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Che Independent, 


“OF SUCH AS I HAVE,” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





LovE me for what Iam. Love not for sake 

Of some imagined thing which I might be, 

Some brightness or some goodness not in me, 

But seen afar by you, as eyes that wake 

Dream of a dawn before the dawning break. 

If I to please you (whom I fain would please), 

Reset myself like new key to old tune, 

Chained thought, remodeled action, pretty 
soon 


My hand would slip from yours, and by de- 
grees 

The loving, faulty friend, so close to-day, © 

Would vanish, and another take her place, 

A stranger with a stranger’s scrutinies, 

A new regard, an unfamiliar face. 

Love me for what I am, then, if you may; 

But, if you cannot—love me either way. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


To-mMoRROW will be the day of days. 
What a pity the printing-press will not let 
me wait forit. It is too bad that before 
my INDEPENDENT people can see it photo- 
graphed it will be a week old. And, to go 
back a week, how impossible to regather 
the historic pictures, the fateful interests 
concentrated within its six days. I bave 
lived through many scenes in Washington 
that will live for future generations; but, 
excepting the excitement that accompanied 
Lincoln’s death and burial, I have never 
seen any interest so profound as that cen- 
tered in the Capitol for the last week. It is 
not that the crowds assembled have been 
greater than they have been a hundred 
times before; but as if every one were 
holding his breath in utter anxiety over 
what was to come next. The issues at 
stake have been so tremendous, the possi- 
bilities to the whole country in more than 
one direction so awful, no one ho thinks at 
all could be indifferent. Never since theCon- 
tinental days, when the fathers of the Repub- 
lic, with prayers and fears, thought and 
wrought for the future of unborn millions, 
have the members of a govermental com- 
mittee worked together with deeper 
anxiety or a larger sense of responsibility 
than have the. Electoral Committee of both 
houses of the Forty-fourth Congress. The 
mere matter of searching for precedents on 
the counting of electoral votes was a 
momentous labor. This compilation (made 
by Messrs. Springer, of Illinois, and Wil- 
lard, of Michigan) covers 800 octavo pages 
of brevier type. One of the most interest- 
ing things which it brings out of the past 
is a forgotten bill which passed Congress, in 
Philadelphia, in 1800. This bill was dis- 
covered by Senator Bayard, whose great 
grandfather belonged to that Congress. It 
was born out of the close Presidential con- 
test between John Adams and Thomas Jeff- 
erson, in 1797, a contest that was loud in 
warning the infant nation of this later 
struggle through which it was to pass in 
fullness of time. 

The first conference meeting of the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and, House of Rep- 
resentatives was held January 11th. Here 
met for the, first time in united council 
Senators Edmunds, Morton, Freling- 
huysen, Conkling, Thurman, Bayard, 
and Ransome; Representatives . Payne, 
Hunton, Hewitt, Springer, McCrary, Hoar, 


. ity: ‘To appoint the two senior justices 





and Willard, In the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee-room was withessed the unusual 
sight—great in its significance, inspiriting 
and reassuring in its. character—that of the 
leaders of opposing parties, whose ordinary 
action is ever in conflict, now rising above 
party considerations, acting together as 
patriots, for the common good of the nation. 
Ih this convocation the first apple of dis- 
cord was the proposition to draw by lot one 
or more members of the Commission. The 
Democrats were opposed to the ‘‘lot” busi- 
ness. Evidently they were not fatalists, 
and feared the preponderance that “lot” 
might give to the opposite party. Mr. 
Springer opposed it in these words: ‘‘ If 

e political complexion of the judges was 

be determined by lot, that would be just- 
ly regarded as settling a great Presidential 
contest by the mere throwing of dice.” 

This deadlock was followed by the inter- 
mission of days, by prolonged debates in 
the committee-rooms at both ends of the 
Capitol, followed by a joint session, in 
which Mr. Payne, of Ohio, stated that the 
majority of the House Committee were ad- 
verse to the Senate bill. Mr. Payne criti- 
cised in the kindest spirit the ‘' lot ” provis- 
bo and some of the minor features of the 

ill. 

In reply, Senator Bdmunds made a coun- 
ter proposition on behalf of the Senate Com- 
mittee, proposing that the judicial part of 
the Commission should consist of the four 
senior justices—Davis, Miller, Swayne, and 
Clifford. This proposition was followed 
by a “‘ talk” of the'liveliest sort, full of wit, 
humor, and bon mots, ‘The personal his- 
tories, the characteristic foibles, the states 
and neighborhoods of these justices were 
all dug up and discussed. In the end, the 
Republicans: of ‘the House Committee ac‘ 
ceded to the proposition. The Democrats: 
concluded to sleep over it for one night, at 
least. The result of their slumbers was 
this proposal from the Democratic major- 


(Clifford and Swayne), they to choose two 
other justices,.each to name one, and the 
fourth to name a fifth.” 

| Over this the Senate Committee demurred, 
and again retired to think it over. In 
neither committee were the pros and cons ar- 
fatiged according to party proclivities. On 
this issue long-time comrades, tried and 
true, like Conkling and Morton, partéd 
company. Morton is party or nothing. He 
opposed the whole thing and sat embrac- 
ing his two canes in profound irritation. 
Prieux Chevalier Bayard, that hereditary 
knight of Democracy, threw down his 
keen lance and struck hands with Conkling 
and Edmunds. Conkling, for once, was all 
suavity and conciliation. Imperious in 
temperament, nevertheless, his nature holds 
the latent magnanimity inherent to real 
greatness. He may be vain and irritable 
upon occasions; but he can be the op- 
posite and forget ‘himself in his country. 
Thurman, stern and uncompromising asa 
mastiff, is as brave and true. When he 
barks he is sure to bite, and always on the 
“tender bone.” Just now he refrained 
from biting, setting his sturdy and honest 
eyes on the spot of danger in his country— 
that country so.much dedrer to him’ 4s!a 
patriot than his party, though’ he is a very 
king of Democrats: And Edmunds, with 
the body of an invalid and the head of a pa- 
triarch and lawgiver—there seems to be not 
one superfluous atom in his make‘tip. He’ 
istall, spare, and square—made for brain—'‘ 


inch to weight or overload it. Keen, clear, 
and incisive, no man in the Senate has more 
mental acumen or more direct power to 
clinch and hold an argument. He is a 
clean, close party man; as a party leader as 
sure as Morton. Yet, to-day, he leaves 
Morton and upholds the hands of Bayard, 
Thurman, and Conkling. | The two leaders 
of the House Committee are both men of 
mark. Abram Hewitt, long the victim of 
insomnia and dyspepsia, in his powers of 
epdurance is a marvel to all who know him. 
Who may measure the sleepless nights, 
the long days of. pain through which this 
man works on undaunted, never swerving, 
always at his post? And Payne, of Ohio, one 
of the few polished gentlemen of the 
House, gentle and graceful, as well as 


and; a ‘‘matchless chevalier,” yet no 
ess true man. : 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, dis- 


played such signal ability in his work on 
the electoral bill that he deeply impressed 
his associates and recommended himself 
for higher honors to the stern old common- 
wealth. He perhaps lacks suavity to the 
crowd and is not universally popular; yet 
he has the power to attach to him large 
numbers, who admire his special qualities. 
He has a reputativ.. for power in reserve 
and astonishes those who know him best 
upon occasions. He is the only man from 
Massachusetts in public life whom Charles 
Sumner mentioned as his probable suc- 
cessor. He is particularly happy when 
forced into the white heat of discussion 
and his prepared speeches are often models 
of elegance and of eloquence. 

These are the more remarkable of the 
men who met and parted, and met again, 
and in their meetings and partings swung 
the fate of the nation. At their decisive 
meeting Senator Edmunds announced to 
the House Committee the proposition of 
Senator Conkling—viz., that four justices 
(Clifford, Strong, Miller, and Field) be ap- 
pointed, with power to name the fifth. 
Senator Conkling urged his proposition 
witb great earnestness. Senator Edmunds 
dwelt upon the geographical fitness of the 
men chosen. No one of them lived in a 
state where dwelt the disputed candidates. 
Their abodes are widely separated—Field 
coming from California, Miller, from Iowa. 
Strong from Pennsylvania, Citford from 
Maine. Conkling and Edmunds were fol- 
lowed by Bayard, who made a strong ap- 
peal in the same direction. Then came 
silence. Every man fixed his eyes upon 
the floor and tried to look through the 
carpet into futurity. The one who stirred 
first, like one of Dante’s helpless souls, was 
Senator Morton, a prisoner in his chair. 
He lifted with his hand one lifeless limb, 
then another. He struck his canes upon 
the floor—not in rage, but apparent- 
ly in sheer anxiety. He brought down 
his heavy black brows, and shut his 
iron jaw, like the spring-lock of a heavy 
chest,"as if it were never to be opened 
again. It was he who was alone, strangely 
alone. Alack! that he should live to see 
the sight—Edmunds and Conkling, his 
chosen ones, voting with the Democrats! 
Thurman and Bayard,.Conkling and Ed- 
munds one, in. a commoa | cause! «; That 
cause they declared: to. be ‘‘ Tau Coun- 
try.” So-the great partisan sat alone. 

That was a strange last night. Outside, 
it was like a second day, paler yet more 
lustrous than the one that went: with the 
setting sun.’ The’ young moon slid down 





with just body enough to carry it; not an, 


the western sky, out of sight. But all 


night long Lrserty stood above her Dlazing 
star in the Capitol dome, and its splendor 
paled only before the returning sun. You 
know how it was within. How tired-out 
men fell asleep at their watch, and how the 
one who had the best right to sink slept 
not at all. How for fifteen hours the 
blighted man satin his chair, under that 
tense strain of mental conflict, and at two 
o’clock ' of the morning gathered up his 
waning forces for his last brave words in 
the contest, He knew all had gone against 
him; yet, with the magnificent verve that 
never knows defeat, he uttered his last pro- 
test against the bill in which he did not be- 
lieve. You know already how at five 
o'clock of the morning sixty senators 
arose from the land of dreams to take their 
seats and hear Mr. Edmunds close the 
debate; how he defended his unflinching 
support of the bill; how his fraternal 
words, touched with a tenderness which 
the stately senator from Vermont usually 
reserves for more sacred ties, smote the 
rocky heart of the great Indianian, and 
its secret springs broke into tears; and how, 
just as the sun rose'above the hills of Mary~= 
land, the Senate vote was taken and the 
great victory of Peace was won. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3ist, 1877. 





THE GREAT SLEIGH-RIDE OF 
BREWSTERVILLE. 





AN ARK UPON RUNNERS. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I HAVE long thought that the brilliant tints 
of our autumn woods were intended by 
our beneficent Creator as a sort of compen. 
sation for the colorless mantle of snow 
with which the earth would be enveloped 
when the purple glories of October and 
November should begin to fade from the 
landscape. But then the snows of winter® 
bring with them their own compensations, 
and a good old-fashioned snow-storm, such 
as we have been favored with this present 
season, may be made to yield a harvest of 
innocent delights. Here in Brewsterville, 
at least, we have been having a very 
good time. The sleighing has been 
perfect and the air has been full 
of the music of jingling bells. The whole 
landscape is shrouded in snow of dazzling 
purity; the fences are all hidden; the apple 
orchards ‘scarcely peer above the great 
banks of snow which envelop them; the 
roofs of the barns and of, most of the farms 
houses: are covered up with the accumula- 
tions of repeated snowfalls; while the 
pointed white steeple of our church-tower 
would look like a huge icicle in the midst of 
the whitened surroundings, but for the 
gilded-weathercock which surmounts it. 

To me there could not be a lovelier ora 
more satisfactory spectacle than the aspect 
of the snowy landscape; for I look beyond 
the present scene, and I know that, when 
the spring comes, and the southwest winds 
again blow across our fields and hills, the 
frosty covering which now hides them 
will disappear, leaving a fertilizing element 
behind, and there will be blossoming 
meadows and budding trees, to refresh the 
eye with the promise of fruits and har- 
vests, The snow, therefore, is not a cause 
of depression or gloom to those who look 
upon it with the eye of faith and hope. 
But it must be confessed that we have had 
a good deal of it this winter; and while we 





ate snowed under we have had to draw 
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heavily upon all our resources to keep alive 


and well: 

My son Amazi, who is very fertile in in- 
ventions and suggestions, proposed to me 
the other day that we should get up a mam- 
moth sleigh-ride and put the whole of Brew- 
sterville on runners, by way of keeping up 
the spirits of tlie people, to whom the snow 
was becoming monotonous, 

‘* We will build an ark,” said Amz@i, “‘ and 
you shall be the s’Noah of the vehicle; and 
we will go off on an arktic exploration to 
Winthrop Mills ”—a manufacturing village 
ten miles to the north of Brewsterville. 

The proposition struck me as a very feas- 
ible and pleasant one, and I gave in at once, 
though how to carry out the scheme was at 
first a puzzle to me. 

The whole affair, however, was easy 
enough of accomplishment to the ardent 
imagination of Amzi, who said nothing 
more would be necessary than to call, a 
town meeting, lay the proposition before 
the people, and the thing was done. 

I must say that I was not quite so enthu- 
siastic about it as Amzi seemed to be, and 
I thought I would pay a special mark of 
respect to our Brewsterville millionaire, 
Hezediah Goodspeed—of whom I have made 
some mention in a former letter—and see 
what he would contribute toward carrying 
out the plan. I took Amzialong with me, 
that he might elucidate some of the points 
which otherwise would possibly be over- 
looked, 

We found our Creesus in his parlor, as 
usual, which serves him for an office and 
saves him the cost of an extra fire, making 
calculations and nearly buried up in bonds 
of one kind and another. 

I opened the subject to him without any 
prefatory remarks—for he is as much op- 
posed to wasting words as anything else— 
and asked him what he would contribute 
toward the cost of the undertaking. 

‘Not a red cent,” said he. ‘It isa 
piece of folly. What good will it do? Will 
it make anybody any richer?” 

‘‘It may not make anybody richer in 
money,” J replied; ‘‘but it will make a 
good many of our people richer in spirit 
and infuse a feeling of cheerfulness, which 
will enable them to bear up under their 
daily toils and annoyances, and prove in 
various ways productive of good results.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said he. ‘‘ Let the people 
mind their business—do their work—and 
they will sleep better when they are tired. 
Don’t you go to leading them off on any 
such unprofitable expeditions.” 

‘* You will, at least,” said Amzi, “lend 
us your sleigh-bells, to use on the occasion; 
for we are bound to go off upon it, any- 
how.” 

“* Sleigh-bells!” exclaimed Cresus. ‘I 
never owned a sleigh-bell in the course of 
my life. Do you think I would spend my 
money for sleigh-bells? What’s the good 
of them? They would be useless three- 
fourths of the year, and I should lose the 
interest 6n the cost of them. I hate bells. 
They are the invention of Satan.” 

“They are slightly suggestive of Bellze- 
bub, I admit,” said Amzi. ‘‘ But I like 
them, for all that.” 

Finding that our millionaire was alto- 
gether obdurate, and that nothing could be 
got from him, we bade him good-morning, 
and I went round with Amzi to the post- 
master’s, the judge of probate’s, the town 
clerk’s, and to the store, where we found a 
very hearty response to the proposition 
and the whole towr was very soon alive. 
Everybody thought well of the scheme and 
everybody was willing to contribute some- 
thing toward carrying it into execution. 
The necessary committee was appointed, 
and there was more excitement in Brewster- 
ville than had been witnessed before since 
the last agricultural fair. Everybody was 
willing to lend a horse, a string of bells, 
or a pair of runners, and in two 
days the biggest sleigh was construct- 
ed that ever was heard of in this part 
of the world, at least. Great pains were 
taken to keep the whole affair from being 
known outside of the town, for one-half 
the pleasure anticipated was to give a 
genuine surprise to the people of Win- 
throp Mills. Not a word was mentioned 
about it in the Brewsterville Palladium, 
and when the night came for starting off 
there was a delighted crowd, you may be 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





was agreed that we should all meet there 
and engage ina prayer and in singing a 
hymn before leaving. 

There was never a more lovely night in 
mid-winter. The air was perfectly still and 
the stars shone with a splendor that seemed 
to be reflected upon the dazzling snow. 
But the night was excessively cold, and all 
the buffalo robes, -bear-skins, and spare 
blankets: in Brewsterville were put into 
requisition to line the huge sleigh and keep 
its.occupants warm, As it was driven up 
to the church-door, the twelve horses har- 
nessed to it filling the air with the gay 
music of the bells, the whole crowd shout- 
ed with joy, and I must say that a livelier 
or more cheerful scene I had never before 
witnessed. The sleigh was constructed to 
hold fifty persons, but there were seventy- 
two, young and old, who tumbled into it; 
and, although a seat had been reserved for 
me, I found myself nearly smothered by 
the young people of both sexes who sat 
upon my shoulders. 

Just as we started off, the church-bell be- 
gan to ring a merry peal. Our driver 
cracked his long whip, and the ponderous 
ark glided swiftly over the frozen snow. 
There was plenty of music on the road to 
Winthrop Mills that night, you may be- 
lieve; and nobody complained of the cold, 
although the thermometer was ten de- 
grees below zero. 

The ride was not without exciting epi- 
sodes. Once we gotstuck in a snow-drift, 
and once we came near upsetting the whole 
load of us into a mill-dam. But the 
greatest surprise for us was when we 
reached Winthrop and found the town all 
alive and prepared for us. All the factory 
bells were ringing, the hotel was illumin- 
ated, and as we drove up the main street 
our arrival was greeted with loud cheers 
and words of welcome. They had got 
word of our coming, by some means, and 
planned a surprise for us. But that was 
not all, for hardly had we begun to dis- 
mount from our ark and stretch our 
cramped limbs than up drove another 
sleigh like our own, with just such another 
cheerful crowd, from West Hopkins, on 
the opposite side of the river. How 
they had heard of our scheme we did 
not stop to inquire; but they ll 
crowded into the hotel, and, as each party 
had brought along a couple of violins and 
some clarionets, there was music heard very 
soon, and, notwithstanding that I protested 
against it in a serious manner, the whole 
company were engaged in dancing. And I 
afterward learned that my son Amzi was 
the most active among them. For my own 
part, I did not look on at the dancing; and, 
feeling quite certain that it would be no 
use to expostulate, I sat down with Brother 
Scudder, from West Hopkins, who had 
come with his parishioners, and had a very 
satisfactory talk with him upon the subject 
of evolution, which has been very much 
discussed in these parts of late. 

It was past midnight before we got ready 
to return to our homes; and we came back, 
as we went, very cheerful, perhaps a little 
noisy, but free from accident of any kind, 
and everybody happy. I was informed 
the next day that some of our party had 
indulged in mulled cider at Winthrop, and, 
judging the quality of that beverage from 
a mug of it that was offered to me just be- 
fore we left, on our return, I do not feel 
disposed to censure them for doing so. 

This great sleigh-ride has caused a good 
deal of commotion among us. It has done 
no harm; it has had the effect, so to speak, 
of breaking the back of the winter; and, 
upon the whole, it has caused every one to 
work more cheerfully, to give more freely 
to those in want, and to make us willing to 
bear the rigors of another cold season, for 
the sake of the pleasure that may be, ex- 
tracted from the most cheerless surround- 
ings when there is a disposition to be happy. 

With great esteem, yours, 

ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass, 
———EE 
Tue Peabody Fund to be distributed in 
Georgia in 1877 amounts to $8,500. Since the 
war nearly every female college is in a lan- 
guishing condition and many flourishing male 


schools have also been closed. The members 
of the legislature have the right of appointing 
219 free students to the State Univeristy, yet 
not more than one-fourth of that number can 
be induced to attend, in consequence of the 





gure, that assembled at our church; for it 
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BY D. R, LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


CHAPTER X. 
——_ 
Tom PapDLEFORD’s WEDDING. 


Tom PADDLEFoRD always said that if he 
couldn’t be married in style he wouldn't 
be married at all. His ideas on this sub- 





lady who should accompany him ‘in this 
rite, were so emphatic that-his most inti- 
mate friends-were of the opinion he*would 
have to dispense with the ceremony alto- 
gether, as some of his better-informed 
brethren are in the habit of doing. But it 
is given to few mortals to see their dearest 
wishes gratified as literally as Mr. Paddle- 
ford’s were. The lady he was to marry 
had his favorite points of style. She wore 
a@ number two slipper, and, to use her fu- 
ture husband’s phrase, ‘‘she held herself 
together well,” assisted by a sixteen-inch 
corset, and ‘‘always dressed as if she knew 
her business.” Mr. Tom’s bride was suit- 
ably perfect. What shall be said of Mr. 
Tom’s wedding? 

It was curious; but everybody who spoke 
of the event invariably called it Tom Pad- 
dleford’s wedding, as if that sufficient and 
pervasive young man meant to take the 
whole share and glory of it on himself. 

In general, strict propriety demands that 
a bridegroom should be the last person to 
know anything of the preparations for his 
nuptials, and he is on his honor to ignore 
such hints of the festivities as fall in his 
way. But Mr. Tom was not to be bound 
by any conventionalities that had not been 
drilled into him by his pet authorities, 
Chicago commercial men; and Mrs. Lewis, 
being a mother-in-law holding lightly 
points of etiquette which did not come 
through her oracle, her sister-in-law in 
Chicago, was not aware of the responsibil- 
ity put upon her by modern high breeding, 
and would have disliked it in this case, as 
depriving her of most zealous and efficient 
help in her arrangements. Mary Lewis 
would do nothing, decide nothing for her 
own wedding; and Tom and her mother 
between them managed the invitations, 
chose the supper, and Tom with his own 
hands arranged the parlors, the afternoon 
before the bridal. As Mrs. Lewisand Tom 
took a last look at the parlors, about half- 
past five, before going to dress for the even- 
ing, the result seemed to them not unworthy 
the pains bestowed upon it. 

Like many country houses, the Lewis 
house, apparently spacious without, was 
found cut up in contracted rooms within. 
But, if the parlors were not as large as ex- 
pected, there was no limit to their being as 
showy as they chose. The first thing one 
was conscious of, on entering, was a glare of 
light wall, in contrast to a carpet of very 
dark, high colors, which took precedence 
of everything else in the room. Mrs. Lew- 
is took pride in her parlor carpets, as none 
of your cheap tapestries, which anybody 
could buy who had a second carpet at all, 
but a ‘‘body Brussels,” of substantial 
price and vigorous pattern and color. A 
visitor whose mind was rather narrowed 
by notions of taste complained that the 
carpet in question always made her think of 
Hades—its black ground, with lurid scrolls 
of red, having a fire-and-smoke effect that 
inevitably suggested popular images of tor- 
ment. But the robust imagination of Mrs. 
Lewis was above such weakness. She 
liked a carpet that gave her something to 
study on, and the blood-red arabesques of 
her beloved Brussels held such roses and 
blue tulips as you could not make out ina 
day or cover with your foot, Further, 
the double parlors owned the dignity of a 
full-length pier-glass, with marble slab and 
flourishing gilt brackets, and a mantel 
mirror of the same lavish blazonry, both 
bought at a hotel auction in Chicago, when 
Mrs. Lewis was furnishing her house, after 
the war. The newness of the walnut and 
gilt window cornices was rather out of 
keeping. with their bygone splendor. But 
the eyes of New Canton guests did not 
suffer from such discrepancies. Lace 
curtains of Nottingham, very stiff and very 
blue, looked rather chilly, without the pro- 
tecting aid of chintz; or damask, at the 
long windows; and the furniture of striped 





poverty of the people. 
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green-reps was bright and new.as.a coffin 
dealer’s stock. Thespiano, bought with an 
eye to having,four round corners-and the 
largest, scrolliest legs in ‘Chicago, was 
across & corner—the prevailing idea among 
New Canton young ladies of giving a room 
an artistic air; and the walls further reflect- 
ed the “‘ taste and refinement” of its own- 
ers by life-size crayon photographs of Mr; 
and Mrs. Lewis—the lady in such a spread 
of-lace shawl, with cameo ear-drops and 
necklace, as made the envy of all her fe- 
male friends who did not know these prop- 
erties were borrowed from her sister in 
Chicago, the wife of a grain speculator, 
who put funds into his wife’s ornaments 
for investment. There was also a smaller 
picture of Mary, apparently habited in a 
lace shawl, from which her shoulders rose 
bare like the moon from a cloud; her hair 
let down her back and her eyes uplifted, in 
the style then most affected by photogra- 
phers. On the other wall a chromo of 
Lake George balanced one of Niagara, 
each side of a fruit piece, exhibited at the 
county fair, and bought by Mr. Lewis, to 
give struggling home talent a lift. A por- 
trait of Mr. Lincoln, uglier than it was 
necessary to make that thrice-martyred 
man, opposed a diploma won by Mr. Lewis’ 
Cochin China fowls at the same fair, and 
any vacant space was filled by an assort- 
ment of mottoes, in gay illuminated colors, 
such as ‘‘ Whatis home without a mother?” 
highly suited to any house where Mrs. 
Lewis held that relation, and texts of 
the most affecting sort, such as ‘“‘ Jesus 
wept,” or ‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf,” in 
cheerful adaptation to the thoughts and 
feelings of the usual visitor. The back 
parlor gave the place of honor to Mary’s 
drawing of her old home, which people 
always recognized the moment they were 
told what it was. A crayon head of the 
water-witch, by the same fair artist—the 
hair hardly rooted to the head, and looking 
as if the nymph’s teeth hurt her—showed 
great room for promise, as a stray connois- 
seur Once ventured to say. Nor were the 
small feminine elegancies wanting sup- 
posed to give rooms a homelike charm— 
such as velvet photograph-stands, woolly 
as to the velvet and as to the gilding thin; 
or hanging bead-baskets, filled with artifi- 
cial flowers. The usual bay window grew 
red geraniums, callas, and orange flowers, 
which women cultivate because they give 
the most show and smell for the trouble, 
and are to a house-garden what a white 
calf would be in a collection of house pets. 
Mary’s piano showed the correct assort- 
ment of music. The last high-pitched 
song of Millard’s, some pretty jingling 
waltzes, which sounded as if played with 
the forefinger by the fair performer, and 
sentimental pieces, like the ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer,” ‘‘ Streamlet’s Murmur,” or 
‘Spilling Spray,” in company with the 
** Golden Lute,” or ‘‘ Nickel Censer,” or 
whatever metallic fancy in names had just 
then taken the place of the ‘‘ Carmina 
Sacra” and Mendelssohn collection, with 
their honest harmonies. A small table, 
with embroidered cover, held the family 
Bible, in turkey leather and gilt edges, pre- 
sented to Mary’s father and mother on their 
marriage, which looked as if it had never 
been opened since; Mary’s album of her 
girl friends and lovers; and a slim, brilliant- 
ly gilt volume, with the menacing inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Autographs,” to fill which Mary had 
sweetly badgered authors and statesmen, 
and so far succeeded that she felt her col- 
lection would be complete when she could 
get Victor Hugo’s and M. F. Tupper’s. 
A Turkish chair, with large red roses done 
on a black stripe, purported to be the work 
of Mrs. Lewis, in the elegant leisure of 
summer visits; while the sawed and pressed 
carving in brackets, wall-pockets, frames, 
and puzzles abounded, till the parlors wore 
an air between a furnishing shop and a 
church fair. For Mrs. Lewis and Mary 
belonged to the school of women who 
dread to see a room look bare, if it has 
room to put a newspaper down or a yard 
of wall for the eye to rest upon. 

But for Tom’ Paddleford to have a wed- 
ding just like anybody else’s would be 
worse than having none at all, and his 
genius must show itself worthy the occa- 
sion. Rumors were rife of further splen- 
dors waiting favored guests in the Lewis 
mansion. The afternoon train from Chi- 
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cago brought hampers, addressed to the 
bridegroom, exhaling undisguised sweet- 
ness, and it was said about the streets 
that the ambitious young man meant to 
have flowers at his wedding—flowers in 
March—flowers by the bushel-basketful. 

In his visits to Chicago, Tom had made 
a point of going to all the fashionable 
weddings and funerals at the churches; and 
his friends, the drummers of the business 
houses he dealt with, kept him kindly in- 
formed as to the most brilliant ceremonies 
to come off and were most good-natured 
in securing seats for him when the 
church was open to the public. What 
appealed to Mr. Paddleford’s sensibilities 
most on such occasions was what he was 
never heard to mention save as ‘‘the floral 
display.” Roses and lilies would have 
stood a poor chance of Mr. Tom’s acquaint- 
ance on their native soil; but, combined 
with florist’s skill, in harps, anchors, ships, 
crowns, and such natural and graceful 
forms as flowers lend themselves to when 
well wired and packed on frames, his soul 
was carried captive with them. His heart 
was set on introducing such a floral dis- 
play at his nuptials, and he went so far 
as to drop in at a florist’s and inquire the 
cost of the pageant; but the answer was 
such as to quench all thoughts of shining 
by a city florist’s aid, and he left the shop 
in a state of burning indignation at the 
greed of fashionable purveyors. 

Afterall, he reflected, the flowers weren’t 
worth so much. It was the style that made 
them cost. Provided he could find the 
style, couldn’t he get the flowers without 
damaging expense? Why couldn’t the 
florists have flower-pieces to let for wed- 
dings, and save unhappy fathers and bride- 
grooms the bills that make the weeks after 
a marriage so frightful? If the dealers had 
any enterprise, he wouldn’t mind ordering 
the gigantic crosses and obelisks from old 
Dives the millionaire’s funeral, and as- 
tonishing the natives of New Canton with 
six-feet erections of roses and lilies. The 
flowers were all white, and he didn’t see 
why they wouldn’t do as well for a wedding 
as a funeral. How splendid that high cross 
of callas and azalias would look in front of 
Mrs, Lewis’s big pier-glass, with him and 
Mary in front of it. But these city shop- 
keepers were such touchy fellows, a man 
daresn’t mention such a thing to them. 
Goodness knows, there would be plenty of 
their customers glad of the chance to make 
such arrangements. 

But, when the time came that Tom real- 
ly wanted flowers for his wedding, fortune 
befriended him by one of those propitious 
accidents which he found always happening 
tohim. One of Tom’s Chicago friends, to 
whom he was introduced by one of the 
drummers afore said, asa lady indulgent on 
what terms she made acquaintances, so that 
she only made them, was a Mrs. McCullom, 
the wife of an army officer, absent with his 
command in the Northwest. Mrs. McCul- 
lom preserved an acknowledged reputabili- 
ty and style on narrow means for either, 
and the malicious said the lieutenant was 
glad to purchase existence apart from her 
by giving up home and family forever. He 
completed his good intentions toward her 
by getting killed on a scouting expedition 
a few months before, and his body had not 
been rescued. His relict wrote an epistle 
of such elegant regret and so deplored the 
last privilege of laying his remains to rest 
at home that, when his body was recovered, 
weeks afterward, the officer in command 
had no more discretion than to forward it, 
putting Mrs. McCullom to the expense of 
a funeral, just as she had spent everything 
on her mourning, in the’ assurance that 
there were no burial costs to comein. Tom, 
who was in town the day before his wed- 
ding, could not resist going to see her, and 
condole with her, and talk about his own 
prospects. And she allowed herself the 
relief of lamenting her difficulties with 
great freedom of expression, sure that he 
would sympathize with any troubles in the 
way of expense. McCullom was even then 
at the depot, in his pine box; and his widow 
must disturb her well-settled grief by giving 
him a funeral. And it wouldn’t do to give 
him a shabby one, either, for his folks 
would be there, and she had money coming 
from them; and she couldn’t have any sort 
of a handsome affair, that would look like 
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anybody else’s funeral, without flowers, and 
they came so expensive this time of year. 

Tom steadied the exultant throbs of his 
heart as well as he could, and gravely pro- 
posed not her selling the flowers—no, indeed ; 
but, if a friend of his, who had lost a child, 
said Tom (inventing as he went), and been 
disappointed in getting the flowers they 
wanted, could have the use of her flowers 
afterward, without injury to Mrs. McCul- 
lom’s feelings, there might be an arrange- 
ment made, relieving her of part of the bill. 
He wouldn’t dare to mention such a thing; 
but he happened to know just how both 
parties were situated, and people in grief 
would not hesitate about making things 
easy for each other. He hoped she wouldn’t 
feel hurt at his suggestion, as he would 
take it on himself to arrange for both 
parties, so that neither need appear in the 
matter. 

The McCullom saw her point, and made 
a faint show of reluctance, the end of 
which was, early morning obsequies for 
the lieutenant, and prompt dispatching of 
his flowers, packed in wet cotton, to Mr. 
Tom Paddleford. The flowers really were 
acredit to the widow’s taste, and she had 
the florist’s bill sent to Tom, writing him 
that his friends could pay what they felt 
like, and she would make up the rest. Tom 
paid the bill; but never a dollar did he 
get from the McCullom. But this is dip- 
ping into history too deeply. 

“‘You-your friends will break up the 
pieces, wont they?” Mrs. McCullom said to 
him, before he left. ‘‘I shouldn’t like to 
run the chance of any one’s recognising the 
flowers”—which was a movement of pure 
decency on her part and deserves to be re- 
corded. Tom promised, of course; but, 
when he came to unpack the flowers in his 
own room, he was so taken with the beaaty 
of the designs and their appropriateness, as 
he found it, that he tossed his promise 
over his shoulder. Accordingly—Mrs. 
Lewis’s parlors lighted with the brilliance of 
swinging lamps of kerosene—the mirrors re- 
flected the flower-pieces, which, in their 
whiteness, looked like ornamental speci- 
mens from a stone-cutter’s yard, and their 
fragrance was dying on the air among the 
red and black Turkish wool-work, and the 
cheap brackets, and the badly-drawn crayon 
head, and the poultry diploma. The slab 
before the pier-glass was graced by a Bible 
in white hyacinths, with the words ‘‘ loved 
and lost” in deep purple heliotrope, which 
inscription was much commented on by 
the guests, as an elegant mode of express- 
ing the feelings of a father and mother on 
giving up their only daughter; while the 
bridal pair stood up between a huge cross 
of black ivy leaves, chosen by the McCul- 
lom because ivy made such a show for the 
money, and a,tall cross of tuberoses, sur- 
mounted by a crown of violets, taken by the 
judicious to set forth the expectant cross 
and crown of married life. 

“‘There never was anything like it in 
this region,” Mrs. Clements, who went out 
by the day in approved families, declared 
that evening, to Mrs. Fitzhugh, the cobbler’s 
wife. ‘* The table-cloths came down tothe 
ground, so they had to pin’em up at the 
corners; and Miss Lewis must ha’ borrowed 
all the best glass out’n the store, for there 
was nigh on to two dozen tall deeshes, with 
fancy fruit and jels. And,” lowering her 
voice to suit the impressiveness of her 
news, ‘‘she’s got real silver on the table— 
six cake-baskets and three tall branches 
with nuts and confectionery! It goes be- 
yond anything New Canton ever saw be- 
fore. I expect everybody of them that has 
money will have to be laying in silver now: 
for there won’t noneof ’em allow the rest 
to get ahead of her.” 

‘*T reckon we’ve paid as much as thirty 
or forty dollars on that silver, then,” said 
Mrs. Fitzhugh, a brown, sallow, waspish- 
looking woman, who had several children 
too many and lived in a state of chronic 
discontent with the world. ‘‘A man who 
lends money at eighteen per cent. to poor 
folks, and has nothing todo but sit and 
wait for it to grow, can afford to give his 
wife what shetakes a notion to. If money 
wasn’t so scarce and other folks got paid in 
proportion to their labor, other folks might 
have silver at their weddings, too. Luella 
Adelia, get along into the house this minit. 
How often have I told younotto run out 


in the sun without a bunnit. You'll need 
all the little good looks you have, for your 
father can’t afford to get no silver for you 
to get married with.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know,” was the soothing 
response of the Clements, who had been all 
day helping for the wedding and was 
anxious to get back to her topic. ‘‘ Miss 
Lewis is a good neighbor as I’d ask to have 
if I want a using of baking powder; and 
she isn’t above coming into my house, with 
her apron over her head, Mondays, to bor- 
row my blueing-bag, more’n if she hadn’t 
an account at the store and no questions 
asked for this or that. I was up-stairs, to 
see the bride in her wedding-dress, which 
she was trying on; and she gave me the 
word to come over in the evening and have 
a peep at the company, and there would be 
some cake saved forme. ‘I want every- 
body to get all the comfort they can out of 
my wedding,’ saysshe. But she did look 
pretty as an image. Brides always do look 
well—that veil softens their complexion so. 
I should think they'd hate to put it off, and 
come out like other mortals. I don’t see 
how Mary can ever come down to planning 
what she’]l have for dinner and what will 
take the spots out of her husband’s clothes, 
after she’s been training round in that veil 
and gown and flowers. Tom Paddleford 
will make life serious for her, though, fast 
enough. He’s got an angel fora wife, and 
it’s mostly them that needs angels gets ’em.” 


It does not come easily to human nature 
to wholly approve a neighbor’s doings; and 
it is by this truism that Mrs. Lewis would 
have consoled herself for the opinions held 
in common with Mrs. Clements by some of 
her better acquaintance. These opinions 
were not hinted merely, even within the 
walls of her own house and on the very 
night of the wedding. 

‘“‘T never knew Mrs. Lewis looking bet- 
ter than she does to-night,” said one of two 
brightly-dressed young matrons, who knew 
comfort when they saw it, and had subsid- 
ed on the chintz lounge in the sitting-room 
for a cose in a corner, while the gayeties of 
the evening went on about them. 

‘*T suppose you and I’d feel satisfied if 
we were marrying a daughter off as well as 
she has, or thinks she has,” was the answer 

Mine are all boys,” said the first; ‘‘ and 
I’ve often wished one of ’em was a girl. 
But it wouldn’t be to marry her to that 
Paddleford young one. I always thought 
he was dreadfully inferior.” 

‘*She’s got new parlor curtains,” said the 
other, deeming it prudent to change the 
subject. ‘‘I know, for she lent the others 
for the church tableaux at Christmas. I 
was on the committee and came over to help 
her take them down, and they were on her 
parlor windows then.” 

That is the way our neighbors keep the 
details of our households of which we our- 
selves are hardly conscious. 

‘That was the time James Gardiner and 
Mary acted in the ‘ Spirit of ’76,’”’ whis- 
pered the incautious neighbor. ‘‘ This 
wasn’t the wedding we expected to attend 
then.” 

“It isn’t the thing to say in her own 
house,” said Prudence, determined to speak 
her mind openly when driven into a corner. 
«*But, tomy mind, Jim Gardiner was worth 
twenty like Tom Paddleford; and, if I’m 
not mistaken, Mrs. Lewis will find out she 
hasn’t done such a smart thing by her 
daughter, afterall. Inotice the people who 
never make mistakes sometimes wish they 
had the excuse of being no wiser than their 
neighbors to fall back on.” 

“They have the girls from the hotel to wait 
at supper,” observed the other, whose gaze 
had followed the opening of a door into 
the dining-room. ‘‘ Did you ever see any- 
thing go off better? There’s always such 
confusion, having a large company, when 
you have to depend on home help. But 
Mrs. Lewis does understand managing 
wonderfully!” 

‘“‘Mrs. Lewis don’t have the credit of 
that notion. I can tell you all about that,” 
said the other. ‘‘That Miss Butterfield, 
who keeps house for Mrs. Burt, planned it 
all. Mrs. Lewis wanted to get her to come 
over and superintend, just as she would 
any hired housekeeper. But Mrs. Burt said 
she didn’t think Emeline would come that 
way. She dropped a hint to the girl; but 
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sent her an invitation, with the rest of the 
family, and she came over, And she sug- 
gested to Mrs. Lewis that the best way to 
make things go off would be to borrow 
old Hollis girls, and she wouldn’t mind 
taking the oversight off Mrs. Lewis’s 
shoulders for the evening, as she must 
want to be thinking of something else the 
night her daughter was married. And 
Mrs. Lewis says she hasn’t had an atom of 
care from that minute to this. That girl 
just stepped in and saw to everything— 
dressed the tables, and got the dressing- 
rooms ready, and took care of the coun- 
try cousins. Mrs. Burt said there wouldn’t 
have been half glass enough, at last, if 
Emeline hadn’t insisted on having a dozen 
and a half extra. Did you ever taste such 
coffee at a party before?” 

‘Ts it that girl in the lavender dress, with 
the crape ruches? I never should take her 
for a housekeeper.” 


‘*She’s handsome, I tell you. Don’t you 
see there isn’t a woman to compare with 
her in the room?” 

**T couldn’t see her looks, for her man 
ners, she moves so soft and elegant. You 
don’t mean that’s old Butterfield’s daugh 
ter, out by the Youatt Bluff? He stole her, 
then; for I’ll declare she’s none of his.” 

‘‘Hush! She’s behind us. Do you sup- 
pose she heard?” asked the neighbors, with 
distress, as the gliding figure, in sweeping 
dress, came to a pause near them. 

‘‘She gives no sign. Peppernell’s com- 
ing this way. I wonder what he’ll have to 
unfold. 

The Colonel, georgeous in blue swallow- 
tailed coat and white vest, had been trying 
to assist everybody to a pleasant evening, 
and now thought it time to take some en- 
joyment on his own account. Not to the 
matrons on the sofa was his attentions di- 
rected. He hated women with stuck-up 
notions, he said; and, as his ideas of stuck- 
up women included all who objected to 
miscellaneous swearing and a generally un- 
braced and shirt-s!eeved style of manners, 
his acquaintance was not coveted by the 
ladies of New Canton. His steps were ap- 
parently directed to the. side-table with 
pitcher and glasses, near which sat Emeline, 
the spread of her pure and silky skirts 
graceful, though of most modest material 
and fashion, her hands crossed in superb 
indolence, her eyelids down, resting from 
her cares in the supper-room, with an air 
that would not have shamed a débutante of 
Madison Square. A sense of power had 
come with the success of her little ma- 
neeuver about the invitation to the wed- 
ding, and she felt self-poised and acted so. 


Burt, from his corner, where nothing 
escaped him, saw the change with some 
wonder. The young lady in the long dress 
of pale lavender mohair, soft and sheeny in 
its folds, made with a surprising attention 
to style and worn with an uprightness and 
smoothness of carriage that distinguished 
itself among the awkward, giggling girls of 
the crowd, looked and moved at least the 
equal of every creature about her. The 
man of discrimination, used to wider 
society than poor Burt, would have recog- 
nized her at once for what she was—material 
for a highbred lady—one of Nature’s most 
gracious molds, for she has many and vary- 
ing ones of what men call her best. Burt 
had natural taste enough to recognize the 
pleasure of the change from the demure 
maiden his household had known, and he 
watched quietly to see what might come of 
it. He saw Peppernell draw near, ostensi- 
bly fora glass of water, and his eye spark- 
led with malicious mischief. 

“*T think I shall venture to claim acquaint. 
ance,” he said, with a fascinating grin of 
the kind apt to go with blue beetle-winged 
coat and brass: buttons. ‘‘ We have met 
often enough” (he had seen her at Mr. 
Burt’s), ‘‘and I am sure I have had the 
pleasure of seeing you before you came to 
town.” 

“*T live at Mrs. Burt’s,” was the answer, 
given without the least hesitation, “and 
my father is Mr. Butterfield, who lives out 
by the Youatt Bluff.” 

Though this was said without the slightest 
accent, two listeners on the lounge heard it 
with reddening ears, 

“The bride is looking sweetly to-night,” 
was the Colonel’s next observation. ‘I 





she took it mighty cool, till Mrs, Lewis 


‘approve the custom of countries where the 
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women wear a veil all the time—most 
women. There are faces which I would 
be sorry to see hidden,” with a bow which 
made his words a neatly-turned compli- 
ment enough. ‘‘ Weare favored to-night 
with beauty adorned and unadorned—that 
is, not much,” said the Colonel, lamely 
and embarrassed, finding his idea had not 
altogether the right sound. ‘‘I can’t spare 
all my admiration for the front rooms, you 
see,” where the bridal party was then con- 
spicuous. 

** Much obliged for your politeness,” said 
the unmoved beauty; ‘‘ but you had better 
keep such pretty speeches for the front 
rooms, Colonel. I don’t know what to do 
with them.” 

**T shall be pleased to do so,” said the 
ready beau, ‘‘if you will allow me to es- 
cort you there, where you belong,” bend- 
ing his arm with alacrity. 

But it did not suit Emeline’s book to en- 
ter notice in the ill-flavored escort of Pep- 
pernell.. Neither did she mean to offend the 
doughty Colonel’s self-love, as a girl of live- 
lier spirit than tact would have done. She 
laid the tips of her fingers on the blue coat- 
sleeve, took half a turn round the back 
rooms, and, before the Colonel quite knew 
when or how, he was talking with one of 
the Lewis cousins, while Emeline escaped 
to her seat. Burt saw the mancuver and 
smiled grimly at Peppernell’s discomfiture. 
It was in his way to mark his approval of 
the girl’s cleverness by sending her more 
acceptable attentions than those she had so 
adroitly disposed of. Not in any open 
fashion. That would have been gross tactics 
for Burt. He sauntered up to a knot of 
young men who were eyeing the ladies, 
after the manner of home-bred youth, and 
it hardly needed the financier’s temperate 
judgment that any gentleman would show 
his taste in paying civilities to Miss Butter- 
field, to draw them one after another to her 
side. What one man admires another 
man is sure to find good, and the pale lav- 
ender dress and the pretty wearer had no 
reason to complain that her evening was a 
dull one. It would have done old Hannah 
Butterfield good to see her beautiful child 
watched and admired, in a modest way, as 
she was this evening. Burt glanced at her 
occasionally with a quiet satisfaction under 
his impassive air. He knew his work and 
was pleased with it. 

Later in the evening the bride drew Em- 
eline to her side, and, as the two stood to- 
gether alone—one pale, shimmering figure, 
with face as white as her dress—the glow- 
ing, dark-eyed, opening loveliness by ber 
side was too marked for the dullest eye to 
miss. Emeline, looking up, caught Burt’s 
gaze on them from a distance, which 
changed to a smile as he met her’s—a smile 
so frank, winning, and kind that it changed 
the whole character of his face. In it she 
read recognition, complete, respectful— 
such as she thirsted for. It seeemed 
to bid her have confidence in_her- 
self and be happy. It was a tribute 
that she could take to her room and think 
over, without loss of its zest or worth. It 
rayed from his soul so direct and sincere 
that never afterward did Emeline doubt 
that she had a friend in her polished, un- 
demonstrative, taciturn employer. This 
unexpected kindness was all that was want- 
ing to turn her evening into unalloyed 
pleasure. Happiness lent her its irresisti- 
ble charm, and the child had only one 
wish left—that her mother could see her 
and know how she was enjoying herself 
and how well folks received her. 


But she had been working very hard all 
day, and toward midnight fatigue began to 
tell even on her young strength. She stole 
toa window in the entry, and the soft 
light of a young moon, just large enough 
to make the darkness delicious, made it 
tempting to rest. The next minute a bevy 
of rustling young ladies invaded her re- 
treat, which was next the dressing. 
room, 

‘*Make haste,” cried one who had the 
first chance with her powder-puff at the 
glass. ‘‘They are going to havea waltz 
next, and I want to dance with Tom Pad- 
dleford.” 

** Wait, can’t you?” cried another. ‘My 
panier is all to one side. That last turn. 
I knew it.” 

‘I always draw mine so close that it 
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can’t slip,” said another young lady, who 
quietly kept the glass to herself. 

‘« Yes, and wears everything so tight she 
ean hardly breathe,” whispered another. 
And the gay besiegers fled, with freshly-ad- 
justed toilets, appearing below flushed and 
complacent. 

“* How sweet it looks in the moonshine,” 
said one who lingered, looking over Eme- 
line’s shoulder. ‘‘It’s so warm in these 
rooms. Let’s go out and walk a minute. 
It’s lovely out.” 

They borrowed a shawl apiece from the 
dressing-room and stole out unseen, The 
night was a mild one for March, with the 
scents of fresh leaf and sprouting grass in 
the air. The girls strolled down the deep 
Lewis grounds, back of which were vacant 
lots, where the turf was green and soft as 
velvet and the white oaks threw long 
shadows. The girls lingered in the wel- 
come spell of the moonlight; and the 
younger one, with the ready friendliness 
of girls, stole her arm round Emeline’s 
waist, who thrilled at the touch with sud- 
den pleasure. It was new for her to be on 
familiar terms even with her own sex. She 
had been kept at a distance from all whom 
she would have liked, and had held herself 
studiously apart from those near her own 
level, who would have sought her. 

‘* The Colonel is taken with you to-night,” 
said the girl, laughingly. ‘‘ hope you will 
be good to him and console him. He has 
the best eye for a pretty face you ever saw, 
and a pretty foot sends him foolish.” 

‘* He has no need to come my way, then,” 
said Emeline, disdainfully. 


**Come now. Do you want to get some- 
body to tell you that you are the hand- 
somest woman at the wedding to-night? 
Everybody is noticing you. If I just had 
your good looks, there isn’t a man in Can- 
ton that I would not have, if I wanted him.” 

**Are they to be had so easy? Won’t 
you give me some lessons?” 

«* A woman with such looks as you have 
don’t need much teaching. But I won’t 
Say any more. If you don’t know what 
you are, the men will teach you fast 
enough. You keep the Colonel on a string 
and don’t let him once get too near you, or 
you may be sorry forit. Other girls have 
been. But you can stay and smell dew as 
long as you want to. I’m going in.” 

Emeline lingered a moment alone with 
the secret that had been revealed to her by 
common lips. She was beautiful, then, 
and very beautiful, by this girl’s account. 
Was it true, and could she trust what such 
a gossip said? She would try her gift, 
some time, when the right man came. 

As she rested, concealed by a screen of 
thorny locusts, she heard a tread turn off 
from the street to the footpath which led 
past the end of the grounds—footsteps 
weary and dogged, like those of some labor- 
ing man going from his work. They 
stopped just by the hedge where she stood, 
half dreading to be accosted by some 
loiterer. Moments passed, and she heard a 
whisper so full of passion that she thrilled 
with involuntary pity: ‘‘Oh! Mary.” And 
the slow, weary tread turned away, like feet 
dragging themselves from a beloved grave. 
Who was the loiterer and what did that sigh 
mean, the irrepressible, ingenuous utter- 
ance of sorrow? Emeline had heard of this 
being a forced wedding, of a wronged lover, 
and a false bride. Had she herself been 
called to receive the last sigh of a faithful 
heart grieving over its priceless hopes? If 
some one had been so true to her, would 
she allow it to sigh so? Such thoughts, 
half formed, came through the head of the 
girl, who stood bareheaded under the faint 
March stars, while the wind that blew up 
from the valley seemed to bring hopes and 
promise of love and all she longed for most. 


Within, games and dances follow each 
other gayly. Tom Paddleford is with his 
chosen friends in a little room off the sup- 
per-room, whence issue the sounds of 
clinking glasses, loud talk, and uproarious 
laughter. The bride has left the dances; 
but no one misses her who, with joyless 
eye and pallid cheek, has contributed less 
than any other one to the merriment of the 
evening. The veil and white dress have 
been taken off by careful hands, folded 
and laid away, the wreath and gloves 
placed in their perfumed boxes, and her 





mother and eldest bridemaid have left the 





room. Shouts of laughter from the room 
just below indicate that her solitude will 
not soon be disturbed. For the first time 
that day she feels free and draws a few 
breaths of such freedom as will henceforth 
only be left her when alone. She feels 
calm, numb—like hunted creatures in the 
grasp of the destroyer. She goes to the 
window, veiled by the darkness, and looks 
out at the silvery beauty of the first spring 
moon. She forgets the present moment in 
the delicate, shadowy peace that is abroad. 
A passing form under the trees by the walk 
warns her to withdraw; yet she waits a 
moment, hoping it may pass on. It lingers. 
An idler, doubtless, attracted by the lights 
and sound within. 

Unhappy love has nothing ‘to blind its 
vision. The watcher; drawn by a strange, 
indefinable impulse, had left his solitary 
musings to gather what he might of a wed- 
ding that should have been his own; knew 
the window which opened from a girl’s 
chamber, and in the shadow of the trees 
traced the white, slight figure between the 
parted curtains perfectly. The same 
numb, careless calmness fell upon him too 
at the sight. He could not have told what 
made him gaze at it, as one might look ata 
coffined face, from which the loveliness had 
departed, delayed too long from the grave 
which claimed it. A reviving pang warned 
him that the waking from his trance was 
near, and with one eloquent gesture he 
flung his last kiss to the silent, phantom 
figure and hurried away. 

[From the Forwm of the People.] 

(The editor and his family were invited 
to the wedding, and Mr. Paddleford adver- 
tised in The Forum.) 

“BEAUTY AND FASHION! 

“THE SOCIAL EVENT OF THE SEASON! 


‘“ WEDDING IN HIGH LIFB! 


“THE NUPTIALS OF THOS. PADDLEFORD, JR., AND 
MisS MARY LEWIS.—ADORNMENT OF THE 
HOME OF THE BRIDE’S PARENTS.— THE 
BRILLIANT THRONG PRESENT.—THE CER- 
EMONY.—THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


‘** Wednesday evening the most _ brilliant 
gathering that ever graced New Canton 
assembled to do honor to the occasion of the 
marriage of Thomas Paddleford, Jr., Esq., 
son of our old and highly-esteemed towns- 
man, Thomas Paddleford, Sr., and Mary, 
daughter of James Lewis, an equally old 
and well-known citizen. 

““The families represented in this most 
auspicious event are among the most prom- 
inent of the city, and the occasion was one 
which caused too great a flutter in the high 
social circles of New Canton to be passed 
without extended comment. 

‘“While neither of the contracting par- 
ties were born here, they passed their 
earlier childhood in New Canton, and may 
be said to have resided here all their lives, 
except the time spent abroad in gaining the 
education and training which, combined 
with mental endowments of no ordinary 
kind, has fitted them to adorn any sphere to 
which they may be called. 

‘“‘Tt would require a more graphic pen 
than ours to describe the splendor of the 
Lewis mansion on this occasion. The well- 
known taste of Mrs. Lewis, the almost 
prodigal liberality of the father of the 
bridegroom, and the exquisite taste of the 
bride, combined, made the scene one of 
unparalleled magnificence, which will re- 
main long in the memory of those present. 
We may be pardoned for saying that we 
thought we detected in the floral display 
the keen sense of the beautiful which has 
always distinguished the bridegroom, and 
which every lady within miles of the city 
has had occasion for many years to employ 
in her personal adornment. 

‘‘The ample rooms of the Lewis man- 
sion were filled with the créme de la créme 
of New Canton, and many of the élite from 
Peoria and Chicago honored the nuptials 
with their presence. 

““At precisely nine o’clock the bridal 
party were ushered into the grand parlors. 
The subdued strains of the ‘Wedding 
March,’ rendered in the most faultless style 
by the talented organist of the First Church, 
Miss Ganson (the elegant piano that has so 
long graced the Lewis mansion was never 
better employed), floated through the air 
and filled the rooms with a flood of melody. 
They took their position under an immense 
floral arch, and the Rev. Mr. Latimer, 
D.D., of the Presbyterian Church, stepped 
forward and, in a ceremony remarkable 
for its good taste, pronounced the happy 
words that united two fond hearts accord- 
ing to the beautiful formula of his church, 
and two loving souls were united indissol- 


ly. 

‘‘The lovely bride was arrayed in a 
heavy white silk dress, low corsage, demi- 
train, the sides looped up with orange 
flowers, and profusely trimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace. Her brow was surmounted 
witha wreath of exquisite orange blossoms, 
from which issued the gauzy bridal-veil, 
which floated gracefully to the floor. She 
attracted the attention of all and presented 
a picture the like of which Raphael might 
have given halfais if to have reproduced, 





The groom appeared in the conventional 
black full-dress coat, faultless pantaloons, 
and white gloves and tie. 

“ The ladies present vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their toilets, a num- 
ber of them having been gotten up express- 
ly for the occasion. It was the remark of 
several gentlemen present from Chicago 
that never in that city of luxury had they 
ever seen gathered together more elegantly 
attired ladies or more distingué cavaliers. 

“‘After the ceremony the happy pair re- 
ceived the congratulations of their many 
friends, who all united in wishing them 
the most perfect happiness, and that their 
life might flow on as peacefully as course 
of babbling brooks through summer mead- 
ows, with no dark clouds to ever cover their 
happy sky. — 

“The old veteran, Col. Peppernell, ex- 
cited much amusement by comparing the 
appearance of the mansion, in its dazzling 
splendor, with the first wedding he attended 
in New Canton. The flowers then were 
gathered from the prairie, the bride was 
arrayed in calico and wore a smart white 
apron, and the groom sported on the occa- 
sion his best suit of Kentucky jeans, 
‘There were no crosses of flowers from 
Chicago,’ said the Colonel; ‘ no table groan- 
in’ with all the luxuries of the season; no 
silks and satins and velvets; no floors cov- 
ered with cloth for dancing; but there was 
a log cabin, one room and a big fire at the 
end of it, and the refreshments were 
pumpkin pies and venison and hard cider— 
no champagne in them days. And the 
wedding presents—there was no silver cake- 
baskets and things; but we all chipped in 
and made up a purse for the couple to get 
’em something to go to housekeepin’. I 
performed the ceremony, as a justice of the 
peace; and I gave ’em my fee (which was 
not a twenty-dollar gold piece) and a half- 
dollar besides. But we danced as long and 
were as jolly as weshall be to-night. Earth- 
ly grandeur counts but for little.’ 

“It is a bold flight of the imagination 
and one can scarcely conceive of such a 
thing; but, if our hopes are realized, the 
wedding of ten years hence will excel this 
in grandeur as far as this excelled the 
humble scene so graphically described by 
the distinguished president of the Land 
Company. 

‘The bridal presents—composed of many 
useful and ornamental articles, vertu and 
bric-i-brac—were rich and elegant in the 
extreme and excited the admiration of all. 
The following is a partial list of them. 
Want of space precludes afull enumeration: 
“Rev. Mr. LATIMER AND. WIFE: book- 

mark, with Bible, embroidered in two 
colors. 

‘‘Mr. Cuas. Burt: deed of lot in Fourth 
Addition to New Canton. 

‘‘Mrs. Cuas. Burt: silver cake-basket. 

“‘TH0s PADDLEFORD, SENIOR, father of the 
bridegroom: ten lots in Second Addi- 
tion to New Canton, deeded directly to 
the bride. 

“Mrs. Tos, PADDLEFORD, mother of the 
bridegroom: set of solid silver spoons 
and richly plated knives. 

‘‘CoL. SETH PEPPERNELL: to bride and 
bridegroom each a lot in Third Addi- 
tion to New Canton. 

“« SqurrE SHARP: lot in North Addition. 

‘Capt. PEAK: lot in North Addition. 

“Mrs. Capr. PEAK: silver-plated cake- 
basket. 

““Mrs. Squrre Suarp: silver napkin-ring. 

‘Mrs. Cot. PEPPERNELL: silver cake-bas- 


ket. 

‘““Mrs. Ansotom THOMPSON: silver cake- 
basket. 

“Mrs, J. G. Rostnson: silver napkin-ring, 

‘“*Mr. and Mrs. PEerrinciLu: silver cake- 
basket. 

‘‘Mrs. PETER TORRENCE: elegant carved 
wooden salad-fork and spoon. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Sami. Marsa: silver cake- 
baskets. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. PerrigREw and Daven: 
TERS: pair of silver napkin-rings. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, SHuspart SANDERS: pait 
vases. 

‘“Mr. and Mrs. Nat. HavGutTon: 
cake-basket. 

‘There were other presents equally valu- 
able, from almost every family in the city, 
who took this method of testifying their 
respect for the happy pair.” 

[From the Sentinel.} 

(The Paddlefords did not advertise in The 
Sentinel and the editor was not invited.) 

‘“‘Thos. Paddleford, of the firm of Pad- 
dleford & Son, was married, Wednesday 
night, to Miss Mary Lewis. A very re- 
spectable company, in point of numbers, 
was present.” 

The next morning Tom Paddleford 
gazed at the presents, so ostentatiously dis- 


silver 


‘played, and tried very hard to preserve a 


smiling exterior. Butit wasa failure. He 
turned away with disgust so plainly de- 
picted on his features as to be visible to 
any one. 

“Fifteen cake-baskets and _ thirty-one 
napkin-rings, and all of them plated except 
Ma’s, and that I have to pay for. Popham, 
the jeweler, had a hig stock on hand and 
closed ’em out cheap. We deal in the 
same goods, but nobody bought ’em of us, 


Bah!’ 
To be Continued. * 
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February 8, 1877.] 


TO ——____________________ 


A QUESTION. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





Ir Christ should suddenly stand upon Broad- 
way, 
Touching the poor and wretched, rich and 
strong, 
I wonder would he pause to preach or pray, 
Or lift some pleading psalm or joyful song. 


And, if the crowd should press, and he say 
“Come, 

Within my churches there is surely room,” 

And find them closed with many a bar and 
lock, 

At those shut doors would Jesus stand and 
knock ? 


Would he don shining alb, or splendid stole, 
Black gown, or snowy robe, or mystic band, 
Tell what St. Peter said, or quote St. Paul, 

Or mutter prayers that none could understand ? 


Or would he walk down streets of misery, 
And ery: ‘‘ Poor, weary ones, come unto me!” 
The hungry feed, the naked clothe and warm, 
The little children bear upon his arm ? 





OUR COUNTRY. 


A THANKSGIVING DISCOURSE. 


BY HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER, D.D. AND M.D., 


PASTOR OF CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











[Tis Sermon, as repeated, by special re- 
quest, on Sunday, Jan. 29th, we print, by 
favor of Dr. Scudder, from his manuscript. ] 


PSALM xcv, 2: ** Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving.” 

We should offer devout thanksgiving to our 
God for food, clothes, shelter, health, reputa- 
tion, and the enjoyment of reason. We should 
bless him for our homes, our loved ones, our 
circle of friends, our social, literary, civil, and 
spiritual privileges, and for the degree of hap- 
piness which he has granted us; and especially 
should we be thankful for the capacity of grat- 
itude itself, since it is only through gratitude 
that God can recover a sinful soul. 

But it seems fit, on this Thanksgiving Day, 
since our nation is this year a century old, that 
we should look back and trace the workings of 
God’s heart and hand in our past history. This 
commonwealth is old enough to have a history, 
and yet not so old as to make an exploration of 
it impracticable or difficult. Within the limits 
of this occasion, however, we can take only a 
birdseye view. We must assume wings, and 
fly over the past as over a landscape, glancing 
only at those things which are most prominent, 
which lift themselves high up into distinet 
view—as a bird, in flying, would note the 
mountains, rivers, forests, and church-spires. 

In the discovery of America we discern acts 
of special providence. The agents used were 
a@manandawoman. The man was a Genoese 
sailor. The woman was a queen. The man 
was animated by an ardent and adventurous 
spirit. He was not seeking for new continents ; 
but thought he might strike out a pathway for 
commerce directly across the western seas to 
the East Indies. The woman wanted the treas- 
ures of other lands and desired to convert heath- 
en tribes. The man was Columbus, and the 
woman was Isabella. The enthusiastic sailor 
enlisted the queen and her husband, Ferdinand 
of Spain, in his grand scheme, and, with three 
little vessels, pushed his way through unkrown 
waters, till he fell among the islands that 
fringe the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
found what he was not looking for—a new 
world. Thus was this brave soul providentially 
led to a greater reward than his wildest dream 
ever suggested ; and to mankind was givena 
vast continent, a new and potent factor in the 
civilization of the future. 

We have reason to be grateful for the way in 
which this country was colonized. Its coloniza- 
tion, originating in religious persecution, furn- 
ished a much-needed education. Let us see 
how this was. Persecuted Puritans fled for 
liberty into the region which became Massachu- 
setts, persecuted Catholics into Maryland, per- 
secuted Huguenots into South Carolina, and 
persecuted and poverty-stricken people of 
various sorts into Georgia. Wise, good, brave, 
patient, and fervently in love with freedom as 
these men were, they had not attained to the 
last and loftiest notion of liberty, that of uni- 
versal toleration. So, when they found an 
asylum here, they initiated persecutions among 
themselves. But this only induced a further 
colonization. Virginia would not give Puri- 
tans and Quakers a foothold in her territory; 
and, therefore, they went elsewhere and 
founded other states. The Puritans who, fleeing 
from religious oppression, had settled in Massa- 
chusetts, forthwith resolved that they could 
not tolerate Quakers, determined that none 
should vote unless they belonged to the church, 
and even turned their hands to catching, con- 
demning, and executing witches. These 
Massachusetts Puritans made their colony too 
hot for Roger Williams; and he, escaping from 





THE INDEPENDENT 


their cruel intolerance into wild, unoccupied 
lands, became the author of Rhode Island, 
The maltreated Quakers, concentrating in a 
spot where there were only Indians and wild 
beasts, found them more tolerant than their 
fellow-men, and instituted Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina was settled by men who fled from un- 
der the heavy hand of Episcopalians in Vir- 
giaia—very High Churchmen, who deemed it an 
office of their religion to cast out those who 
could not hiss their ecclesiastical shibboleth, 
Now, these mutual persecutions were the ele- 
ments in a new education. Gradually these 
men opened their eyes. They perceived the 
inconsistency of insisting upon religious liberty 
for themselves and denying it to others; and 
they reached, step by step, slowly, but surely 
and forever, the grand conclusion—which has 
been set as a foundation-stone in the edifice of 
our American polity—that all men, in regard to 
their religion, must be left free, without civil 
penalties or restrictions of any sort, to their 
own conscience and to their God. 

God’s gracious interposition, and conse- 
quently our obligation to gratitude, is evident 
in respect to the predominance that was here 
achieved by one body of men among the many 
struggling colonists. Men flocked hither from 
all parts of the Old World—Spaniards, French, 
Dutch, Swedes, Germans, Russians, English- 
men. There must, in time, be conflict. Which 
should become dominant? Which should give 
feature and character to the nation that was to 
be born ? 

Should it be Spaniards? None were more 
mettlesome, enterprising, intrepid than they. 
Their bold and daring explorers penetrated 
everywhere. Theirships found their way to the 
Pacific, which still bears the name they gave it. 
They circumnavigated the globe. Their soldiers 
conquered Mexico. But, in spite of their hero- 
ism and pertinacity, it was God’s will that they 
should not have this country for their perpetual 
possession. If you wish to know what this land 
would be if the Spaniards had become sovy- 
ereign, look at Mexico, at Cuba, and at the 
wretched condition of Spain itself. Let us 
be thankful that they have left their tracks on 
the bare surface of the country in the shape of 
names alone. We see where they went and re- 
member what they did when we pronounce the 
words Florida, California, Santa Fé, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Sacramento, San Joaquin, 
and San José. It was the destiny of Spain to 
degenerate, and the last-born of the nations 
was not to be the offspring of degeneracy. 

As the Spaniards came for gold, the French 
eame forfish. The fishing-banks attracted their 
vessels as the magnet attracts steel filings. Soon 
they came in great numbers, for they discovered 
that there was something better even than cod- 
fish on this side of the Atlantic. They, too, 
were high-spirited and dashing pioneers. The 
woods and the lakes swarmed with their ad- 
venturous missionaries, trappers, and hunters. 
They found the heart and the arteries of the 
country. Around the great lakes, along the 
shores of the Saint Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi they settled. They called their dominion 
** New France.’? They were masters down to 
New Orleans and Mobile. The mighty valley 
through which the ‘‘ Father of Waters’ flows 
was theirs. Of all that fajled, they came the 
nearest to winning. It costfour warsand much 
purchase-money to dispossess them. Only at 
the close of the fourth war—called the French 
and Indian War—they surrendered to England 
the domain that lay between the Mississippi 
River and the Allegheny Mountains. The 
Frenchmen of that day were not fitted to estab- 
lish that which God designed should arise here 
in stateliest proportions—a republican common- 
wealth—and, therefore, the Frenchmen retired. 

Besides both Spaniards and Frenchmen were 
Roman Catholics, and Providence did not de- 
sign that this should be a Roman Catholic 
nation. I heard a few days since that a Cath- 
olic priest told his people from the pulpit that 
this country was theirs—that Christopher 
Columbus was a Catholic, that he had put the 
sign of the Cross upon it, and that the Pope 
would have it. We shall see. Doubtless the 
sign of the Cross is on the land, and may it 
never be effaced. But itis the Cross as inter- 
preted by the open Bible and bulwarked bya 
free church and by the common school, and not 
as interpreted by the superstitions and bigotries 
of papal tradition. 

The Dutch were an honorable people—clean, 
neat, well-built, self-possessed, intelligent, 
resolute, persevering, liberal, and _ liberty- 
loving. They called their pcssessions “‘ The 
New Netherlands,’ and their city (across the 
river) ‘‘ New Amsterdam”’; but it was the pur- 
pose of Meaven that this country should be 
something more than a second edition of Hol- 
land, numerous though its virtues are. Hol- 
land was too slow and ponderous. It was not 
adequate to the exigencies of a new country, 
which was to become the fountain and the 
theater of the most intense activities. 

God chose that Englishmen should be supreme 
and sovereign among the colonists. Godchose 
not Spanish, French, or Dutch to be the lan- 





guage of the New World, but English—a lan- 








guage in its structure, flexibility, and recep- 
tivity suited to become the universal tongue, if 
ever the whole earth shall be again “‘ of one 
language and of one speech.’? Englishmen 
brought hither their literature, laws, and re- 
ligion. They breathed into the infant form of 
this people the indomitable spirit of liberty, 
which they had won in the conflicts of hun- 
dreds of years between the crown and the com- 
monalty. They who came hereas settlers were 
the cream of Englishmen—the Puritans, than 
whom no wiser, truer, purer, grander, freer 
men were ever produced in the earth anywhere. 
They had strong bodies, with hearts of oak 
and wills of ironinside them. They were be- 
lievers in God, in the Bible, in Jesus Christ, in 
education, in equal laws, in a government of the 
people and forthe people. And we havereason 
to praise God for such an illustrious ancestry. 

Again, there is cause for thankfulness in the 
fact that many of the colonies, in their earlier 
days, when most impressible, were presided 
over by great, good, sagacious, patriotic indi- 
viduals, who left the stamp of their character 
upon those colonies. Virginia had for its ruler 
the wise Lord Delaware. Maryland had Lord 
Baltimore, one of Nature’s noblemen, who, 
though a Catholic, was inspired with true views 
of liberty and under whose administration no 
religion was proscribed or fettered; but all 
forms of belief were recognized as being under 
the equal protection of the government. 
Georgia had James Oglethorpe, a humane and 
benignant legislator—a brave soldier, too, for 
he repelled an invasion of three thousand Span- 
iards with only eight hundred men. New En- 
gland owed her name to John Smith. The 
word ‘“‘Smith” in these days is suggestive not 
of a particular individual, but, rather, of sev- 
eral pages in the New York Directory; but 
there were not so many gentlemen of that 
name then, and this John Smith had already 
made a splendid record for himself tn Virginia. 
He was the hero in the story of Pocahontas. 
He was clear-sighted, as well as fearless and 
valorous, and impressed something of himself 
upon every place that he touched. Rhode 
Island had Roger Williams. He was the man 
who, persecuted by others, indignantly refused 
to persecute in turn. His noble soul had at- 
tained unto the perfect law of liberty, and in 
his colony no man—Puritan or Jew, Quaker or 
Catholic, believer or infidel—could be molested 
for his religious faith, When Rhode Island 
was importuned by other colonies to lay its 
hand upon the Quakers, as they had done, it 
consented not; but, animated by the spirit of 
Roger Williams, thundered out its ‘‘No”’ loud 
enough to send the echoes through the land. 
New Jersey had Robert Barclay and William 
Penn ; Delaware had Penn; and Pennsylvania 
was Penn. This one man exerted his beneficent 
influence over three colonies. Pure-minded, 
gentle-hearted, with a will that held tenacious- 
ly to that which was right and good, he was a 
conscientious, accomplished, and successful 
statesman. Even the wild Indians loved and 
obeyed him, and Pennsylvania in the days of 
William Penn feared no assault by day nor 
massacre by night. Many of our colonies were 
thus gardens under the care of the great Hus- 
bandman, and the tallest plants in them were 
the choicest, the fairest, the most fruitful. 

But were these thirteen colonies to be thir- 
teen different principalities, thirteen separate 
and perhaps antagonistic governments? Was 
North America to produce a crop of little king- 
doms—divided, jealous, often at war with each 
other? Howcould a national unity be created ? 
Some mighty molding force was needed to in- 
corporate these colonies, as the harmoniously 
co-operative members of one body politic. 

Providence in due time let loose the agency 
needed to effect this. England taxed the colo- 
nies severely, without recognizing their right 
of representation. She enacted the Stamp Act, 
and attempted thereby to levy an oppressive 
tribute upon everything that needed legal 
sanction and authentication. She hampered 
their commerce by her navigation acts, which 
were passed and enforced solely for her own 
aggrandizement. The colonists bore it long; 
but at last the yoke became too galling, the 
burden too heavy. There necks were sore and 
their backs were weary; and, by an act of vir- 
tuous audacity, on July 4th, 1776, these colonies 
achieved a national birth in their declaration of 
independence. As when God descended on 
Mount Sinai Israel was born as a nation, so 
that day’s declaration in Congress was the birth 
of the American people. 

In this national emancipation the right men 
came tothe front, as they always do in God’s 
appointed times—men who had the wisdom, the 
courage, and the ardor to inaugurate and fulfill 
the enterprise of securing the long-desired lib- 
erty. Behold what takes place! Patrick Henry 
arises to stir men’s souls by his fiery eloquence. 
Samuel Adams lifts up his voice and calls upon 
the colonies to elect a Congress. Thomas Jef- 
ferson composes the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. George Washington appears to organize, 
train, lead, and inspire afmies; to endure re- 
verses with a sublime patience and confidence; 





to suffer calumny; to be defamed and conspired 


On 





against ; to persevere with faith in God and 

liberty, though money, tents, shoes, clothes, 

food, and fire were wanting; and, finally, to 

triumph over all foes, factions, and difficulties 

most gloriously. Worthy coadjutors spring to 

help him—Gates, to whom Burgoyne surren- 

ders an army; and Nathaniel Greene, the famous 

retreater, whose masterly retreats operated on 
the enemy like victories. Even subordinate 

officers catch the same unconquerable temper. 

Moultrie, in his rude fort, built of logs and 
sand, with only four hundred men, beats off a 
British army and navy; Marion and Sumter in 

the South have their camps in inaccessible 
places among the hills and swamps, and fall 
unexpectedly on their foes, till their names be- 
come a terror; and Colonel Stark, with his 
Green Mountain Boys, charges upon the enemy, 

exclaiming: ‘‘ Boys, to-day we conquer or Molly 
Stark is a widow !” 

The same spirit is on the sea, as free as the 
roll of its waves. The newborn flag, with its 
red, white, and blue, flashes through seas in- 
fested by British cruisers, and Paul Jones, who 
could not be vanquished, because he never 
knew when he was whipped, makes that flag 
respected and feared. See him! He is equal 
to every emergency. His ship is riddled with 
shot and is ready to sink, and his antagonist 
calls on him to strike his flag. ‘‘ Strike my 
flag! Why, I have not begun to fight yet!” is 
the reply, and he boards and captures his 
enemy. 

Help, too, comes from abroad. Lafayette 
crosses the sea to make our cause his own, 
and wins many of his countrymen to aid us 
and fight for us. And other men, distinguished 
for their love of liberty, such as Kosciusko, and 
Pulaski, and DeKalb, and Steuben, join our 
ranks, 

While these things are going on in camp and 
field and on the sea, a faithful, hopeful body 
of men—the Continental Congress—are watch- 
ing and devising and working. They are driven 
from place to place; but they are undismayed. 
They pick up their books and papers and flee 
from one spot, only to set up the seat of gov- 
ernment elsewhere—now at Philadelphia, then 
at Baltimore, at Lancaster, at Princeton, at 
Annapolis, at Trenton, at New York. 

Finally, as the fruit of all this, Washington, at 
Yorktown, receives the sword of Cornwallis and 
the surrender of his army, and all British hopes 
of domination here are at anend. The thirteen 
colonies have come out of the terrible confiict 
purified by suffering. Their inmost souls knit 
together in indissoluble union—one people, 
consolidated, developed unto the full stature 
of national manhood, with strong muscles and 
brave hearts consecrated forever to liberty. 
The thirteen become a unit in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The old Articles of Confederation 
are laid aside. A new Constitution is framed, a 
commonwealth is formed, and over it is in- 
stalled, as its first chief magistrate, the hero 
and the statesman, the man of name immortal 
and of fame ever-increasing—George Washing- 
ton. Looking back upon the birth of our na- 
tion, how can we help lifting up our hearts to 
God in praise ? 2 

There follows a career of remarkable pros- 
perity, of expansion, of development in every 
direction. Wide and wild tracts of country 
lying between the original colonies and the 
Rocky Mountains are entered upon by hardy 
settlers; and, as from cocoon to full-formed 
imago, those tracts pass, one after another, 
from the condition of territory to that of full- 
fledged states. The people exchange the ex- 
citement of war for the excitement of politics. 
First the parties sre Federal and Republican, 
the one demanding a greater and the other a 
less concentration of power in the General 
Government. The political pendulum oscil- 
lates to and fro. The first Adams (Jobn) is a 
Federalist; Jefferson is a Republican; then 
Madison is a Federalist again ; and Monroe is 
elected not by a party, but because the people 
would have him—a singular and delightful dis- 
tinction, which caused the time in which it 
took place to be called “‘ the era of good feel- 
ing.” Then the old parties are dissolved, and 
new circumstances and needs originate new 
parties. He whois for a United States bank 
and a protective tariff is a Whig; and he whois 
anti-bank and anti-tariff is a Democrat. Again 
the pendulum is almost impartial in its swing. 
The second Adams (John Quincy) is a Whig, 
and Jackson is a Democrat, and Van Buren is a 
Democrat, and Harrison is a Whig, and Tyler 
is nothing, and Polk isa Democrat, and Taylor 
is a Whig, and Pierce and Buchanan are Dem- 
ocrats. Once more there is a dissolution of 
parties, for there is a change of issues; and the 
new exigencies give rise to the two parties of 
the present, the Republican and the Demo- 
eratic. 

In this stage of our history there were two 
wars which secured important results. The 
first was the War of 1812 with England, which 
decided in the negative England’s assumed 
right to board our ships at her will and search 
for and take away such persons as she chose to 
consider her subjects, and which also deserved- 





ly rebuked her for her violations of interna- 











tional law in seizing as prizes such of our mer- 
chant vessels as were found transgressing her 
arbitrary and unjust commercial regulations. 
This war caused our flag to be honored on all 
the seas. In such seasons of conflict some- 
times sentences spring into being which do not 
perish with those-who uttered them, but sur- 
vive, and, signally asserting themselves and 
far transcending the occasions that produced 
them, outreach all national limits and attain to 
a universal currency and become as wide- 
spread and as effective as proverbs. Twosuch 
sentences were born in this war. They were 
Commodore Perry’s “‘ We have met the enemy 
and they are ours!’ and Captain Lawrence’s 
dying exclamation, ‘“‘Don’t give up the 
ship !”” 

The second war was with Mexico, and it re- 
sulted in giving us New Mexico, Utah, and 
California, so that the lands of the Republic 
were limited only by the oceans on the east 
and on the west. 

In the midst of the8e prosperities existed ‘an 
evil which had hitherto been kept within 
bounds. This was slavery. Two seemingly 
insignificant events developed it into enormous 
and threatening proportions. These were the 
introduction 6f a few kernels of rice into South 
Carolina and the invention of a machine for 
cleaning cotton. Rice and cotton became the 
staples of the South. Noone could cultivate 
these as black men could. There was a great 
demand for slave labor. Slaves were imported 
from abroad and bred on our own soil, and 
slavery increased with the rapidity and the 
rankness of a malignant growth. As it grew, 
its demoralizations became apparent. No 
sophisms could cover up and hide from view 
its injustice to the slave andits injury to the 
master. It became the national disgrace, ex- 
hibiting, as it did, the monstrous inconsistency 
of a boasted freedom with the actual bondage 
of four millions of men. The Federal Govern- 
ment was under its dominion and the fear of 
its indefinite extension fell upon all the free 
states in the Union. The subject of slavery 
became the theme of discussion all over the 
North. The heart of the country throbbed 
tumultuously under the fever of this agitation 
and the blood ran in heated currents through 
the veins of the nation. 


Then came the days of angry, bitter legisla- 
tion. The Missouri Compromise let Missouri 
in asasclave state; but it endeavored to pre- 
scribe boundaries for slavery—to build dykes 
against the inundation which menaced the 
territories. It indicated the latitude and longi- 
tude which slavery was not to overpass. Then 
Texas was admitted as a slave state, in the 
face of a tremendous opposition. This. an- 
gered the North. After this the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which was brought forward by Mr. 
Clay, in his famous Compromise Bill, was 
enacted. This angered the North still 
more. As another step that led on to the 
“ Trrepressible Conflict,’’ the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, offered by Mr. Douglas, was passed. It 
was meant as a make-peace. It proved a make- 
hate. This virtually overrode the Missouri 
Compromise, and it was fuel and wind to the 
flame, which men now began to see was fast 
waxing into an uncontrollable conflagration, 
that might lay the Union in ashes. Soon a 
territory became the scene of warfare. Kansas 
was not yetastate. Should it come into the 
Union with slavery established or abolished ? 
A fierCe conflict arose. Two opposite immi- 
grations flowed into Kansas—one from the 
North,the other from the South. They met, 
and clashed, and raged, and fought. Each 
party set up its own government and its own 
constitution. In this contest the North won 
the victory, and their victory aroused a more 
fiery exasperation in the heart of the South. 
At last, by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (called the Dred Scott de- 
cision), previous legislations and compromises 
were overturned and slavery became in reality 
nationalized. After this there could be no 
more compromise and compact. The people 
were divided into two parties, which never 
could be harmonized. They must separate or 
fight. There was no third course possible. 
But one of these alternatives, the question of 
separation, was more important even than the 
question about slavery. And the two parties, 
slavery and anti-slavery, were in direct antag- 
onism regarding it. There was a radical dif- 
ference in respect to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our national being. The one party 
declared that our Government was a voluntary 
association of states, from which any state 
eould withdraw when it pleased. The other 
affirmed that it was a body politic, out of 
which none could withdraw, any more than 
heart, lung, or liver could withdraw from the 
physical body. This, question, then must be 
submitted to the decision of the sword, as 
well as the subject of slavery, with which 
it was so closely intertwined. War was in- 
evitable, and it burst upon us suddenly, like a 
midnight tempest and with the fury of a tor- 
nado. 

The movements, the defeats, and the vic- 
tories of that warare too fresh and vivid inthe 
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minds of us all to need more than the barest 
allusion. What American of this generation 
can forget the battles of Bull Run, Shiloh, An 
tietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and 
the Wilderness? Who can forget Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to the sea and Sheridan’s 
sweep through the Shenandoah? Who can for- 
get the naval conflicts—the run of Farragut’s 
fleet past the forts at New Orleans and at Mo- 
bile; the single combat between the “‘Merrimac” 
and the “‘Monitor,”’ with the sea for an arena and 
the world for spectators ; the contest between 
the “‘ Alabama’”’ and the ‘‘ Kearsage’’; and the 
liberation of the Mississippi River from Cairo to 
itsmouth? Whocan forget the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, the fall of Vicksburg, 
of Petersburg, and Richmond? Who can for- 
get the final scenes at Appomattox Court-house, 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, and the carry- 
ing out of the Monroe doctrine inregard to the 
mushroom empire of Maximilian in Mex- 
ico? 

It was a war which, if we consider the brief 
period of its endurance, was vast beyond pre- 
cedent in its expenditure of money, in its num- 
ber of troops, andin its sacrifice of men. It 
was unexampled for the equal bravery, per- 
sistency, and I may almost add conscience dis- 
played on both sides. Its end was made 
notable by the clemency of the victors, and its 
result was singularly definite in the absolute, 
total, and perpetual abolition of slavery in the 
United States. Shall we not thank God that 
he has delivered us from the existence of two 
antagonistic and irreconcilable governments on 
this continent, side by side—the one acommon- 
wealth of slaveholders and the other of free 
men? Shall we not bless him that he has 
rescued us from the curse and the ruin of 
slavery, and that any American this day can 
stand up anywhere and say, without a blush 
upon his face, “Iam an American, the citi- 
zen of a free republic’’? 

We have thus taken a glimpse at the past. 
How evident is the hand of God in the history 
of this nation. How many reasons we have for 
thanksgiving, when we contemplate the expe- 
riences and deliverances of the hundred years 
which have just closed and when we survey the 
present greatness of this country. 

Lift up youreyes and look, There are thirty- 
seven stars in our flag, instead of thirteen. The 
original colonists have multiplied themselves 
into a population of forty millions, which, as 
the creators of new states, have filled the im- 
mense spaces between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mississippi River, and between that river 
and the Rocky Mountains, and between those 
mountains and the Pacific shores. See how 
values have risen. The island of Rhode Island 
was bought for two hundred and forty feet of 
beads, and Manhattan Island was purchased for 
twenty-five dollars. For what sum could you 
buy them now ? 

The world must have four chief staples for 
its life and material comfort: grain for food, 
cotton for clothes, coal for fuel, and gold for 
currency. What country can yield so many 
bushels of wheat to the acre as the West and 
the Northwest, especially Iowa and California ? 
How significant is the fact that even now Cal- 
ifornia’s wheat crop is worth more than its 
product of gold. What region in the whole 
earth can yield cotton in quality so good, in 
quantity so abundant as the southern portion of 
the United States? Where in the world are 
there such deposits of coal as are found within 
our borders ?—such that they almost justify the 
reply once made to the query of an English- 
man: ‘Sir, have you any coal-beds in Amer- 
ica?” ‘Yes, sir; and if you will bring your 
little island over here and drop it into our coal- 
beds, you will never find it again.”” And what 
spot on earth can compete with Nevada and 
California in the yield of precious metals—the 
one rich to repletion in silver and the other in 
gold? Verily, our land is the land of grain and 
cotton and coal and gold. 


Have our countrymen done nothing to ad- 
vance art and science? Have they been barren 
in inventions and blind in discoveries? Who 
brought the lightning down from the cloud by 
a kite’s string and flashed it from an iron key 
in a visible spark and taught men how to utilize 
it? Wasit not our own Benjamin Franklin ? 
Who taught the world how to make and run 
steamboats? Was it not one of our country- 
men, of the name of Fulton? Who invented 
the wonder of this age, its marvel and its most 
useful servant, whose voice is now never silent 
by day and by night—the telegraph? Was it 
not an American, called Morse? Who carried 
out the bold, bright thought that a telegraph 
wire might be laid on the floor of the ocean, or 
might be swung from one mountain-top to an- 
other mountain-top at the bottom of the sea, as 
from one pole to another pole on the land? 
Was it not Cyrus W. Field? Let us be thank- 
ful that in the ceaseless activities and multi- 
tudinous inventions of this age Americans have 
stood in the front rank of those who have con- 
ferred the highe@t practical gifts upon man- 
kind ? 

Let us thank our Father in Heaven that we 





are*not a people sunken in ignorance, destitute 
of the disposition to learn, and without provis- 
ion for bringing the blessings of education to 
the door of the poorest and the meanest in the 
land. Let us rejoice that so great a multitude 
of pupils assemble every day in our common 
schools ; and let us see to it that no man or sect 
ever meddles with those schools in a way to 
destroy them or even harm them in the least 
degree. He who touches our public schools 
touches the apple of our eye; aud woe be to 
him who shall ever try to put out our 
eyes. 

Let us bless the God of all grace for our 
churches and our Sunday-schools ; for the un- 
sectarian spirit that prevails in this land; and 
for the unity and the beauty of the Christian 
brotherhood, illustrated here in a degree un- 
equaled elsewhere. 

And with our thanksgivings let us lift up our 
prayers to Him from whom cometh down every 
good gift and every perfect gift that these 
blessings may be continued and enlarged ; that 
new ones—sweeter, richer, and more perfect- 
ing—may be added; and that we may be pre- 
served from all peril and disaster, so that this 
nation, which has outridden the tempest: that 
have thus far crossed its way, may never be 
wrecked, but, under the guidance of God him- 
self as pilot, may fulfill its voyage and finish 
its mission, to the glory of the Heaven and the 
benefit of the earth. 

A rectification is needed in our national pol- 
ity. The political parties dare not do anything 
in reference to it, for fear of losing temporary 
power and possession. They will not act until 
they are constrained to act by the will of the 
people, by the force of intelligence, common 
sense, political sagacity, and patriotism which 
reside in the American nation. Changes such 
as that of which I am about to speak take 
place in this country only as the results of 
long, free, exhaustive discussion. Such sub- 
jects must be agitated from pulpit, platform, 
and press, and must win their way gradually 
into universal acceptance. 

The rectification needed is a qualified suf- 
frage. I think a great change has been 
wrought in the last twenty years in the minds 
of many Americans respecting the suffrage, 
There should be, at least, an intellectual quali- 
fication. He who cannot read and write is not 
fit to vote and should not be allowed to do it. 
If we had such a qualification, it would render 
comparatively harmless much of the ignorance 
and incompetency to form political judgments 
which now assert themselves so prominently 
and disastrously. The tyranny of indiscrim- 
inate suffrage is a despotism of ignorance, in- 
experience, and corruption. 

There are those who would go further than 
this, and demand a property qualification. Even 
with them [ would not quarrel; for, though 
this would take away the power of voting from 
some intelligent and worthy men, yet it would 
be far preferable to a suffrage wholly unquali- 
fied. A distinguished jurist once said to me: 
“ Run a line through the country, and put all 
the property on one side of that line and the 
non-property on the other, and you will have 
the bulk of the intelligence and of the con- 
servative wisdom of the country on the prop- 
erty side of the line.” 

In closing, I would say: Thank God that the 
experiment here made, for a hundred years, of 
a republican form of government has not been 
a failure. Thank him that this Republic has 
more good men in it and is stronger now than 
ever before. Thank him that you live in this 
good land and that you area citizen of this 
young, vigorous, free, enterprising common- 
wealth. Be hopeful of its future. He who 
has watched over it still lovingly superintends 
it. Fear not that any such tumultuous motion 
as that through which we are now passing will 
disintegrate this nation. They who abhor 
fraudulent elections, and desire honest counts, 
and seek genuine results are still vastly the 
majority in this country. Be yourself always 
loyal. Be patriotic. Carry your virtue and 
your religion into your politics, as well as into 
allother transactions. Be not a blind partisan. 
Condemn the evil in your own party as sincere- 
ly and unsparingly as you do the evil in the 
other party. Stand up for law. Abhor trick- 
ery. Denounce political dishonesty wherever 
you discern it. Do all you can to maintain 
national rectitude. Take large, noble views, 
which shall comprehend the interests of the 
whole country. Eschew violence. Be ever 
master of yourself. Be conciliatory toward those 
who differ from you in political sentiments. 
Remember that there are good men in both 
parties. Courtesy toward others and respect 
for their liberty of opinion need not make you 
less firm in your own views. Neither will such 
qualities in you weaken your position or minify 
your arguments. Let all reflecting, virtuous, 
God-fearing, and liberty-loving men in the 
country act thus, and we shall be able, from 
one Thanksgiving day to another, to lift up in 
all the high places of the land, with voices of 
gratitude, this glad song : ‘‘ Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
he hath chosen for his own inheritance.” 
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Biblical Research, 


THE Greek text of Math. xv, 26 and 
27 has in both places the word xvvapioc, 
kuvdpiov being an affectionate diminutive, 
such as we should apply to pet spaniels. In 
the mouth of a Jew such an affectionate term 
seems very strange. The dog was regarded by 
him, as by the Mohammedans, with intense 
hatred and contempt (see Prov. xxii, 16 ; xxvi, 
11; I Sam. xvii, 43; II Kings vili, 13; Deut., 
xxiii, 18), and the tenor of our Lord’s words 
seems to reflect the usual opinion of the Jews 
upon the matter. As, however, the Vulgate 
reads canes in verse 26, and catelli, the Latin 
equivalent of xvvdpia, only in the answer of 
the Syro-Phenician woman in verse 27, two 
MSS. of the Old Latin version (the Codex 
Veronensis and Codex Forojuliensis) agreeing 
in the same reading, it is probable that the 
Greek text has been altered, in order to har- 
monize it with the corresponding passage in 
Mark vii, 27, and that originally xuvéc was the 
word used by Christ, and xvvdpia only by the 
woman. The reason that she employed the 
latter term is obvious enough. Though a Syro- 
Pheenician by birth,she was really a Greek, 
and not a Semite, by blood, according to Mark 
vii, 26; and among the Greeks and Romans the 
dog was regarded with as much affection as he 
was with contempt among the Orientals. 
Greek literature, from the Odyssey downward, 
is filled with illustrations of the aff ectionate 
companionship existing between the dog and 
his master. The actual words of the woman— 
“yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their masters’ table’’—have had much 
light thrown upon them by recent archeological 
research, Numerous Roman and Greek fune- 
ral monuments exist which represent the de- 
ceased seated before his table, with various 
viands upon it ; and on some of these the mas- 
ter and mistress are made to sit or recline at 
the table, while the children sit or stand beside 
them, ready to receive their bread, and pet ani- 
mals, such as the dog or the partridge, lie on 
the floor, waiting for the crumbs to be thrown 
tothem. These representations are in striking 
accord with the picture brought before us in 
St. Matthew. 








....Dr. Schliemann’s wonderful discoveries 
at Mycene are now closed foratime. In the 
rock-hewn tombs below the ancient city he has 
found such a rich mass of gold, silver, and 
other ornaments as amply to confirm the legend 
of Pelops and of the treasures that he brought 
from Asia, The most curious objects dis- 
interred are the golden masks, which appear to 
have been made from casts taken from the 
faces of the dead. At any rate, they fitted 
closely to the faces of the deceased, like the 
golden breastplates which covered their breasts. 
The amount of gold discovered in these tombs 
exceeds even that found at Hissarlik, and most 
of the objects are engraved with great skill and 
beauty. Besides the vases, diadems, bracelets, 
rings, and other objects of gold and silver, 
crystal cups have been met with, together with 
engraved stones and amber beads. The latter 
point to intercourse with the Baltic. The en- 
gravings and sculptures display the influence of 
Assyrian art; but, unfortunately, no vestige of 
an inscription has been found. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Pheenician alphabet had not 
yet been introduced into Greece, and (as already 
suspected) the Cypriote syllabary, which pre- 
ceded the Pheenician alphabet in the islands of 
the Zgean and on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
was unknown on the mainland of Greece. 
However, the tombs and the objects discovered 
in them are considered, by competent author- 
ities, not to be so old as Dr. Schliemann be- 
lieves. 

....Itis apparent from the structure of the 
verses Gen. xxxi, 53, 54, especially when 
compared with Joshua xxiv, 2, that different 
Gods are mentioned; though Jacob can only 
mean the God of Abraham when he swears by 
the ‘Fear of Isaac.’?> The Hebrew of v. 58 
might be translated ‘‘ the God of Abraham and 
the gods of Nahor,”’ etc.; but it seems hardly 
the proper thing. Pagninus, however, as well 
as Tremellius and Junius, translate by “‘ Deus 
Abrahami et dit Nahor’’; but in the next phrase 
the words are ‘‘ Deus patris eorum,’’ where 
‘dii? should be used for consistency’s sake. 
The versions generally resemble our A.V. Yet 
the American Bible Society’s Arabic Bible has 
“the God of Abraham and the idols [or idol, 
or religion] of Nahor, the idols [or idol, or re- 
ligion, etc.] of their fathers, judge between us.”’ 
Fiirst has a note substantially as follows: ‘‘ The 
God of Abraham and the god of Nahor were to 
be the judges between them, and take care each 
of his own worshipers. The gods of Terah— 
i, e., his religion—were divided in later times, 
and were different in the line of Abraham 


- from those in the line of Terah. The chapter 


points out the differences of religion between 
the two stocks . . as well as their dif- 
ferences in language.’’ The difference in lan- 
guage, it need scarcely be said, appears in v. 
47, where Laban calls the heap of witness by 
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a Syriac (or Aramean) name, and Jacob by a 
Hebrew nathe. 

--eeThe Jesuit press in Beirfit have just 
issued the first volume of a new Arabic transla- 
tion or revision of the Bible; the whole to be 
three volumes. It is most elegantly printed, 
with fine engravings, and cannot.do any harm 
to the Evangelical cause. They intend shortly. 
to publish the same ina smaller form. The 
translation, of course, follows the authorized 
Roman Catholic Bible; and as to its Arabic, it 
1s said to be of a high character, though not to 
pay any gredt regard to perspicuity. The work 
is hailed with pleasure by the American mis- 
sionaries. The work has been compelled by 
the excellence of the Protestant Arabic Bible, 
for there are other Catholic versions. 


Line Arts. 


Tue most notabie eVeiit of the past week 
in what may be called “ art circles’? was a sale 
of a large miscellaneous collection of American 
paintings, mostly for the benefit of the artists 
who painted them, by the Leavitts. Coming so 
soon after the sale of the Artists’ Fund pictures, 
the prices brought may be accepted as indicating 
# father '* strong market; although some of 
the piétures went off at é#tremiely low prices. 
The highest price brought by any of the can- 
vases sold was a landscape by Bierstadt, en- 
titled “Sunset near the South Pass,’? which 
sold for $1,700. Considering that the next 
highest price was $590, for ‘‘ The Challenge,” 
by J. B. Irving, and that Eastman Johnson’s 
‘* Little Gleaner’ brought but $560, Mr. Bier- 
stadt must be congratulated on his good for- 
tune. Mr. Guy’s “‘ Orange Girl” brought $500; 
‘The Moorish Soldier on Guard,’ by H. Hum- 
phrey Moore, sold for $350; and “The Banjo 
Player,’’ a well-known picture by the late 
W. 8. Mount, brought but $260. Most of the 
laiidscapes arid pictures of still life sold very 
1d6W; tangitig froti $12.50 upward. The sale 
dttracted a large crowd and lasted two nights. 

.-.-A good deal of disappointment has been 
expressed by visitors to the Lenox Art Collec- 
tion at the very poor quality of the paintings 
representing so eminent an artist as the late C. 
R. Leslie. But the truth is, they do not repre- 
sent him at all. They must have been mere 
‘*pot-boilers,” painted by him in his latter 
years, when his artistic talent had all departed 
and he worked on only for money, and with- 
out feeling the slightest interest in his work and 
thinking his reputation strong enough to bear 
such reproaches upon it. Besides, they were 
painted to order for this country, and, after 
his experiences at West Point, where he was 
for # short tinte professor of drawing, he had a 
thorough contenipt for American opinion on 
the subject of art. Yet the best picture he ever 
painted, his ‘‘ Master Slender and Anne Page,” 
was painted to order fora New Yorker, That 
admirable production ought to be in the Lenox 
Collection, to keep its companion, Stuart New- 
ton’s ‘“‘Dull Lecture,’”’ in countenance. But, 
unfortunately, the ‘‘ Anne Page’’ isin London. 


....Before leaving New York, Mr. Esco- 
sura, the artist, put into Mr. 8. P. Avery’s 
hands one hundred dollars in gold for the Me- 
tropolitan Museum in this city, ‘‘as a slight 





token of his appreciation of the kindness of | 


the American people and of his interest in the 
progress of art.’”’ The token was slight ; but 
then it was well intended, though we should be 
loth to measure Mr. Escosura’s interest in the 
progress of art by the sum total of his gift. 
He might have given one of his paintings. 


.-»-The Boston army and navy monument 
could be dedicated July 4th; but, at the request 
of the Grand Army, the services will be post- 
poned until September 17th, the anniversary of 
the settlement of Boston. All the figures but 
America and the bas-reliefs are finished. 


+»+»Daniel C. French, the sculptor of the 
Minute Man at Concord, Mass,, is now at work 
in Washington, on a group representing Peace 
and War, for the St, Louis Custom-house. The 
figures, 14 feet in hight, will be cut in granite. 


....Mr. George W. Maynard, of this city, who 
has finished the decoration of Trinity Church, 
Boston, left Philadelphia recently, in the 
steamer ‘ Nederland,” for Paris, where he pro- 
poses to continue his studies. 


....It is announced that Charles Adams, the 
American who has for three or four years been 
the principal tenor in the Vienna opera, has 
been engaged for the Handel and Haydn Trien- 
nial, at Boston, in May. 

-.--James Fairman, the landscape painter, 
has been exhibiting his pictures in Springfield, 
Mass., where he lectured on the subject of 
‘The Voice of the Fine Arts to the Masses.’’ 


...-A Philadelphia paper says that Frank D, 
Miller, the artist, has gone to Antwerp, with 
the expectation of remaining abroad several 
years. 


...-Mr. Eaton, the painter, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Art School of the 
Cooper Union. 
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THE United States Senate will have. some 
eminently practical men among its members 
after the 4th of March next. That grave 
body has been more distinguished for its able 
lawyers than for its millionaires and self-made 
men; but the great men of the Senate here- 
after are likely to be of the class who can 
pay for their places. Judge David Davis, 
elected in Illinois as the suecessor of Senator 
Logan, may not be able to show so large an 
amount of property as the two silver-mine 
senators from Nevada; but he is represented 
as worth three millions of dollars and as the 
owner of fourteen well-cultivated farms in one 
county of Illinois. Then there is Colonel 
Plumb, the newly-elected senator from Kan- 
sas, who used to print a newspaper in Emporia, 
has become a lawyer and managed to make a 
millionaire of himself. Senator Ferry, of 
Michigan, who has just been re-elected, was 
never a lawyer; but he madea fortune in the 
lumber business, which enabled him to become 
asenator. If these men display half the abil- 
ity in looking after the affairs of the people 
that they did in taking care of themselves 
they will prove a genuine blessing tothe coun- 
try. 


....The Empire State has no representative 
among the members of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, although two of them, Judge Bradley, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Payne, of Ohio, were born 
in this state ; but Connecticut bears off a large 
share of the honors of the Commission. Judge 
Strong, of Pennsylvania, and Judge Field, of 
California, are both natives of that state. 
Judge Miller, of Ohio, was born in Kentucky ; 
Judge Clifford, of Maine, in New Hampshire ; 
Senator Edmunds in Vermont; Senator Morton 
in Indiana; Senator Freylinghuysen in New 
Jersey; Senator Thurman, of Ohio, and Repre- 
sentative Hunton in Virginia; Senator Bayard 
in Delaware; Representative Garfield in Ohio ; 
Hoar and Abbott in Massachusetts. Although 
there is one ex-rebel officer, Hutiton, on the 
Commission, the South is virtually excluded 
from the Electoral Commission. 





...-Graduates of Yale are looming up in the 
legal profession. The Hon. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, who has just assumed the duties of U. 8. 
District Attorney in New York, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Taft, Chief Justice Waite, Corporation- 
Counsel Whitney, and N. Y. District-Attorney 
Phelps are all Yale men. But General Wood- 
ford did not graduate, though he studied there. 
He was of the class of 1851. 


....According to Mr. Jennings, the London 
correspondent of the New York World, Dr. 
Russell, of The London Times, was given a 
thousand pounds sterling for lobbying through 
Parliament an Indian prince's claim. The En- 
glish papers say it was only £500, which shows 
that Doctor Russell was not so high-priced as 
he was supposed to be. 


...-A half million of readers will learn with 
regret that ‘‘Toddie,”’ one of the originals of 
**Helen’s Babies,” died suddenly of membran- 
ous croup, on Tuesday week, in Brooklyn. He 
was the youngest son of John Habberton, the 
author of the book named, and was a child of 
unusual quaintness and promise. 


...-Some of the Boston papers say that Mr. 
Moody bears a very strong resemblance to 
President Grant. But in what the resemblance 
consists, where it begins, and where it ends 
they do not say. The resemblance is certainly 
not in their methods of addressing an aud- 
ience. 


.---A correspondent writing from Rome says 
that the present abbot of the Benedictine Con- 
vent of Monte Cassino is an ecclesiastic of 
American birth and education—Father Kruger, 
of one of the Western cities, whose sister is 
the lady superior of a religious house in Chi- 
cago. 

...» President Anderson,of Rochester Univers- 
ity, thinks that injudicious outdoor relief is 
the great cause of pauperism everywhere, and 
declares that, in giving, the heart must not get 
the better of the head. President Anderson is 
level about the head. 


=----It is reported that an “effort is making to 
inducg Mr. James T. Fields to deliver his lec- 
tures on English literature before the students 
of Yale College.”” Probably not much of an 
effort will be necessary. 


----Mrse. Belknap, rumor hints, is about to 
publish a book on Washington society; and, if 
rumor hints truly, a very interesting and prob- 
ably a very bitter book will be furnished the 
reading public. 


.-».The Worcester Press wickedly speaks of 
President Seelye as ‘‘that eminent scholar in 
politics, that distinguished fish out of water.”’ 
But he will not continue out of water after the 
4th of March. 


.-..Sir Edward Thornton sent to the “‘ pound 
party ’’ given in Washington the other night a 


Science. 


In a late number of The American Natural- 
ist Dr. Elliott Coues writes about the destruc- 
tion of birds by telegraph wires. Few persons, 
it seems, even among ornithologists, realize 
what an immense number of birds are annually 
killed by flying against these wires. The de- 
struction thus quietly, insidiously, and uninter- 
ruptedly accomplished is supposed to represent 
the death of many hundred thousand of birds 
annually. The case is thus stated by Dr. Coues 
from observations made in journeying about 
ove hundred miles along the lines of telegraph 
over the prairie of Colorado: 


«‘ Almost immediately. — riding by the 
telegraph wire, I noticed a dead lark; and, as 
I passed several more in quick succession, my 
attention was aroused. e position of the 
dead birds enabled me to trace cause and effect 
before I actually witnessed a case of the kill- 
ing. The bodies lay in every instance nearly 
or directly beneath the wire. A _ crip- 
pled bird was occasionally seen fluttering 
along the road. Becoming interested in 
the matter, I began to count, and desisted 
only after actually counting a hundred in the 
cotirse of one hour’s leisurely riding—repre- 
senting, perhaps, a distance of three miles. 
Nor was it long before I saw birds strike the wire, 
and fall stunned tothe ground. Three such cases 
were witnessed within the hour. One bird had 
its wing broken, another was picked up dying 
in convulsions from the force of the blow. The 
eyeballs of several dead ones I examined were 
started from their sockets, and the feathers of 
the forehead were torn off, indicating a violent 
blow upon the head ; but in most cases there 
was left no outward mark of the fatal internal 
injury. Along some particular stretches of 
wire, where ;for whatever reason, birds had con- 
gregated, the dead ones averaged, at least, one 
to every interval between the poles. Sometimes 
two or three lay together, showing where a 
flock had passed by and been decimated. The 
great majority of birds destroyed covsisted of 
larks.”” 


This the writer accounts for by their singularly 
wayward, impulsive mode of flight, which in- }, 
creased the risk of striking the wires. 


“Given,” continues he, “one hundred dead 
birds to three miles of wire, all killed, perhaps, 
within a week, or, given three birds seen to 
strike and fall in an hour, how many are an- 
nitally killed by the telegraph wires of the 
United States? Ishould be sorry to suppose, 
however, tbat the rate of destruction I wit- 
nessed is not ator near the maximum; for I 
have seldom seen more birds to the acre than 
during the day to which I particularly refer, 
and never under circumstances more likely to 
result in the disaster of whichI speak. Usually 
a remedy has been or may be provided for any 
unnecessary or undesirable destruction of 
birds ; but there seems to be none in this in- 
stance. Since we cannot conveniently abolish 
the telegraph, we must be content with fewer 
birds. The only moral I can discern is that 
larks must not fly against telegraph wires.” 





....For mending glass utensils and earthen- 
ware glue mixed with bichromate of potash 
seems to be particularly suitable, for any frac- 
ture is firmly mended by means of the com- 
pound. Astrong solution of glue or gelatine 
is made (the latter is employed when the work 
is to be done neatly) by dissolving five to ten 
parts of dry gelatine in water, and for every 
five parts of gelatine employed one part of 
bichromate of potash is added. The mixture 
is kept from the light until required for use, 
and the two surfaces of a fracture are coated 
with it and then pressed or fastened together 
with a string. Placed in the sunshine the bi- 
chromated glue soon becomes hard and insolu- 
ble, and after a few hours the broken object 
is found to be firmly cemented. If the work is 
done neatly, the crack is scarcely to be seen; 
and even hot water will fail to dissolve the 
glue, which has, of course, been fixed by the 
light. Chrome glue may also be used to pre- 
pare waterproof articles, the material being 
stretched and coated two or three times with 
the solution and exposed to light. To water. 
proof portmanteaus and bags in this manner 
would be a most economical proceeding ; but 
we think the proposal to add a small percent- 
age of glycerine to the gelatine should be at- 
tended to, as otherwise the covering would be 
a very brittle one. Dingler’s Journal recom- 
mends its employment for roofing purposes, to 
fix the tar and add to its waterproofing quali- 
ties, and it states that a winter’s rain upon a 
roof treated in such a way had not any injuri- 
ous effects. There can be no doubt that many 
capital applications might be made of the ma- 
terial, especially by photographers, who under- 
stand the qualities of the mixture so well. 
Some time ago, we believe, a patent was taken 
out for coating the walls of apartments with 
the composition, to render them waterproof ; 
but we do not know whether it still stands. 


...-Eucalyptus, the gum-tree of Australia, 
comprises a Jarge number of species. The Z. 
globulus attained celebrity by mere accident ; 
for, whatever merits it may have, they are 
shared in by many others and perhaps to a 
greater extent. As regards growth, it is infe- 
rior in rapidity to ZZ. eugenoides. A plant of 
this growing in Algeria, which in 1873 was but 
four inches high, is now 26 feet high and 12 
inches in circumference three: feet from the 
ground. Twelve feet a year almost equals the 
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Missions. 

Tue Chinese cannot, apparently, get over 
their distrust and dislike of foreigners. In all 
the excitements which sweep over the country— 
such as the “tail-cutting,”’ ‘‘ paper-men,” and 
‘‘black-cat” scares of the past year—the popu- 
lar indignation is all vented on the foreigners, 
missionary and commercial men alike. The 
Rev. Jobo Butler, of the Presbyterian mission 
at Ningpo, who has traveled about the country 
considerably, says the result of his observations 
is that ‘‘ the upshot of every commotion, social 
and political, is the expulsion of foreigners. 
The truth is, they don’t want us here. They 
neither want our commerce, our civilization, 
nor our religion.”” The only thing that can be 
done in such a case is to work and wait patient- 
ly for achange of opinion, which must come 
some time. It is encouraging to find that, in 
the midst of these discouraging circumstances, 
the native Christians remain stable. Mr. 
Butler says: 

“It is impossible for one not living in the 
midst of the scenes and not understanding the 
language and customs of the people to realize 
how a native Christian in China is tried, and 
more eet omy during times of excitement. 
For example, it is no uncommon thing for idle 
and vicious fellows, the tools of the literati, to 
go to some of the chapels and tell the assistant 
that ‘the news has just arrived that a battle 
has been fought between the Chinese and the 
English, and that the latter were routed. The 
foreigners at Shanghai and at the other ports 
were ail getting aboard of the gunboats and 
leaving the country; and what would they, the 
native Christians,do now? They must either 


renounce the ‘foreign doctrine’ or suffer the 
consequences.’ ”’ 


The missionaries are also cheered by conver- 
sions to Christianity. So far as the Presby- 
terian missions are concerned, the number of 
converts this year is larger than that of last 
year, and the same is true of some other 
missions. A special fact of interest about the 
Presbyterian churches in the Ningpo Presby- 
tery is that they are becoming self supporting. 
Four churches are already fully so and others 
are approaching to this state of development. 





...-The last intelligence we had of the 
Church Missionary Society’s Nyanza expedition 
was its departure from Bagamoyo in four 
divisions. The first division left July 14th, and 
arrived at Mpwapwa August 24th; the second left 
July 29th, and arrived September 5th; the third 
leftat the end of August, and arrivedin Mpwapwa 
early in October; the fourth left September 14th, 
and was expected to reach Mpwapwa by the 

middle of October. It was at first intended to 

use the old Bagamoyo route followed by Grant, 

Stanley, Cameron, and others; but Mr. Price’s 

discovery of a better route, leading from 
Saadani, induced the expeditions to make a 
compromiee. So, taking a more northerly course 
from that usually followed, they crossed the 
Wami River and got on Price’s track at 
Mkiropa. Mr. J. G. Clark writes from Mpwapwa 
that his party received a cordial reception from 
the sultan of the district, who said he would be 
glad to have the party stay with him a hundred 
years. A mission-site was immediately selected, 
with the aid of the governor, and preparations 
begun for building. Mr. Clark says ‘‘ Mpwapwa 
is a district really comprising a great number 
of villages and affording a field for several 
missionaries.” The people are a quiet, thought- 
fulrace. The first caravan left Mpwapwa for 
the Lake October 8th, and the second a fort- 
night later. 

....The most northern mission of the Church 
Missionary Society in North America is at Fort 
McPherson, ov Peel River, not far from the 
delta of the Mackenzie River and within the 
Arctic Circle. The Rev. Robert Macdonald, who 
has been made archdeacon of the Mackenzie, 
writes a very interesting and encouraging 
account of the mission which was established 
for the benefit of the Tukut Indians. He says 
“the preaching of the Word is listened to with 
undiminished avidity, accompanied with an 
earnest desire for Christian instruction.”” The 
piety of the converts is shown by ‘a profound 
reverence of God, a growing humility, and 
strenuous endeavors after a conformity to the 
Divine Will.” The baptisms for 1875 were 314, 
of whom 160 were adults. The communicants 
are constdntly increasing in number, and eigh- 
teen Christian India ps act as leaders, “‘ conduct- 
ing morning and evening prayers, daily and 
diligently teaching their countrymen, according 
to their knowledge and ability.” The district 
over which the archdeacon exercises supervision 
is not less than two thousand miles in length, 
extending from the Mackenzie River west into 
Alaska as far as Nuklukahyet, at the confluence 
ofthe Youcon and Tananah Rivers. It takes 
four months to make this journey. 


....Last week, in a paragraph about the 
Bassein Normal Institute, in British Burmal, 
we spoke highly of the success achieved by 
the American Baptist Missionaries in the 
Bassein District ; but we did not mean to say 
they had 75,000 communicants. There was a 
cipher too many. The actual number is. 7,500. 
The error was not detected until the paper 
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The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 18th. 





ELIJAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED.—I Krinas, 
. Xvi, 36—46. 





EvisAn’s faith is the chief instruction to be 
learned from this lesson. The prophet was 
going simply on God’s word. He was alone 
before a hostile king and a hostile priesthood 
who crowded the hill. The Israelites were in- 
different, and quite ready to tear him in pieces if 
he should fail. But he trusted God sublimely. 
Anybody can do well in a crowd of well-doers ; 
the force of the crowd carries him along. But 
the brave man is he who can trust in God and 
do right when he is alone. 

Though having God’s promised blessing, the 
prophet prayed for it. He was perfectly assured 
that God would answer by fire, and yet he asked 
him to do it. We, too, may pray and should 
pray for things that we know are according 
to God’s will. God is willing to forgive our 
sins. We know he is, and yet we may again 
and again ask him to doit. Butit must not be 
because we are afraid he will not do it; but be- 
cause we wish to recognize his goodness and 
mercy in doing it. We may in the morning 
pray to God for his presence and help all day, 
and may believe that he will grant it; but that 
is no reason why we should not all through the 
day, a8 we can, renew ejaculatory petitions for 
the same blessing. 

We should always give God the glory for all 
things, and not take it to ourselves. One great 
reason why the prophet prayed was so that the 
people might hear him, and might understand 
that it was not through his might or super- 
natural power that he had brought fire and 
would bring rain; but that they might connect 
it with Jehovah. Elijah wanted the people not 
to honor him, but to honor God. If he was to 
be honored, he wished it to be as the servant of 
tbe Lord; and, therefore, he prayed: “Hear 
me, that the people may know that thou art 
the Lord God.” The more we forget ourselves 
in God the better Christians we will be, and the 
more boldly we can be his servants. It makes 
little difference what becomes of us,so0 long as 
Godis honored and the people know that he is 
God. 

It is as easy for God to do things thoroughly 
and on a large scale as to do them in a small 
way. He consumed by fire not only the sacri- 
fice and the wood, but the stones and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench. 
God can do not merely small things, but great 
things, forus. He can help us thoroughly. 
We need not ask him for a little help in doing 
his service, but forgreat help. And, as Elijah, 
trusting in God, even poured water on the 
sacrifice, so we may at times put ourselves in 
his service, where we shall need a great deal of 
grace and help to serve him well. 

The fickle people were quickly persuaded to 
accept the result, and tocry: “The Lord, he is 
the God.” That was not conversion, though in 
the case of some of them the impression may have 
been permanent. We may know thatthe Lord 
is God; and yet not be willing to acknowledge 
him, except when the crowd helps us and it is 
easy. Thatis a selfish kind of service or wor- 
ship and of no spiritual value. Very likely 
most of these shouting people were affrighted 
a day or {wo after by Jezebel, and went back 
to the worship of Baal and the groves, 

Elijah slew the prophets—not, probably, with 
his own hand, but by his orders. The king 
weakly submitted and allowed Elijah to have 
his own way. In these days such an act would 
not be right ; but then, under the law laid down 
for the Jews in Deut. xiii, 1—5, it was right to 
slay those who were traitors against the estab- 
lished government of the state. We live in a 
time of the separation of church and state. 
This doctrine was not invented then. 

Elijah looked for the answer to his prayer. 
He was on the watch for it. He told the king 
that it was coming, and that he must get ready 
for it by eating and preparing for his journey. 
He then set his servant to watching for it; and 
when the servant saw no sign of rain he sent 
him again and again till the sign came. Mean- 
while, with his face bowed on his knees, he 
prayed. Doubtless, the excitement under 
which he had labored all day produced a re- 
action; and his faith might, perhaps, have 
wavered, and he might have feared that per- 
haps God would, after all, fail of his promise of 
rain if he had not spent the time in prayer. 
There is no better time to pray than when, 
after labor or any excitement, we begin to feel 
downhearted and discouraged. Then Elijah 
prayed, and then the rain came. 


————— EE 


-+eeThe “Philadelphia Universalist Sunday- 
school Union,’ which was organized in 1864, 
reports for 1876 five schools, with 608 scholars, 
a decrease of 74. The report recommends less 
taiking and more singing in the schools, and 
one of the speakers proposed that a good song- 
book be compiled. 


School und College. 


Tue number of students in Harvard has 
trebled in thirty years and doubled in twenty 
years. The number of teachers of all kinds 
has increased from 25 in 1846-7 to 124 in 
1875-6. In the College the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers of all kinds during the same 
period has been from 16 to 58. The expenses 
of administration and instruction have also 
largely increased. In 1866-7 the salaries of the 
officers of administration amounted to $13,760; 
in 1875-6 to $24,094.90. The salaries of in- 
structors in the College have increased during 
the same period from $57,912.67 to $118,124.42, 
while the annual expenses for administration 
and instruction in all the departments of the 
University have increased from $111,17 395 to 
"$260,140.10 ; and during the same period the 
payment for scholarships, fellowships, etc. has 
increased from $18,302.74 to $42,903.23. 


.. Under the 190 graduates and ex-students 
of Hampton Institute employed as teachers 
there are now upward of six thousand pupils, 
increasing annually in the arithmetical ratio of 
about fifteen hundred. Schools continue usu- 
ally for five, occasionally from eight to ten 
months. Teachers’ salaries range from $25 to 
$40 per month. The usual pay is $30 per 
month, with a tendency downward. The pay- 
ments are often deferred for six or twelve 
months, causing much embarrassment and 
making the teacher’s position one of many 
hardships. Nearly all graduates have organ- 
ized Sunday-schools or are engaged in that 
work. These are much larger than the day 
schools, and include, it is safe to say, eight 
thousand children. 


..-.Prior to 1873 Boston University gradu- 
ated two classes from the School of Theology— 
that of ’71 numbering eight and that of °72 
numbering twelve. The whole number thus 
far graduated is by departments as follows : 
College of Liberal Arts, none; College of Mu- 
sic,6; College of Agriculture, 21; School of 
Theology, 80 (of whom 48, or an average of 12 
a year, were Bachelors of Divinity) ; School of 
Law, 146; School of Medicine, 66; School of 
Oratory, 21. Total of graduates, 360. Of the 
above number the young women graduates are 
as follows: in music, 1; intheology, 1; in medi- 
cine, 16; in oratory, 16. Total, 34. 





....An electric battery, famous because jt was 
once owned and operated by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and other distinguished philosophers, has 
been in constant use at Dartmouth College for 
years, and is now employed almost daily for 
class-room experiments in physics. It was at 
one time in the hands of the celebrated Dr. 
Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen. 


..President Eliot says that the Harvard ex- 
aminations for women, first held in 1874, have 
proved useful, and will hereafter be a regular 
part of the work of the University. In June of 
this year these examinations will be held simul- 
taneously in Cambridge, New York, and Cin- 
cinnati. 


....There has been added to the engineering 
course at Tufts College a fourth year’s study 
for graduate engineers who wish to pursue their 
studies in that and other departments of the 
College. 

....-Bangor Theological Seminary has 16 
seniors, 16 middlers, and 14 juniors; total, 46. 
The faculty consists of Enoch Pond, Daniel 
Smith Talcott, William M. Barbour, Levi L. 
Paine, and John 8. Sewall. 


..--President Eliot’s last annual report to the 
Overseers of Harvard is a very complete and 
interesting document and contains many facts 
of interest to graduates and to friends of edu- 
cational progress. 


.-Lyon G. Tyler, son of the late President 
Tyler, has been appointed professor of belles- 
lettres and philosophy in William and Mary 
College. 


.. Edward L. Walter, who has been assist- 
ant professor of Latin in Michigan University 
since 1868, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philoosphy by Leipsic University. 


...-Smith College, Northampton, Mass., i 
carrying out the idea of organizing, in differ- 
ent cottages, separate families of students. 


.. President Eliot says that the question of 
admitting women to Harvard has never even 
been discussed by the faculty. 


...-The library addition at Harvard is being 
rapidly pushed to completion and will be 
ready in the spring. 

.-.. The sum of $810,550.54 in school money 
has just been apportioned to the counties of 
Indiana. 

---»Charles Tufts, founder of Tufts College, 
died at Somerville, Mass., recently, at the age 
of 95. 


«..-The Yale students pay the New Haven 
washerwomen $20,000 annually. 


-+.-The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 





nology has 293 students. 





| Pebbles. 


Tue ladies fairly revel in the sweet buy and 
buy. 


.... Where to find eternal spring: In the 
circus business. 





-.»-1n what place are two heads better than 
one? Ina barrel. 


-..»Drinking glass after glass produces a 
pain in your inside. 


....-How to make time go fast: Use the 
spur of the moment. 


..Next toadiary the most difficult thing 
to keep is a lead-pencil. 


.- Handcuffs are like guide-books, because 
they are made for two wrists. 


..One tramp does not make asummer ; but 
he makes a very good swallow. 


.. “A” is easy enough, but the last letter of 
the alphabet izard. Do you Z it? 


..An Irish agricultural journal says that 
potatoes should be boiled in cold water. 


..It’s a lovely doll! dear grandpa and 
grandma. But—but—I’d been hoping it would 
be twins. 


....The most economical time to buy cider 
is when it is not very clear, for then it will set- 
tle for itself. 


..“‘Have you: much fish in your bag?” 
asked a person of a fisherman. ‘ Yes, there’s 
a good eel in it,’ was the reply. 


..A Cincinnati swell told his tailor that he 
wouldn’t pay for ‘‘that last epilepsy.’’ It was 
discovered that he meant “ bad fit.”? 


.... Pidgin English : 


** Was gal name Moll had lam, 
Fleas all samee white sno, 
Evly place Moll gal walkee 
Ba, Ba, hoppee long too.” 


...SCENE, LiBRARY.— Freshman : ‘‘ Where 
shall I find Darwin’s works?” Librarian: 
‘““What do you want with Darwin?’ Fresh- 
man: “T want his ‘ Origin of Species,’ so as to 
find out something about this finance question.” 


..A gentleman in Virginia City, whose 
Chinese cook left him, was unable to retain 
any of numerous “ Johns’’ for over a day, un- 
til he induced one of them to explain that 
some apparently meaningless strips of red pa- 
per on the kitchen-wall contained the Chinese 
inscription: ‘‘ Boss woman long-time tongue. 
Muchee jaw, jaw.’’ 


..-.‘‘ That bed is not long enough for me,’’ 
said avery tall, gruff old Englishman, upon 
being ushered into his bedroom by an Irish 
waiter at one of our hotels. ‘Faith, an’ you’)! 
find it is plenty long, sir, when you get into 
it,’’ was the reply. ‘‘For then there’ll be two 
feet more added to it.” Exit Pat, with a boot 
fetching up the rear.” 


....Granny Johnson, colored lady and nearly 
a hundred years old, locked up her house and 
went out fora brief walk. Soon there wasa 
fire-alarm. Soon thereafter a friend ran up to 
the old lady and said: ‘Granny! Granny! 
Your house is on fire !’”’ ‘‘ Why, chile,’’ said the 
dame, with great serenity, ‘‘ dat’s onpossible. 
De house is locked an’ I’se got de key to de 
door in my pocket.” 


..--After-Dinner Orator: “ It’s in the won- 
derful insight inter ’uman nature that Dickens 
gets the pull over Thackery; but, on t’other 
hand, it’s in the brilliant shafts o’ satire, 
t’gether with a keen sense o’ humor, that 
Dickery gets the pull over Thackens. It’s just 
this: Thickery is the humorist, and Dackens 
is the satirist. But, after all, it’s ’bsurd to 
instoot any comparison between Dackery and 
Thickens.” 


....At a session of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association a Frenchman, who was 
unable to speak English, was requested by the 
president to address the audience in French. 
That gentleman, in announcing the fact, re- 
marked that those who were so fortunate as to 
be acquainted with that language would be 
greatly pleased to hear Monsieur ; and he 
had no doubt that those who were not would be 
equally delighted. 





....Gilby, a London wine merchant, whose 
beverages enjoyed the distinction of being 
abused in Rhoda Broughton’s last novel, on 
account of which he obliged her to omit sev- 
eral pages from the first edition, has been 
craftily defied by Christy’s Minstrels. One of 
their number sang: 

“ Ten little niggers drinking sherry wine, 
One drank—” 
(Here another held up a placard with the sin- 
gle word “ Gilby’s” on it, and the singer went 


on 
) “and then there were nine.” 


Gilby was furious, but his lawyers told him he 
could do nothing; for neither of the minstrels 
had uttered a complete libel. 





e ° ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 7 
BENNETT, et L., organized a church at Mill- 
brook, N. 
BIGLEY, W. H., Lubec, Me., resigns. 
BRIDGMAN, C. D. W., DD. Albany, declines 


call to Madison-avenue ch., New fork City. 

er ADDISON, East Washington, N. H., 
resigns. 

FOWLER, H., removes from Halifax to Wash- 
ington, 

FULLER, O. P., Centerville, R. I., resigns, to 
take effect April 1st, 

——-. Tuomas H., + Tex 


signs. 

HARRIS, CHarzes A., inst. at Westfield, N. J. 

HARRIS, W. B. takes gharge of the church at 
Ludingtonville, N N.Y. 

a J.J., Western-ave. ch., Chicago, ree 


signs. 

LINCOLN, Tuomas OLIVER, D.D., Bridgeton, 
N. J., died recently. 

McDONALD Henry, Georgetown, Ky., ac- 
cepts call to Second ch., Richmond, Va. 

McLALLEN, J. E., ord. at Altay, ie 

MORSE, S. B., Stockton, Cal., has gone on a 
trip to Europe. 

PERRY, F.J., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call 
to Cooperstown, N. Y. 

SMITH, Arvin A., ord. at Turner, Me. 

TAFT, E. A., Colorado Springs, Col., died re- 
cently, aged 39. 

TAYLOR, S., removes from Garnett to Holton, 


Kansas. 
TREVILLIAN, Giweon, Charlottesville, Va., 
died Jan. 16th, aged 85. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BRADFORD, A. H., Montclair, N. J., accepts 
call to Vine-st, ch., Boston Highlands, 


COLTON, Wits 8., Washington, goes to 
Warren, Conn. 


FULLER, H. T., Barton Landing, Vt. 
HAMPTON, C. A., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns, 


HAVENS, D. W., East Haven, Conn., with- 
draws his resignation. 


HUNTRESS, E. 8., Derry, N. H., resigns. 


LADD, H. O., Pigmouth, N. H., ancaghe call to 
Hopkinton, Mass. 


LAMB, W. A., Holden, supplies Foxboro’, 


Suncook, N. H 


ass. 
LANMAN, JosEepn, Westhampton, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Woodland, Cal. 


POPE, C. H., Second ch., Oakland, Cal., dis- 
missed. 
QUINT, A. H., D. D., supplies Gloucester, 


Mass. 
ROWLEY, M., Darlington, Wis., resigns. 
SWIFT, E. Y., Denmark, Iowa, resigns. 
TAYLOR, Joun P., called to South ch., Pea- 
body, "Mass. 
TENNEY, H. M., called to oo Conu., 
where ke has labored as supply. 
THOMAS, CHauncey B., Amherst, 
called to Glover, Vt. 

TOWLE, C. A., accepts call to Bethany ch, 
Chicago, il. 

WOOD, Rouanp A., accepts call to Roseville, 11), 


WOOLEY, D. M., ord. at Palmyra, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


mee omy Joun A., New Baltimore, Mich., 
resign 

CHICHESTER, Wo. J., shee, Pa., called to 
Eighth ch., Chicago, Ill. 


HALL, CHARLES CuTHBERT, Newburg, called 
to Henry- -street ch., Brooklyn, N.Y 


HANNA, J. W., First ch., Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, resigns. 

LORD, Wituls, D.D., Fond du Lac, Wis., is 
now well enough to return to the ministry. 


— Wa. H., called to Lanaconing, 


PAYSON. CuaRLEs H., New York City, died 
Jan. 24th. 
PECK, ALEXANDER 8., Wyoming, IIl., resigns. 


ROSS, A. Hastines, inst. at Port Haron, Mich. 


STANLEY, Frep. J., ord. as evangelist by 
Presbytery of St. Paul. 


VAN EMAN, J. W., supplies Atalissa, Iowa. 


WHITEFORD, M. M., Princeton Seminary, ac- 
cepts a call to Peru, Ind. 


WOODS, H. W., Connersville, O., dismissed. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, Innzs O., takes charge of Matagorda 
Mission Texas. 

BENJAMIN, GEORGE W., licentiate Yale Sem- 
inary, has become Episcopal minister and 
_ — of St. Paul’s American ch,, 


CLARK. 5 acos L., D. D.. Waterbury, Conn., 
died Jan. 26th, ” aged 67. 
DRUMM, Joun H., D.D., New Britain, Conn., 


resigns. 
oo Emir, accepts call to Huntsville, 


SHORT. » Davip Hawsins, D.D., Fairfield, 
Conn., died Jan. 21st, aged 70. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
HALE, Ws. A., inst. at Dayton, O. 
HATTENSTEIN, A. R., inst. at Mahanoy, Pa. 
MAY, J., accepts call to Mercer, Pa. 
SAUL, G., accepts call to St. Paul’s, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
STAUFFER, A.8., inst. at Berrysburg, Pa. 
TAUSSEN, R., accepts call to Elkhart Lake, 
Wis 


Mass, 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
sew B. J., Lisbon Center, N. Y., dis- 


GALBRAITH, J. T., New York, called to 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
GLADSTONE, W.R., East Greenwich, N. Y., 
resigns. 


MacDILL, Prorgssor, Monmouth otene, 
accepts call to North Henderson, Ill. 

ROBINSON, G. A. B., Oxford, Pa., called ta 
Cherry Fork, Ohio. 
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February 8, 1877.] 


Religions Intelligence, 


SHOULD THE WESTMINSTER CON- 
FESSION BE REVISED ? 


TueE Presbyterians of Scotland are getting 
into controversy again over the Westminster 
Confession. The Scotsman, whose editor is of 
the Progressive party, proposed that profess- 
ors of theology in the universities should be 
released from subscription to the Westminster 
Standard, and upon this proposition a sharp 
controversy has been carried on in its columns. 
One of the correspondents thinks the old Con- 
fession should be thrown away and a new one 
adopted, and he favors the idea of submit- 
ting the question to the Presbyterian Alliance. 
Prof. Blackie considers some of the articles of 
the Confession as utterly indefensible. He 
wants to have the chapter ‘‘Of Effectual Call- 
ing” stricken out, and the Bible doctrine con- 
tained in Romans ii, 14,15 substituted for it. 
He refuses to accept any reasoning by which it 
is attempted to explain away the plain and ob- 
vious meaning of this chapter, which is ‘‘ most 
consistent with the narrow-mindedness, bigo- 
try, and intolerance which have at all times 
characterized the most orthodox, zealous, and 
thoroughgoing believers in the Scottish Con- 
fession of Faith.’’ Prof. Flint, who evidently 
has no sympathy with these views, says that, 
‘to the lasting disgrace of the Scottish name 
and Scottish churches, our theology ‘lies 
stranded and dry on a sand-bank, from which 
God alone knows when it is to get off, al- 
though one united and hearty push of the 
collective Christian community might set 
it afloat and send it on a prosperous voy- 
age and to a glorious haven.’ The two 
parties in the Kirk are to have a contest over 
the moderatorship, the result of which will 
show how much strength the Progressive 
party, which is led by Principal Caird and Prof. 
Tullock, has, ‘‘These men,’’ says the Scot- 
tish correspondent of the Philadelphia Presby- 
terian, ‘‘ have great influence in Scotland. They 
are brilliant, energetic, ambitious, and suffi- 
ciently wary to shave the edge of heresy with- 
out plunging into the precipice.”’ In the Free 
Church the ‘‘ College Committee ’’ are consid- 
ering the case of Dr. Smith, who has written an 
article on the Bible for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, in which he is alleged to have taken 
‘‘ different ground from that of the Westmin- 
ster Confession.”’ 

The question of revision has been direetly 
raised in the United Presbyterian Church by 
the Rev. David Macrae. He has moved, in the 
Presbytery of Paisley and Greenock, that the 
following overture to the Assembly be adopted: 


“That the time has come when the Standards 
of our Church ought to be revised. That they 
are too long, too intricate, and defeat the very 
object of their length and mimuteness by pre- 
venting the members of the Church from be- 
coming acquainted withthem. Further, that, 
with all their voluminousness, they probably 
omit more than one thing which they ought to 
contain, and certainly contain a great many 
things which they a to omit—mixing up 
matters of opinion with matters of faith, sepa- 
rating Christian churches from one another, 
multiplying difficulties in the way of a_catho- 
lic union, and hindering in a wariety of ways 
the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. That, even 
as regards the Church’s own relation to its 
creed, 200 years’ research and experience have 
developed differences between the professed 
and the actual faith of the Church, and that 
the spectacle of a church professing to hold all 
these articles as articles of faith, while holding 
many of them only as matters of opinion, and not 
holding some of them at all, isa bad example 
to the world and demoralizing to the Church 
herself. That the continued timidity of the 
Church in dealing with her Standards, in view 
of these facts, is becoming discreditable to her 
faith in the abiding presence of God’s Spirit ; 
is a policy of unfaithfulness to the truth, and a 
policy that would be by no party more con- 
demned than by the men who framed these 
Standards according to the light they had, and 
by the reformers whose creed has been pre- 
served, but whose prompt and fearless loyalty 
to truth has been to a large extent lost. That 
our own Church. from her history and also from 
her present position, as free, on the one hand, 
from entanglement with the state, and, on the 
other hand, from union negotiations, stands 
now in a peculiarly favorable position for un- 
dertaking the work of revision, which impor- 
tant work the Synod is respectfully overtured to 
commence, with the view of preparing, if pos- 
sible, a brief and simple formula, containing 
only the Articles of Faith, which we think every 
man, in order to belong to the Church of 
Christ, must hold, and relegating to a separate 
category all points which are merely distinctive 
or may be regarded by the Church as a desir- 
able safeguard or protest against the errors of 
the time.” 






Mr. Macrae supported his motion with a 
strong speech. He said if the people of the 
Church knew exactly what the Standards con- 
tain they would, from a sense of common hon- 
esty, long since have demanded a revision. 
He would let the Confession alone, placing it 
among historical documents, and have a brief 
formula made, containing what is essential and 
what every man must believe in order to bea 
Christian. He made a severe attack on the 
Confession : 


“The Confession teaches that God for his 
own glory has predestinated some men to 


— ———— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





predestinated to damnation and everlasting tor- 
ment in Hell. It teaches that none are re- 
deemed by Christ but the elect only. It 
teaches that the rest of mankind are not only 
unable to believe in Christ and beyond his 
‘ power to redeem, but are brought into the 
world by God utterly unable to help them- 
selves, It teaches, indeed, that God hardens 
them, withholding the grace by which they 
might have been enlightened in their under- 
standing and wrought upon in their hearts. 
It teaches that, by reason of the sin of Adam, 
apart from any fault of their own, they come 
into the world wholly defiled in all the faculties 
and parts of soul and body, utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good and 
wholly inclined to all evil. It teachesthat, be- 
cause of this sin, which they could not and 
cannot help, they are bound helplessly over to 
the wrath of God and the curse of the law, 
and so made subject to spiritual, temporal, and 
eternal death. It teaches that even in 
heathen lands, where they have never heard 
and, therefore, have had no opportunity of ac- 
cepting the Gospel, they cannot be saved, no 
matter how earnestly they may frame their 
lives according to the light of Nature or the 
laws of that religion which they perry It 
teaches thatif they do wrongit is sin, and they 
are damned for it; and if they do right it is 
still sin, and they are damned all the same. If 
they turn to the one hand, it is bad; if they 
turn to the other, it is worse. Ifthey obey the 
law of God, it is sin ; if they disobey it, it is worse 
sin. This is the doctrine of the Confession. 
Repent and turn to God it is declared they can- 
not, They cannot even make an effort that 
way. Tey are unchangeably predestinated to 
be damned. And after death, according to our 
Standard, they ane all cast into Hell, there to 
endure forever and ever unspeakable torments, 
both of soul and body, as long as God hinself 
shall exist. It teaches that of the countless 
myriads of babes who have died and are dying 
in infancy only the elect are saved. For the 
non-elect, young or old, it has no fate but the 
unending and unspeakable torments of Hell. 
I ask the fathers and brethrenof this presby- 
tery to say honestly if this is the theology they 
preach?’ 


He then compared the Confession with the 
Bible: 

The God of the Confession is not’ the God 
of the Bible ; and God’s character is the basis 
of all theology and of all Gospel preaching. 
Read the Confession and then read the Bible. 
Look on this picture and on that. In the one, 
God bringing countless millions of human be- 
ings into the world .utterly helpless, predesti- 
nated to everlasting torment by God’s own free 
will. In the other, God having ‘no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live,’ ‘not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.’ The Confession giving by its 
general sense the picture of men pleading with 
an inexorable God, struggling with an inexora- 
ble fate; the. other giving us the picture of 
God pleading with man, sending forth his min- 
isters as messengers of mercy, as though God 
did beseech men by us—we, in Christ’s stead, 
praying men to be reconciled to God.” 


There was some discussion of this speech in 
the Presbytery, the clerk and others saying the 
speaker had misrepresented the Confession. 
Then the motion was made that the overture be 
not sent up by Dr. Hutton, who said that he 
made it ‘altogether apart from the question 
of the revision of the Standards.’? Dr. Hut- 
ton’s motion was sustained by a vote of 25 to 5. 
A motion to appoint a committee to examine 
Mr. Macrae’s speech, to ascertain whether he 
did not hold doctrines contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Church, was postponed until the 
next meeting. 


——r——_. 


-...The Roman Catholic priests in Germany 
are in an unenviable position. If they obey 
their superiors, and thereby violate the May laws, 
they are punished by the state. If they obey 
the state authorities, they are excommunicated 
by their bishops. For example, Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski has notified Priest Gutzmer, in Zirke, 
that the major excommunication has been pro- 
nounced against him because he undertook the 
administration of the Diocese of Graetz with- 
out the permission of the bishop. On the 
other hand, Priest Classen, of Treves, is on 
trial by the state for preferring to obey his 
bishop rather than the state. Inthe Diocese 
of Treves there are 140 vacant parishes. The 
government has been trying to put a stop to 
the rush of pilgrims to Marpingen, where ap- 
paritions of the Virgin were said to have been 
seen. The Catholics seem to be more indig- 
nant at this interference than any step the gov- 
ernment has yet taken. The German corre- 
spondent of an English Catholic paper says the 
government is ‘‘ wroth that it cannot put a stop 
to the apparitions,’ which have appeared 
‘several times’? recently—“sometimes in the 
parish church and sometimes in the house 
of the favored children.’’ Healso says that the 
testimony of a little girl who has been testify- 
ing before the magistrate has been impeached. 
This girl, it seems, swore that the priests to 
whom she told untrue things about the appa- 
ritions readily believed everything she said, and 
one who was credulous above all others was an 
ex-editor of The Germania, who wore “‘a long 
gray coat.” The ex-editor deposed that he 
never wore “along gray coat””—he always wore 
short coats ; therefore, the testimony of the little 
girl must be false. Such is the defense of the 
priests. 


--+eMrs. M. E. Leason, of the Presbyterian 
mission in the City of Mexico, writes that the 





be 
saved, but that all the rest of mankind he has 


missionaries are at the mercy of the vronun- 





ciados, and that they had their doors and win- 
dows barricaded a whole week, expecting an 
attack. 

“One of the lieutenants of a band of these 
rebels wrote Mr. Hutchinson demanding $2,000 ; 
adding that, if it was not answered promptly, 


we should all suffer when they took possession 


of the city. Mr. H. did not send the money. 


We know there isa large band of robbers in 
our midst now ; and, of course, we are somewhat 
anxious as.to the sequel. The night the Pres- 
ident (Lerdo) left the city, our place of worship 
was stoned furiously and two guards by the 
door killed. Two armed men went into San 
Pedro, our other place of worship, made vio- 
lent demands of the portaro, and waited some 
time forthe minister, Mr. Moralis. Providen- 
tially he was obliged to remain in his house, by 
some indisposition, and his life was once more 
spared. Mr. Pasco, who has come through 
more than any other man in the field, left this 
city three weeks ago for Toluca. On the route 
the diligence was stopped, and in self-defense 
Mr. Pasco was obliged to shoot one man and 
wound another. e have never heard from 
Mr. P. since and fear they succeeded in takin 
his life. Butthis much we know: the wounde: 
robber and some of his companions are deter- 
mined to be revenged on the missionaries, and 
were on the hunt for Mr. Hutchinson for days. 
He eluded their search, and we have not seen 
them for a week; but suppose they are prowl- 
ing around in the dark at this very moment. 
You cannot imagine how sadly dark everything 
is growing around us. When we hear shots 
near our house, we do not dare to look out to 
discover whence they came.” 


....1t is wonderful how the party of old 
Lutherans is gaining among the Lutherans in 
the United States. The General Synod, which 
represents the Low Church party, who favor 
revivals and recognize Christians of, other 
denominations, has been left far behind by 
the General Council and the Synodical Confer- 
ence, neither of which is ten years old. The 
General Synod is the oldest general organiza- 
tion of Lutherans io this country, having been 
formed in 1820. The Rev. Dr. 8. S. Schmucker, 
one of the leading spirits in organizing the 
Evangelical Alliance and prominent in many 
good works, denominational and undevomini- 
tional, was the most influential mivister in the 
General Synod and did more probably to secure 
its successful organization than any other man 
connected with it. The increase of the whole 
body of Lutherans in the United States in 1876 
was above 67,000; but the General Synod 
got only 1,221 of this number, The Missouri- 
ans, as they are called, who are the highest of 
the High Church Lutherans and belong to the 
Synodical Conference, are gaining in every 
direction. They are very active, especially in 
the West, and are formiug new synods every 
year. The General Council is a little more 
moderate than the Synodical Conference; but 
its tendencies are toward the Conference, rather 
than toward the General Synod. The English 
element has but a small representation in either 
the General Council or the Synodical Confer- 
ence, while the General Synod is almost entire- 
ly English, we believe. 


.... The Methodists ought to be encouraged 
by the success of their mission in Germany. It 
was begun by one man, Dr. Jacoby, in 1849. 
Now it has grown to an annual conference, 
which reports the following statistics for the 
year: ministers 64, increase 9; members 10,224, 
increase 660; churches 61, increase 9; parsoen- 
ages 40, increase 3; preaching-places 555, in- 
crease 41; Sunday-schools 301, increase 39; 
scholars 18,596, increase 2,065; collections $48,- 
900, increase $2,599. The Church has also done 
an important work among the German popula- 
tion of this country, there being several ex- 
clusively German conferences. It ought to be 
mentioned, in addition to the statistics given 
above, that there is a theological seminary at 
Frankfort which has prepared 61 students for 
the ministry, and a publishing house at Bremen, 
which issues four papers, having a total circu- 
lation of 40,000 copies. 


....A correspondent of The Pilot shows that 
the Holy Father has not been allowed to suffer 
pecuniarily, at least, by the loss of his temporal 
dominions : 


“The daily expenditures of the Holy Father 
are nearly what they were before the occupa- 
tion of Rome. But, though deprived of all 
revenue from his temporal dominions, his in- 
come is nearly the same. He continues to pay 
the pensions of the old and retired soldiers of 
the Pontifical Army, the salaries of the various 
officials of his court, together with his numer- 
ous and extensive ties, with the same ex- 
actness as when in the undisputed enjoyment 
of his temporal sov ty. The amount re- 
ceived from the Peter Pence, in those coun- 
tries where it prevails, and from the generous 
offerings of the faithful, in those where it does 
not, is nearly equal to the revenues formerly 
derived from the state.” : 


.... The anniversaries of the Methodist Tract 
and Sunday-school Societies were held a few 
days ago at Coicago. The corresponding secre- 
tary reported that the receipts of the Tract 
Society during 1876 were about $14,000, and 
the expenditures were $18,600. This includes 
both the home and foreign work of the Society, 
which has agents in Chiaa, India, Japan, Ner- 
way, Denmark, and many other countries. At 
home the Society distributed during the year 
11,706,000 pages of ‘tracts, inaddition to about 
100,000 German tracts distributed in and 











around Cincinnati. Copies of the report should 


be furnished to laymen connected with the 
Church, where so desired. 


--..The Rev. Matteo Protchet, of the Walden 
sian Church, writes that ‘‘ our mission affairs 
look bright this yearin Rome. There is a very 
good attendance, not only on conference days, 


‘ which does not signify much, but at the fore- 


noon service on Safbaths, when hearers know 
that they will not get anything else than the 
plain preaching of a pure Gospel, without any 
sensation humbug. It is a remarkable fact 
that the Marquis Espero should be my col- 
leazue—i, e., amember of the Board,of which I 
am president. He was one of the lasttolonels 
of artillery in the service of the present Pope, 
and now becomes a member of the Board ot 
Evangelization of the Waldensian Church, 
which a hundred popes have tried in vain to 
destroy.” 


....The Irish Episcopal Church does not 
appear to have sustained any injury by dis- 
establishment. According to The Irish Eeclesi- 
astical Gazette, the past year has been one of 
steady progress. Church life has advanced, 
the blows from outside, instead of shivering it 
into discordant elements, have been the means 
of consolidating and strengthening it; the 
‘dark cloud of revision is gradually dissipat- 
ing itself’; the clergy are becoming more toler 
ant; there is an increased observance of Church 
fasts and feasts; and everywhere churches are 
being built and restored. 


....-More than two years ago the Moravians 
asked of the Austrian Government that legal 
recognition be given to the Church in Bohemia. 
The government has now come to that point in 
the consideration of this momentous question 
at which it seeks to be enlightened as to the 
doctrine, ritual, and financial resources of the 
Bohemian Church. After holding the matter 
in advisement three or four years longer, it 
will probably say No—as it, doubtless, intended 
to do from the first. j 


...e Lhe South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South passed reso- 
lutions warmly approving the work of the joint 
commission in establizhing fraternity; but 
when the state conference of the Northern 
Church met not a Soutbern minister visited it. 
The Northern ministers would be glad to see 
alittle pratical fraternity. The statistics of the 
Northern Conference show a decrease of 300 
members. 


...-At the meeting in Cincinnati, last week, 
of the executive committee of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, several 
applications for membership were received. 
The Union now includes 84 congregaticns. 
The receipts for 1876 were $2,402. The presi- 
dent stated that educational aid societies were 
now being organized in many cities and towns. 


.... The Roman Catholics are dissatisfied with 
the action of the Parliament of Holland in re- 
forming the universities and gymnasia so as to 
exclude all religious teaching. But the Cath- 
olics have the consolation of knowing that the 
measure will be ‘‘ most disastrous for Protest- 
ant clerical students.’’ 


...eThe Episcopalians in and around Balti- 
more, in view of the importance of caring for 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical wants of the 
colored people, have formed themselves into a 
“Society for Systematic Church Extension 
among Colored People.” 


...-The mfnutes of the General Congrega- 
tional Association of Missouri give the follow- 
ing statistical items: associations, 5; churches, 
70; ministers, 33; members, 2,415; received, 
472; removed, 167; baptisms, 221; Sunday- 
school scholars, 3,839. E 


..-eNow that the Methodists have got the 
women working for the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, they may expect an increase of receipts 
right away, for women are good beggars; and 
more results from the mission field, for women 
are good workers. 


..-sTbe Rev. John Richardson Selwyn, of 
New Zealand, has been appointed Bishop of 
Melanesia, to succeed Bishop Pattesson, who 
was murdered afew years ago. Melanesia in- 
cludes the islands of the South Pacific. 


...eTwo new measures are to be introduced 
into the Prussian Parliament—one for the abo- 
lition of private church patronage, the other 
for the abolition of church rates in Trans- 
Rhenish Prussia. 


...-The first step toward disestablishment 
has been taken in India. The government 
grants in the Madras Presidency will be with- 
drawn after March, except for military chap- 
lains. 

---e-The Roman Catholics haye in British 
America 4 archbishops, 25 bishops, 1,645 
priests, 3,139 parish schools, and 1,882,000 
communicants, 


....The average age of Baptist ministers who 
died in 1876 was above 66 years—a very high 
average. 
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Literature, 


4 prompt mention 4m our list of ** Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








e 


TORN AND MENDED.* 





Tuis story is by Mr. William M. F. Round, 
the author of ‘‘Achsah,” who now wisely 
puts his own name on the title-page, and 
drops, We presume, his pseudonym of 
** Rey. Peter Pennot.” Between ‘‘ Achsah” 
and Zorn and Mended there is a striking 
contrast. The former described New En- 
gland life, and its men and women were of 
that type of character, good and bad, 
which is only born in the land of the 
Puritans. The present story has its seene 
in France and allits personages are out- 
growths of the Continental soil. So com- 
pletely pervaded is the book with the for- 
eign spirit that it almost reads like a grace- 
fully-made translation. It is Mr. Round’s 
good fortune to be familiar with life on 
both sides of the ocean. A native of New 
England, he has been much _ abroad. 
** Achsah” aimed to be ‘‘a New England 
life-study”. Torn and Mended is less am- 
bitious and illustrates life but incidental- 
ly; As a picture, however, it is at once 
more finished and more accurate and indi- 
cates a marked advance in literary art. 

The story belongs to that select class of 
works of religious fiction in which the 
“‘moral” pervades the whole, and is not 
saved up asa transformation scene toadorn 
the last chapter. It wins upon the reader 
by a constant spirit of purity and sweet- 
ness. The heroine is a young girl, named 
Jeanne Bonfontaine, whose father is a 
sweet-souled though despised Protestant 
minister. The two live alone in humble 
lodgings, until Pastor Bonfontaine, one af- 
ternoon, is found dead in his favorite wood. 
The poor young girl then endures much 
suffering. Her grief she tries to stifle; but 
her religion subjects her to suspicion, and 
an accidental overthrowing from the altar 
of a casket containing the relics of a saint 
causes her to suffer actual persecution, and 
she is shut up and by imprisonment and en- 
treaties urged to abjure her faith. Mean- 
while, a young French officer, Henri 
Valette, of a firm Roman Catholic family, 
falls in love with her, andis made to feel 
the force of family displeasure in conse- 
quence. His sister, however, pities the 
poor girl, and, feigning the garb and office 
of anun, carries to her a peasant’s dress 
and enables her to escape. After many 
hard experiences, in which she is protected 
only by her saintly soul, Jeanne comes 
jnto the establishment of Abram Gottlieb, 
an aged Hebrew, who maintains at his own 
expense a home for the aged and deformed. 
Abram had twosons, one of whom became 
a Chrfstian and the other a profligate infi- 
del. He treasures up with care a half 
sheet of paper on which his Christian son 
wrote some words. The other half Henri 
Valette, Jeanne’s lover, found at the scene 
of Pastor Bonfontaine’s death. At length, 
in a fearful snow-storm, a young man is 
brought to the Gottlieb establishment, 
nearly frozen to death. He finally revives. 
It is Henri, and on his person is the 
half-leaf that matches Gottlieb’s. Put to- 
gether, the writing reads: ‘‘ Pierre Bon- 
fontaine, once Abram Gottlieb,” thus show- 
ing that the good pastor, Jeanne’s father, 
was none other than Gottlieb’s lost Chris- 
tian son. Gottlieb dies at low twelve on 
Christmas, and finds the Messiah at length, 
for his last words are, as he looks at a can 
dle-lit picture of the Saviour: ‘‘Christ is 
born!” 

We have only outlined this touching and 
beautiful story. Itis written ina singu- 
larly clear and attractive style, and wins 
the reader’s heart by its charm of manner, 
as well as of idea. The author has succeed- 
ed in pleasing and profiting his readers at 
the same time; and his volume is of the 
very best class of works of religious fiction, 
since it has something of the purity of a 
violet and the wholesomeness of bread, It 
is a Christmas story only in name and de- 
serves to be read the year round. 





*TORN AND MENDED. A Christmas Story. By 
WILLIAM M, F. Rovnn. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 





Harper & BrotTuers have almost a monop- 
oly of the publication of books on Africa; but 
they have issued so manyof these publications 
and in such excellent and cheap style that the 
public does not begrudge them their exclusive 
rights. The latest work of this sort issued by 
them is Central Africa; Naked Truths of Naked 
People, by Col. C. Chaillé Long, an American 
who has long served in the army of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt. Col. Long has been a bold and 
enterprising traveler, and has not hesitated to 
penetrate, single-handed, hitherto inaccessible 
spots. The motive of his journeys was to 
assist the Khedive, his employer, in his lauda- 
ble endeavors to zeach, through the medium of 
trade, the rude and insular, so to speak, inhab- 
itants of such unexplored regions as those 
around the sources of the Nile and Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza. Col. Long does not hesitate to 
describe the brutish Central Africans in terms 
of fact, rather than fancy. He candidly says: 
‘*Central Africa is no paradise, but a plague- 
spot; and the Negro, the product of this pesti- 
lential region, is a miserable wretch, often de- 
void of all tradition or belief in a Deity, which 
enthusiastic travelers have heretofore endeay- 
ored to endow him with.’’ Col. Long describes 
in vigorous and interesting language his various 
journeys and exploits and gives a vivid and 
entertaining account of the peoples and local- 
ities he saw. The volume is a very frank and 
honest contribution to the literature of Afri- 
can travel. 


.. Volume the fourth in Roberts Brothers’ 
“No Name Series” is Kismet, a novel. The 
book is as mystifying as regards its author- 
ship as any of its predecessors, though we 
have heard rumors of its English origin. The 
scene is Egyptian; but the hero and heroine 
are Mr. Livingston and Miss Hamlyn, who 
speak the English language, instead of the Cop- 
tic, and are traveling on the Nile for pleasure. 
They first meet at Cairo, and flirt and quarrel 
to their heart’s content. Miss Hamlyn is 
already engaged ; but does not tell Mr. Living- 
ston of it until they have fallen in love with 
each other, and he has proposed and she has 
accepted him. Engagement the second is 
broken, then engagement the first, and, finally, 
after a good deal of pallor and misery, Mr. Liy- 
ingston and Miss Hamlyn plight their troth 
anew; that is, we suppose they do, from this par- 
agraph on the last page: ‘He took a step for- 
ward. He put out his hand and laid it tenderly 
upon Bell’s cold and trembling fingers. She 
looked up; their eyes met——and then their 
hands——and then——.”’ The story is interest- 
ing and well told and the Nile background is 
a pleasant novelty. 


....Notwithstanding the great mass of Cen- 
tennial literature that appeared last year, much 
of it was published in perishable form, and was 
thus subjected to the danger of loss or de- 
struction. Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the 
Astor Library, has, therefore, done a good 
service in bringing together, between the 
covers of a large and substantial volume, all 
the best of the orations, addresses, and poems 
delivered all over the Union last Fourth of 
July. The thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia are represented, and among the 
contributors to the volume are William M. 
Evarts, Robert C. Winthrop, Richard 8. Storrs, 
Horatio Seymour, John A. Dix, John G. Whit- 
tier, William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joseph R. Hawley, 
Charles Francis Adams, Fernando Wood, 
George W. Curtis, and Alfred B) Street. The 
various proof-sheets have been submitted to 
their authors, and are, therefore, put before 
the world in correct shape. Librarians will do 
well to look at the book, which E. B. Treat, of 
New York, publishes. 


...The new novel entitled Student Life az 
Harvard (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) appeals at 
once to the Harvard graduate, and he, induced 
perhaps by previous liberal praise, takes 
up the volume with the hope that, at last, a 
book has appeared which will dispel the ab- 
surd ideas that most “ outsiders’»are burdened 
with in regard to life at Harvard; and which 
will, like ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” give a 
glimpse of the true inwardness of the average 
student’s experience. Unfortunately, he is 
disappointed, for the novel, as itappears to us, 
instead of being ‘‘a full, if not a brilliant ex- 
position of the subject,” as the author claims, 
has the threadbare plot of the ordinary love- 
story enlivened by just enough local coloring— 
with the exception of the chapters on boating, 
which are borrowed—to give it the faintest 
title to:be a picture of Harvard life. It might 
better have been written—certainly in regard to 
literary execution—by the worthy M. Brace- 
bridge Hemyng as atale of Jack Harkaway’s 
college experiences. 


»++» Mr. Robert Buchanan misses being a good 
writer by a narrow line; but, as he thinks he is 
a great one, perhaps it is allthe same. He be- 
gan by doing emall things well; he is ending 
by doing great things ill. In simple and pa- 
thetic poems of Scotch life his work was ex- 
cellent ; but, perforce, having won reputation, 











he must at once indite scores of feeble poems 
about ancient mythology. Since then he has 
essayed to win laurels in many a different fleld, 
and his heroes and heroines have ranged from 
Napoleon III to an Indian half-breed in the 
State of Maine. Had he ever visited Orono, he 
would doubtless have looked further westward 
for an aboriginal maid whom he might call a 
“red rose.’? Mr. Buchanan’s last work is a 
“romance,”’ entitled The Shadow of the Sword 
(D. Appleton & Co.). It is really a romance 
and is well written and as a whole commend- 
able. As a prose writer Mr. Buchanan may 
yet win the fame he has failed to get as a poet. 


-.--Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are right 
prompt in issuing Jules Verne’s new book, 
Michael Strogoff, which they call his “latest 
and best, in which praise they are doubtless 
correct. Russia is interesting to everybody 
just now, and in Russia is the scene of the story 
laid. The plot is briefly this: In consequence 
of a rebellion in a far province, the Cgar of All 
the Russias sends a courier to his brother. 
Michael Strogoff, the hero, is the courier se- 
lected, and on his thrilling experiences the 
storyturns. Aside fromthe interesting fiction, 
there are some very good descriptions of Rus 
sian people and manners. A shorter story, 
‘“‘The Mutineers: a Romance of Mexico,’ is 
also appended. ¢The book és brightly bound 
in red, black, and gold, with a spirited design 
on the cover. 


-..-The Rey. 8. V. Blakeslee, of California, 
is the author of a work called Archology ; or, 
The Science of Government, which A. Roman & 


Co., of New York and San Francisco, issue in a }. 


thin12mo. It isa methodically-arranged col- 
lection of statements concerning the nature, 
kinds, duties, and rights of governments, 
abstractly considered. ‘‘ Archology’’ is a word 
of the ‘author’s coinage. We do not see why 
‘* Archelogy ’’ would not be nearer right. 


....The Harpers have done a good thing in 
bringing out a cheaper edition, in paper covers, 
of William Black’s powerful and attractive 
story, Madcap Violet. In our recent brief notice 
of that novel we, perhaps, gave a wrong im- 
pression by an allusion to “‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ In fact, Mr. Black’s story is more 
tragedy than comedy and aggravates the reader 
by its unseemly and cruel ending, 


...-Harper & Brothers have once more put 
poor students and economical readers under 
obligation by issuing a cheaper edition, in one 
volume, of Lord Macaulay’s most enjoyable 
Life and Letters, edited by his nephew, G. Otto 
Trevelyan. It costs only a dollar and three- 


! quarters. 


.. The Star and the Cloud (Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) are two allegories by ‘‘the Hon. 
orable Mrs. Charles Hobart, author of ‘* The 
Changed Cross.” The first is in poetry, of a 
poor order; the second is in prose. Neither is 
of great beauty of conception, The accom- 
panying outline pictures, by H. I. A. Miles, are 
better. 


.... The Princess of Thule, William Black’s 
best novel, comes out in a neat library edition, 
uniform with the cloth copy of ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet.’”? Of course, the Harpers, Mr. Black’s 
American publishers, issue it. 


.... The Sun Maid, a novel, by the author of 
‘* Artiste,” a work we have not seen, is the last 
addition to the Harpers’ well-known pampblet 
library of fiction. Itisan interesting and clever 
Story of rural French life. 
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Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Tonstel 
low. France. 2 vols.,sq. 16mo, pp. viii, 
vill, 266. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co... 92 00 


- Tee Blossom. A romance of the Jerseys. 


_.- Illustrated. 8&q. 16mo, pp. 

15. Ts eam 10 

Central Africa. ra bey 5. Chaillé Long. Tlus- 
trated. Oem pp. xvi, 330. New York: Harper 
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The Papacy and the Civil — ae R. W. 

Thompson. 8vo,pp. 750. The same.......... 8 00 
A Princess of Thule. By William Back. (New 

edition.) 12mo, pp. The same............ 1 


Madeap Violet. By William Black. ‘nerediinn. 
(Harper's Library of Select Novels.) 8vo, 
paper, pp. 259. The same 0 50 

The Sun-Maid. A romance. By the author of 
“ Artiste.” (Harper’s Library of Select Noy- 
els.) 8vo, paper, pp. 145. The sam 080 

Chqmperra 3 clopeedia of English Literature. 

hird editi on, revised by Robert Carruthers, 
iD. Illustrated. 2 -vols., 8vo. ip. ty vy 
xvi, 816. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp! neott & 

The Congregational Year-Book for. 1877. - 
pp. viii, 540. London: Hodder & Stough ton: 

The Convicts and their Children. By Berthold 
Auerbach. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 

(The Leisure Hour Series.) 16mo, pp. iv, 281. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Centennial Discourses: a series of sermpns de- 
livered in 1876 LA the cater of the eral 
Synod of the ~~ d Dutch Ch 
America §8vo. rel. New York: 
Board of Pubtication of the Reformed 
Church in Ameri 300 

Old Tales Retold cleus Grecian Mythology. pf 

ugusta Larned, Illustra te. 22mo, pp. 
New York: Nelson & Philli 

From Bethlehem to eo Rotts By yo peeen 
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t mi... . From the French of Alphonse Daudet, 


16mo, pp. 262. , Boston; Estes & Lauriat..,... 
Mental Powers of Insects. By - 8. Packard, 
Jr. (Halfshour Recreations in Natural His- 
tory. itme, pe paper, pp. 32.. The same..,...... 0 2% 
A Manual of Instruction in Latin, By J. H, 
Aijen one J.B. Greenough, mo, pp. hie 
9. Boston: Ginn & Heath.......cescceceeee 
Addison and Goldsmith, Selections from Hud. 
s0n’s text-books of a panes: 16mo, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY Book DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and ss LOCK WOOD, 
pangs, ood LA co., poten. Mass., who will promptly re- 


carefully forwarded. 
eco savertions price. ‘Send for Catalo; ogue of our Own 
publications. . 


NEW BOOKS. NOW READY. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


A Romance, By ROBERT BUCHANAN. From 
Author’s advanced sheets. Crown 8yo, 408 pages, 
price, in paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.25; cloth 
black and gold, $1.50. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s weird and wonderful ee 


No finer work has appeared fora long time.” 
don ro, 


sereercere 











“The story is told with force and fire, and if you 
open it at random, after having read it through, 
there is am ory! a chapter _ will not repay @ 
second perusal.’’—London Témes. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. 


By W. R. 8. RALSTON, M.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50, 

A delightful collection of stories from the Russian 
language, by the Author of “* Krilof and = ad ve 
‘*Songs of the Russian Empire,” etc. 
been received with great favor by the finglish critics 
and litterateurs. 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON & CO., 
Publishers, 764 Broadway, New York. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH VARIOUS READINGS AND RENDERINGS 
FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES 
EMBODIED IN FOOT-NOTES, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE AUTHORITIES, 

The aim of this book is to poe vide the serttieal stu. 
dent with easy means of refe to the labors of 
philologists and critics in this special field and to 

lacethe unlearned,in many respects, on the same 
evel with the scholar as readers of the Scriptures. 

The text is the authorized version; but the use of 
the foot-notes is so suggestive to Mes thoughtful 
reader that the book cannot fail to esteemed a 
great boon to those who are interested in the story 
of the Bible. 

Printed in bourgeois type, 16mo. by Log & Spottis« 
woode. For sale by boo pellers generally. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 
BOOKS. Send stamp for list of the best 
HEALTH to 8. R. WELLS & Co., 737 B’way, N. Y. 


BANGS & CO. 
656 Broadway, New York, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 


Caen PLB ay oad any Ptnzcatar . gemma 
ious branches 0’ 
TURSDAY F eb. 18th, a Large e Collection of f ENGRA AV.« 
INGS. PRINTS, PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, etc. 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, an Extensive Assort- 
ment of LAW BOOKS. 


THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE. 


Re ee PATTERN, PATENTED. 

A capital thing 
for students, pro- 
fessional. men, 
andall those 
having smal 
libraries. Holds 
from 150 to 300 
volumes. Is. 
strong and hand. 
some. Shelves 


adjustable for 
books of any sizo 

















can be set up or 
taken down in 

s>a few minutes, 
and easily moved 

5 from 

room or up and 

down stairs. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents in all the principal cities. Send for circular, 


WIDDLETON’S 
Editions Standard Works, 


THE ELDER DISRAELIS WORKS. 
‘A Whole Library in Nine Volumes.” 


“A set of books comprising the cream of English lit- 
erature, from the time of Dr. Johnson to our 








Elder Disraeli’s Works. Edited by his son, the 
Rt. Hon. B, Disraeli, Premier of England. In 9 
yols., crown 8vo, large, clear type, on fine toned 


socceresceessB7 00 


paper, com rising : 
ies 07 ure. Four vols... 
Amenities of Literature. Two vols. 
Calamittes of Authors. Two a a 
The LAterary Character. One 225 
The entire set of 9 vols. in M ous for $15; halflealt, 


And many more ood editions of works suitable 
for 4 library. Ca Catalogues sent by mail upon appli- 


tio 
“W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 


THE HEALTH ALMANAC, 1877, 
has been combined with THE PHRENOLOGICAL AN- 
NUAL. The pomtents inciade much that is Interesting 
andimportant. Besides the monthly calendars. there 
ions for,each month in the 
year in regard to diet and care of health. Also 
* Pri es P Se itu and De- 











Amer 
nalists. ” with five portraits; “Acquisitiveness—How 
to Train It”; ‘‘Men tal Scien 

india Tribe,” illustrated; an iMustra’ 
“The Cultivation of Flow ers’; James Russell 

yoxell, — "portrait; 3 “Colds and ‘their Treatment 

Principle Hygiene”; and achoice selection o 
saueslidueoas matter. Sent i by mall post; a 
fooetes of ten cents, AL ELLS & b= 
lishers, 737 Broadway, New York, 
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An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR EVERY 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family. 
THE BEST EN@LISH DICTIONARY. 





WEBSTER’S opteee enol 
“The best Practical English Dictionary extant.”’— 


ndon Quarterly 

From the Ohief-Justics of the United States. 

WASHINGTON, D. ©.. Oot. 25th, 1875.—"'This book 
has become indispensable to every student of the 
English language. A law brary is not complete 
without it, and the courts look to it as of the pighost 
aa in all questions of definition.”—Morrison 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLAT 
Published Be —s ©. MBERRIAM, Sprinatield, Mass. 
Gold by all Booksellers. 


ASTONISHINC! 


HEAPEST BOOK IN THE ENGLISH 
— LARGUAGE! 


Nearly 1,000 Illustrated Pages, 


bound in plain cloth, and sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, for ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR. AND A HALF. 
Plain Home Talk, ombprecizg. Podical Com- 
mon Sense, for $1.60!! 

Over one hundred thousand copies of the Standard 
Edition have been sold at three dollars emg Be 
cents. The new style contains the matter of the 
Standard Edition entire. 


DISEASE AND ITS CAUSES 


TION 
onmoroprsiy nO OF te Di eNEDIES. 
ANS OF THE BODY. 


No Neod of Lending Your Copy 
of Plain Home Talk, for the purchase price is within 
reach of all. 


No Need to Consult your Physician 


upon any one of the subjects mentioned, for you 
can have acomplete knowledge of the same, and of 
many other matters, at less than his consultation fee, 
THE TIMES ARE HARD, 

and the best way ‘to put money in your purse” is to 
send at once for aco a the Popular Edition of 
Dr. Foote’s ‘* PLAIN E TALK.” You can then 
preserve GOOD ‘HEATTA et knowing how to 
prevent disease. 0 by archasing with 
only $1. 50 oe eee t Sy you will upon reading 
say is worth $2 

4 kiCheapest Book, ar Hor Peherwetee, Published in 





All purchasers of this ae are at liberty to con- 
sult its author, Dr. E. B. Foore, 120 Lexington Ave., 
5 * - person or by mail, F. 1B. 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


ACOMPLETE SLAG “ABOARD OUTFIT 


R18 
FOR ONLY. $3.60, POSTPAID. 








Wit ey AC K BOAR 


ow Ta TT 


SENT WITH {2 3), 


12 sauare feet of this blackboard cloth, “the best 
kind ot biackbo board,” with Crafts’s ‘‘ THROUGH 

HART,” new edition (% new), con- 
pt ‘the whale theory of blackboard work and 
blackboard exercises, object lessons, stories, 


etc.,on all the International Lessons for 1877, 
sent by mail on recetpe < of 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERTS BROS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
FOREIGN BOOKS 


AND 
PERIODICALS, 
especially pecan, Baten sy and Latin, in 
vari 
SCHORYHOF & "MOLLER 

porters and Publishers, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 











TANDARD and P PULAR BOOKS. Bend 
or J OD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


fits AND Book Sa 

PUBLISH ERS A SELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ctroulars sent, 4 anv addrass on application. 





Circulation More than Doubled. 
A RARE SUCCESS! 
READY THIS DAY! 


t@ SECOND EDITION. .2 
PART I OF THE 


"PEOPLE'S PULPIT.” 


Price 25 cts., prepaid; $8 a year. 
CONTENTS. 

No. 1. The Saviour of the Body.... 

“ 3. The Lord of the Mind..., 

* 3. Separate from Sinners.. 

4. Winter Voyages........... 

« §. Evasion of Duty............... 


n Unparalleled Success. Rarely has a second 
edition of sermons been so speedily called for. It is 
said that two of the above discourses—Nos. | and 4— 
are alone worth double the yearly subscription to 
the “ People's Pulpit. 

Editor, REV. DR. TYNG, Jr. 
Manager and Publisher, WM. B. MUCK LOW. 


ee PEOPLE’S PULPIT, 


42d St. and Madison Av., N. Y. City. 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. somoot. & FIELD BOOK 
HOW PLANTSGROW. |MA 
LESSONS. _srauctt ear, 


Prof. ASA GRAY, 


of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the most 
extensively used of Botanical Text- Boo! 


G3" We shall have great pleasure rl making very 
favorable terms for the introduction of any of the 
books of this —— and will send —- copies of 
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THEODORE PARKER ON THE GUILT 
OF SIN. 


LECTURE DELIVERED IN BOSTON, JAN- 
UARY 297H. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


Keep, my friends, the hush of what Hegel 
calls the highest act of the human spirit, prayer, 
in this assembly while we ask whether there is 
such a thing in man as enmity of the heart 
against God. Theodore Parker said there is 
not. When the unclear sweeper of chimneys, 
a dissipated man, comes into the presence of a 
pure and queenly woman, he understands his 
leprosy, perhaps for the first time, simply be- 
cause it is brought into contrast with that vir- 
tue of which Milton said : 
“* So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity 

That when a sou! is found sincerely so 

Ten thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear.” 

—Comus, 458, 





It is only when a hush produced by the 
sense of the Divine Omnipresence fills the 
chambers of philosophy that they are fit places 
in which to discuss the fact of sin. Not always 
in Paris has that condition been fulfilled ; not 
always at Berlin or London; not always in 
Boston. Our ears are too gross to hear the 
innermost truths of conscience until we feel the 
breath of eternity on our cheeks. But whata 
man sees only in his best moments as truth is 
truth in all moments. As now there falls a 
hushed sense of the Unseen Holy upon this 
city of scholarship, it is a fit time to raise the 
question whether sin is a self-evident fact in 
human experience. Theodore Parker affirmed 
that it is not. 

James Freeman Clarke, when Theodore 
Parker was in Italy, in 1859, went into the 
pulpit of the latter, and was so faithful, both to 
science and to friendship, as to criticise Parker’s 
scheme of thought for not adequately recog- 
nizing the significance of the fact of sin. In 
reply to that criticism, there came to Mr, 
Clarke from Italy a letter, which he gave to 
Theodore Parker’s biographer, who has given 
it to the world. It isa painful duty of mine 
to-day to cite this latest and frankest expres- 
sion of Theodore Parker’s views. In his youth 
Parker had written: ‘‘I think no sin can make 
an indelible mark on what [ call the soul. I 
think sin makes little mark on the soul; for 
much of it is to be referred to causes exterior 
even to the physical man and much to the 
man’s organization. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
sin are thus explicable. I am sure that sin, the 
result of man’s circumstances or of his organ- 
ization, can make no permanent mark on the 
soul.’’—({Weiss’s “Life of Parker,” Vol. I, p. 
149.) 

Were these not the crude opinions of a be- 
ginner in philosophy? Did he hold these opin- 
ions through life? Substantially. From his 
death-bed, Theodore Parker wrote from Itaiy, 
in 1860, to James Freeman Clarke: 


‘¢ Many thanks for standing in my pulpit and 
preaching about me and mine. All the more 
thanks for the criticisms. Of course, I don’t 
agree with your criticisms. If I had, I should 
not have given you occasion to make them. 

* * * 7 4 * 


“ Now a word about sin. Itisa theological 
word, and is commonly pronounced ngsin-n-n-n,. 
But I'think the thing which ministers mean by 
ngsin-n-n-n has DO more existence than phlogis- 
ton, which was once adopted to explain com- 
bugtion. I find sins—i. ¢., conscious violntions of 
natural right; but no sin—i. ¢., 0 conscious’and 
intentional preference of wrong (as such) to 
right. (as such)—no condition of ‘ enmity against 
God.’ I seldom use the word sin; it is dam- 
aged phraseology, tainted by contact with in- 
famous notions of man and God. I have some 
sermons of sin and of sins, which I may live 
long enough to prepare for printing, but also 
ma not, 

“Deacon Wryface, of the Hellfire Church, 
says: ‘Oh! Lama greatsinner. I am one mass 
of sin all over. The whole head is sick and 
the whole heart faint. In me there dwelleth 
no good thing. Thefe is no health in me.’ 
‘Well,’ you say to him, ‘for once, Deacon, I 
think you pretty near right; but you are not 
yet quite so bad as you talk. ’ 

‘What are the special sins you do commit »” 

‘©€Qh! there ain’t any. I hain’t got a bad 
habit in the world; no, not one.’ 

“¢Then what, did you mean by saying just 
now that you were such a sinner? 

“Oh iy referred to my natur’. It is all 

sin-n-n-n.” 

“‘ That is the short of it. All men are created 
equal in ngsin-n-n-n. 

“Oh! James, I think the Christian (!) doc- 
trine of sin is the Devil’s own; and I hate it— 
hate it bitterly. Orthodox scholars say: ‘In 
the heathen classics you find no consciousness 
of sin.’ Itis very true. God be thanked for 
it! 


* * * * * * 

“‘T would rather have a good, plump, hearty 
beathen, like Aristotle, or Demosthenes, or 
Fabius Maximus than all the saints from Peter, 
James. and John (dokountes stuloi einai) [“ who 
seemed to be pillars’’] down to the last one 
manufactured by the Roman Church. I mean 
as those creatures are represented iu art. For 
— sh actual: men I heave a reasonable respect. 

y had.some spunk in them, while the 
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asa yaller dog.’ But let ngsin-n-n-n go."— 
(Ibid, p. 151.) 


Gentlemen, that is an amazing letter. The 
tone of itis unworthyof a cultured man and 
is astounding in a dying man. Never would 
such words have been chosen by Channing, 
never by Emerson, and never by Parker him- 
self, if there had been behind his phrases a 
calm, scientific conviction that on this majestic 
theme he was philosophically right. There is 
in that letter an irritability, I had almost 
said a vulgarity, of tone, proceeding not from 
Theodore Parker’s better nature, but largely, 
I think, from his fear that his positions as to 
sin would not bear the test of scientific crit- 
icism, and yet could not be wholly given up 
without giving up the very Malakoff and 
Redan of his Absolute Religion. 

Why, if you should adopt as an established 
truth the proposition that there is not to be 
found in man any intentional preference of 
wrong to right, or no enmity against God, 
and if you should carefully expurgate lit- 
erature by that rule, how would Shakes- 
peare look? There is no such thing as pref- 
erence of wrong to right, Theodore Parker 
says. If there were to be edited an edition of 
Shakespeare according to this principle, how 
much would be left of the naturalness of 
that mirror of humanity? We now have char- 
acter after character in Shakespeare  repre- 
sented as making evil a delight, and as know- 
ing the right and approving it, and as abhor- 
ring the wrong and yet pursuing it. Your 
Shakespeare edited after the Parker principle— 
that there never is in mana preference of wrong 
to right—would be a limp, boneless, flaccid, 
lavender thing. You would scorn to call such 
a Shakespeare a fair mirrorof human life. You 
would find such an expurgated edition plenti- 
fully misleading in the study of man’s nature. 
In the case supposed, you could not admit that 
Shakespeare is the prince of philosophers, as 
well as the prince of poets, and that he becomes 
both the one and the other simply by holding 
up his mirror to all that is. 

Were you to expurgate the laws of the civil 
governments of the world, according to Park- 
er’s rule, where would justice be? Ask the 
gentlemen who every day stand in courts of 
justice and administer in Gcd’s name the eternal 
law of right, and they will tell you that the ex- 
purgation of our courts by the principle that 
there is no intentional preference of wrong to 
right would reduce legal equity to moral chaos, 
and that everything in law proceeds upon the 
supposition that man does, choose the wrong 
when he knows it to be wrong. 

Where would philosophy be if it were expur- 
gated by the Parkerian principle? We have, 
in the last twenty-five years studied more deep- 
ly than ever before the subjective experiences 
of the human heart in the moral region. It is 
coming now to be one of the highest offices of 
philosophy to explore the deepest inmost of 
conscience, and to reveal to man the extent of 
that disturbance which must arise in his nature 
when he loves what God hates and hates what 
God loves. It is now the highest office of phi- 
losophy to show man not only that he has con- 
science, but that conscience has him, 

I affirm that, as men who love clear ideas,we 
do not want either philosophy or law or litera- 
ture expurgated according to Parker’s princi- 
ple. But do you want theology expurgated by 
it? Do you want this delicate little shoot you 
call religious science shut away from the 
healthy winds of criticism? Is it to be kept 
behind the’ walls of some colossal authority, 
and not allowed to battle its way to its full size 
in all the tempests that strike it out of the 
north, south, east, or west? How is religious 
science ever to become a stalwart oak, throw 
ing out its boughs in every direction, vigorous- 
ly and graciously, and in no fear of tempests, 
unless it contend with all the shocks of criti- 
cism that beat on philosophy and law and lit- 
erature? Religious Science must take her 
chances according to the law of the survival of 
the fittest. I maintain that, if you will not ex- 
purgate literature, law, and your philosophy 
according to the principle that a man never has 
enmity against God, you must not expurgate 
your theology according to that principle. 
[Great applause.] We must not play fast and 
loose with the scientific tests of truth. 

Having already shown that Theodore Parker 
did not carefully distinguish intuition from in- 
stinct, or inspiration from illumination, or in- 
spiration from dictation, or the supernatural 
from the unnatural, or belief from faith, I must 
further affirm that 

9. He made no adequate distinction between 
human infirmity and human iniquity. [Ap- 
plause. } 

What are the chief points established by self- 
evident truths as to the fact of sin? 

1. Good is what ought to be. 

2. Evil is what ought not to be. 

3. Conscience intuitively perceives the differ- 
ence between what ought to be and what ought 
not to be in the soul’s choices among motives. t 

These are standard definitions, and appre- 
hensible, Lhope. Remember that I do not say 

that conscience!knows;what ought to be inJany 
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matter of eXpediency outside of the soul. 
Strictly speaking, there is no right or wrong in 
external action, taken wholly apart from its 
motives. There is in such action only expedi- 
ency or inexpediency. There may be physical 
evil outside the field of motives; but moral 
evil is to be found only in the acts of choice. 
Conscience intuitively perceives motives to be 
either good or bad. Here stands on one side 
of the will a motive, and on the other is an- 
other motive ; and, looking on what we mean 
to do, we decide whether we will do the best 
we know or not. [Applause.] Right and 
wrong in motives are pointed out by conscience, 
and not in merely external action. I do not 
know by conscience, but only by judgment, 
whether it is best for me to vote for the Elect- 
oral Bill or not; but I should vote for it, if I 
were in Congress. [Great applause. | 

There is in conseience the power of tasting 
motives, just as in the tongue there is the 
power of tasting flavors. I know by the 
tongue whether a given fruit is bitter or sweet. 
No doubt we bring up the pomegranate to the 
lips by the hands; no doubt we look at the 
pomegranate ; no doubt we smell the pome- 
granate ; but only by the tongue do we taste 
it. So, no doubt the intellect is concerned in 
bringing up considerations before the inner 
tribunal ; but, after all, the moral character of 
our motives is tasted by a special power which 
we call conscience. This perceives intuitively 
the difference between a good motive and a 
bad. But the good motive is one which con- 
science not only pronounces right, but one 
which conscience says ought to rule the will. 
Two things are thus pointed out by conscience 
in motives—rightness and oughtness. The 
former is perceived intuitively; the latter is 
perceived and felt both. The oughtness is a 
mysterious, powerful constraint cast upon us 
by some force outside of ourselves and operat- 
ing through all our instincts. Iam willing to 
define conscience as that which perceives and 
feels rightness and oughtness in motives. 

You cannot go behind that rightness and 
oughtness which conscience points out. Why 
is this fruit bitter to the human taste? Why is 
this other sweet? We are so made that the 
torgue tastes here bitterness and there sweet- 
ness, and you cannot go behind that ultimate 
fact. You are so made that if you do what 
you know has behind it a wrong intentior* 
there is a constraint brought upon you. You 
have violated the supreme law of things in the 
universe. You are in dissonance with your 
own nature, and there springs up in you under 
the inflexible law of conscience a sense of guilt. 

4. Conscience reveals, therefore, a moral law. 

5. That law is above the human will, and 
acts without and even against the consent of 
the will. 

6. There cannot be a thought without a be- 
ing who thinks; nor a law without a being 
who wills; nora moral law without a moral- 
lawgiver. 

There must have been the thought of the 
right and of the good before there could have 
been a law promulgated in the universe sup- 
porting the right and the good. That thought~ 
of the right and the good, which must have 
gone before the law, could have existed only in 
a thinker. The choice of that thinker to 
promulgate a law eternally supporting the right 
and the good could have proceeded only from 
a righteous thinker. There cannot be a law 
without a being who wills, for law is only the 
method of the operation of a will. That is Dar- 
win, if you please. That is not Haeckel, nor 
Huxley ; but it is Charles Darwin and ninety- 
five out of a hundred of all the foremost men of 
physical science. It is Archbishop Butler, too, 
and Julius Miiller; and none the worse for that. 
[Applause.] There cannot be a moral law 
without a moral lawgiver. 

7. When, therefore, the will chooses to act 
from a motive which conscience pronounces 
evil, that act of the will is disobedience—not to 
abstract law only, but to God. 

8. Thus evil becomes sin. 

Ihave defined evil as that which ought not to 
be, or as that which is condemned by the moral 
law revealed by conscience. Sin is disobedience 
to the moral law considered as the revelation of 
a personal lawgiver. Sin is a choice of wrong 
motives. Personal disloyalty to the Infinite 
Oughtness—that is sin. All agree to this latter 
definition ; but the somewhat, which I call the 
Infinite Oughtness, is to all men who think 
clearly not merely agomewhat, but a some one. 
[Applause.] 

Let us now proceed cautiously, step by step, 
and convince ourselves that on this theme 
much may be placed, beyond controversy by a 
simple statement of the acknowledged laws of 
the operation of conscience. 

9. It is incontrovertible that man often hears 
a still, small voice within him saying ‘I 
ought.” 

Does anybody deny this? I wish to be very 
elementary and to carry the assent of your 
minds point by point, and I forewarn you here 
and now that immense consequences hang on 
your admission of these fundamental, simple 
principles.!.Be on your guard. - 


[February 8, 1877. 








Do you deny that sometimes we all heara 
still, small voice within us saying “I ought”? 
If a man is conscious of any great defect in his 
organization—intellectual, moral, or physical— 
he does not blame himself forit; but the instant 
a man violates a command of conscience, uttered 
in this whispered ‘‘I ought,” he blames himself. 

I may have limitations of my faculties, such 
that I never can anfount to much ; but Ido not 
blame myself. But the instant I do what con- 
science pronounces wrong, that moment I know 
that I am to blame. That is human nature, 
and Edmund Burke used tosay: ‘I cannot 
alter the constitution of man.” Itis in every 
sane man to say “I ought.” 

10. It is incontrovertible that man often an- 
swers the voice which says ‘‘I ought’’ by say- 
ing “I will not.” 

You doubt that? Is it not a fact certified to 
you by any narrative of your own experience, 
that you have multitudes of times replied to 
this still, small voice ‘‘I ought” by a soft or 
vehement ‘I will not’’? 

11. It is incontrovertible that instantly and 
invariably after saying to ‘I ought” “TI will 
not” a man must say ‘‘ I am not at peace with 
myself.” 

12. It is incontrovertible that he must say, 
also: “‘Iam notin fellowship with the nature 
of things.’’ 

Why, this is only tautology. If aman hasa 
powerful faculty within him that says one thing, 
and another powerful faculty which says 
another thing, there is within him civil war. 
Peace ends. He recognizes the condition of 
the republic of his faculties by his wails of un- 
rest. He knows that the disturbance of his 
nature resulted from his saying ‘‘I will not’’ to 
the still, small voice ‘I ought.” 

13. It is incontrovertible that he must say, 
also: “I have lost fellowship with God.” 

What is there in sin more mysterious than 
the sense which always comes with it that the 
stars in their courses fight against us when we 
do not say ‘‘I will’’ in response to ‘‘ I ought.’’? 
There isin the inner heavens a voice saying 
“¢Thou shalt,” ‘‘ Thou oughtest,” and we reply 
to that celestial summons ‘‘I will not,’’ and in- 
stantly out of the inner heavens falls on usa 
thunderbolt. Itis by irreversible natural law 
that every man who says “I will not”? when 
the inner voice says ‘‘I ought”? falls into dis- 
sonance with himself and into a feeling that 
the stars in their courses fight against him. 
There is nowhere a heart given at all to sensi- 
tive self-study that does not understand per- 
fectly how the sun behind the sun may be put 
out by saying ‘‘I will not” to the still, small 
voice which says ‘I ought.” God causes the 
natural sun lo rise on both the just and the unjust ; 
but not the sun behind the sun. We are so made 
that the only light of our innersky is peace with 
ourselves. In the nature of things, the sun 
behind the sun comes not and cannot come 
forth for us from the east if we say “I will 
not’? when conscience says “I ought.” The 
simple refusal to follow that still, small voice 
leaves a drought in the soul ; for it dries up the 
sweetest rains from the sky behind the sky. 
It is terrific, scientific, penetratingly human 
truth that the sun behind the sun does not 
rise equally upon the just and the unjust; and 
that the rains from the sky behind the sky do 
not fall, never have fallen, and, in the nature 
of things, never will or can fall, in this world 
or the next, equally upon the righteous and 
the unrighteous. {Sensation and applause. ] 

14. It is incontrovertible that he who is dis- 
loyal to the voice which says ‘‘I ought’’ must 
also say: ‘‘I ought to satisfy the injured maj- 
esty of the law I have violated.” Sin creates 
an obligation to satisfy the injured majesty of 
the moral law.—(See Julius Miiller, “‘ Doctrine 
of Sin,” Vol. I, pp. 1—200.) 

15. It is incontrovertible that, in the absence 
of expiation, man forebodes punishment. 

That sounds like a theological and biblical 
proposition. It is simply an ethical and purely 
scientific one. It is what is taught everywhere in 
Shakespeare andthe Greek poets. It is what is 
illustrated by all the history of pagan sacrifices 
since the world began. If we are to estimate 
the strength of any human impulse bythe work 
¢it will do, then this perception that sin creates 
an obligation to satisfy the injured majesty of 
the moral law must be presumed to have be- 
hind it a most powerful force. Again and again, 
age after age, it has shown itself to be stronger 
than love or death. There is nothing clearer 
than that a man is so made that, after he has 
been disloyal, after he has looked into the face 
of God and said ‘‘I will not,’”’ he feels that this 
act has created an obligation, which must in 
some way be discharged, to satisfy the majesty 
and the moral right of the moral law. 

Itis not a pleasant thing to say that that is 
the way a man is made; but thatis the way he 
is made.” A liberal theology is one that looks 
at all the facts. ‘‘ Instead of fashioning with 
great labor a fheory that would account for all 
the facts, Theodore Parker,” his biographer, 
Mr. Weiss, says, ‘‘overcame doubt by a hu- 
mane and tender optimism.”—(“‘ Life of Park- 
er, Vol. I, p. 150.” 

E[Gentlemen, there "must be a philosophy that 











will account for all the facts of human nature, 
if we are ever to have a religious science ; for, 
whether you will or not think boldly, north, 
south, east, and west, men by and by will do 
80, and they will look into all these astounding 
certainties of human nature. When a man says 
“T ought,’’ and then says “I will not,’’ he 
must say ‘Iam not at peace with myself’’; 
*“‘T am dropped out of fellowship with the na- 
ture of things’’; “I am not in fellowship with 


God’; “the ‘stars fight against me”; ‘“‘ Na-" 


ture is against me’’; I ought, I ought to render 
satisfaction.’? That is the way Nature acts. 
Shakespeare was philosopher enough to make 
one of his characters say, when one complained 
that he was a man whom Fortune had most 
cruelly scratched, that it was ‘‘ too late to pare 
her nails now,” and that ‘‘ Fortune isa worthy 
lady and will not have knaves prosper jong in 
her kingdom.’’? Even Shakespeare speaks of a 
‘‘ primrose path to the eternal bonfire,” and of 
“the flowery path that leads to the broad gate 
and the great fire.”’ 

Too late! Probably Shakespeare meant 
something by that phrase and knew what he 
meant, For one,I think he meant that it is 
possible fora manto fallinto a final perma- 
nency of character, hating what God loves 
and loving what God hates. 

16. It is incontrovertible that, even after a 
man disloyal to conscience has reformed, he 
has behind him an irreversible record of sin in 
the past. 

It will always remain true that he has been a 
deserter ; and, therefore, conscience will al- 
ways leave him at far lower hights than those 
of peace, if he be not sure that some power 
beyond his own has satisfied the moral law. 
[Applause. ] 

17. It is incontrovertible that when man is 
free from the love of sin he is not free from 
constitutional apprehension as to the effect of 
the guilt of past sin on his personal future in 
this world and the next. 

18. It is incontrovertible that the desire to 
be sure that the guilt of sin will be overlooked 
is one of the most powerful forces in human 
nature. 

19, It is incontrovertible that an Atonement 
may thus in the solitudes of conscience be 
scientifically known to be the desire of all 
nations—that is, of all who have fallen into that 
disturbance of the moral nature which is called 
sin. [Applause.] 

20. The Atonement which Reason can prove 
is needed Revelation declares has been made. 
[Much applause. | 

I do not affirm, my friends, that by reason I 
can prove the fact of the Atonement. I believe 
as assuredly as that I exist that by reason I 
can prove our need of the Atonement. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not assert the sufficiency of nat- 
ural religion. I assert merely its efficiency. I 
believe that Julius Miiller, building on the 
same axiomatic truths which Parker relied 
upon, and forming his system with entire free- 
dom, and at last finding it correspondent with 
Christian truth, has been far more loyal to the 
scientific method than he who asserted that 
there is in man no enmity against God. That 
an Atonement has been made you must learn 
from Revelation. That an Atonement isneeded 
you can learn from human reason. 

Old man and blind, Michel Angelo, in the 
Vatican, used to stand before the Torso, the 
famous fragment of a statue, made, possibly, 
by one of the most skilled chisels of antiquity, 
and, with his fingers upon the mutilated lines, 
he would tell his pupils how the entire figure 
must have been formed when it was whole. He 
would trace out the fragmentary plan and say 
that the head must have had this posture and 
the limbs that posture, and that the complete 
work could have been only what the fragments 
indicated. Religious science, with the dim 
torch of reason, and not illuminated by revela- 
tion, is a blind Michel Angelo, standing before 
the Torso of the religious universe and feeling 
blindly along fragmentary lines. Although 
the head of this statue is infinitely beyond our 
touch or sight in theinfinities and the eterni- 
ties above us, and although its feet stand on 
adamant, lower than thought can reach with 
its plummet, we do know, in the name of the 
universality of law, that the lines we touch in 
our blindness in natural religion would, if com- 
pleted according to the plan which is tangible 
to us, be revealed religion and nothing less. 
[Great applause.] 





Tue English Baptists carry on in Rome a 
mission among beggars. A room has been en- 
gaged in Trastevere, on the Tiber, where two 
meetings a week are held. The beggars are 
provided with shelter, and thus feel them- 
selves under obligations to receive religious 
instruction ‘at the hands of their benefactors. 
They learn Scripture verses and listen to ex- 
hortations. Ata récent meeting, in response 
to the question how many were willing to give 
up the priest and accept Christ as their Sav- 
iour, 170 answered Yes and 70 professed con- 
version. Many of these beggars are from 
country towns, to which they return in the 
spring and find work. 
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YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
THE CONGREGATION. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


{THE Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
gave February 1st the sixth of his course of 
eight lectures on Preaching, before the the- 
ological students at New Haven, a report of 
which, prepared:for THE INDEPENDENT, is 
given below. ] 








[ have spoken in my other lectures about the 
Preacher and the Sermon. To day I want to 
speak about the Congregation. 

There is something remarkable to me in the 
wayin which a minister talks about ‘‘ My con- 
gregation.’” His people seem to him to be 
something different from the rest of humanity. 
There is the race in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and the Islands of the Sea ; and then 
there is “‘My congregation.’? A man begins 
the habit the moment he is settled in a parish. 
However young and however inexperienced he 
is, he takes possession of that fraction of 
the human family and assumes the whole 
ownership of it. He talks majestically 
about ‘“‘ WhatI say to my congregation,’’ as if 
they were a very different set of people from 
intelligent men, listening to one who takes his 
place before them as their teacher. 

He thinks that in some mysterious way their 
property, as well as their intelligence, is, upon 
his demand, to be handed over to him, 
when he tells them that he has found a good 
use to whichto putit. Hetalks about them 
so unnaturally that we are almost surprised, 
when we hear their names, to find they are 
men and women whom we know, men and 
women who live ordinary lives. He has sepa- 
rated them from the rest of humanity, distin. 
guished them by the relation to himself, and 
calls them ‘‘My congregation.”? I have 
known many ministers, who were frank and 
simple and unreserved with other people, for 
whom they did not feel such a responsibility, 
who threw around them a cloak of mystery 
and reserve the moment they met a parishioner. 
They would say things to a stranger which 
they would not say in the hearing of a parish- 
foner. They talked with the wolf over the 
sheepfold, never dreaming that the flock saw 
through their feeble cautiousness. The result 
has been that parishioners trusted their minis- 
ter more than other men simply because he 
was their minister. It is easy to point out 
what are the causes of this feeling, which we 
see has its dangers. The bad part is in a love 
for power; the better part is in a conscious 
sense of responsibility. It is always a parental 
feeling in its worst, as in its better features ; in 
its jealousy, as well as in its devotion and love. 
There is another element of ‘the preacher 
and his congregation.’’ It is the way in which 
he assumes a different nature toward people 
when they are massed together than he does 
whenthey are looked at separately. Thisis the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘ My congregation,’ 
and when the preacher is speaking to an in- 
dividual in his congregation he carries the 
thought of one whom he is apt to see 
when in the mass. The congregation is a 
unit to the minister of a wholly novel 
sort. There is something in the aggregate 
which is not in the individuals—a character in 


_ the whole which is not in the parts. This is 


the reason why he can group them in his 
thought as a peculiar people; and heis right in 
hisidea. A multitude of people, gathered fora 
special purpose and absorbed for the time in a 
common interest, has a new character, which is 
not in any of the individuals which compose it. 
If you are aspeaker addressing a crowd, you 
say things without hesitation that would seem 
bold if you said them to any man face to face. 
If you are a spectator, you feel the same thing. 
You can see emotions run through the mass 
that no man would have deigned to show if he 
could have felt it standing by himself. Acrowd 
will laugh at jokes which every man in the 
crowd separately would have despised. A 
crowd will be melted by mock pathos which 
not one of them individually would have felt. 
It is probably more true in New England than 
in any other land that a man keeps guard over 
his individuality and does not let it sink into 
the character of the mass. But the laws of 
human nature do work even among us. What 
are the elements, then, in the character that 
belongs to a congregation? I have in mind 
two. One of them is the element of joyous 
childhood, submissiveness, and readiness to be 
led, and the power of answering simple appeals. 
I thought of this last Sunday afternoon, as I 
watched one of the first meetings that gathered 
to listen to Moody and Sankey, in Boston. The 
other is a higher standard of thought and taste 
that belongs to the mass than belongs to the 
individual. This is not only true of the lower 
classes, but it applies to gatherings of culivated 
men. 

There is no doubt greater receptivity in 
the mass than in the individual. The right 
of argument is there; but it is modified. by the 

act that no other man is there who can hear 
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the argument and speak a word. It is easier 
to give way when you sit undistinguished in an 
audience and your next neighbor cannot see 
when you yield. Besides this, we have all felt 
how the silent multitude, inthe midst of which 
we stand, becomes ideal and herdic to us. We 
feel it is responding unselfishly and nobly. It 
may be a delusion partly—each of those silent 
men may be thinking and feeling meanly; 
but probably each of, them has felt elevated 
by the mass around him, of which we are 
one particle, and is lifted and lifted just 
as we are. You cannot see what drops 
of the tide are borne and what bear others 
to the shore on which they all rise to- 
gether. This, then, is a quality in the charac- 
ter of the congregation. It contributes what 
in general we call responsiveness. The aud- 
fence is quick to feel, but is very slow to 
decide. The men who make up the audience, 
taken one by one, are slower to feel an appeal 
made to their higher nature. 

This is the reason why it is absolutely neces- 


sary that a ministér, in order to be effective, 
should deal with people both in their masses 
as a preacher and in their individuals as a 
pastor. I have often heard the minister plead- 
ing to his people compared to the lawyer plead- 
ing tothe jury. You argue week after week ; 
and men will not allow that Christianity is 
true—certainly will not allow that they need a 
Christian life. We are like lawyers pleading 
before a jury which, in the first place, is under 
no compulsion to decide, and which, if it is to 
decide, must change its life and make new 
habits, which it does notlike todo. There is 
no likeness between that body of men which 
cannot leave the box and go home until it has 
decided. No wonder our jury trembles a little 
when it hasa character init like Felix, who 
was judge and jury alike to 8t. Paul, and who 
shuts up the court and says: ‘“‘Go thy way for 
this time. When I have a convenient season I 
will call forthee.’’ The result of all this is, 
in the congregation you have human nature 
as it appears in its largest contemplation. Per- 
sonal peculiarities disappear, and you have 
man as man before you. It is more easy to 
know one man than to know many. Andin 
the crowd the minister sees every man, not 
any one in particular. There are some preach- 
ers who are ineffective through the incapacity 
of this larger sight of humanity which a con- 
gregation ought to inspire. There are some 
preachers who seem to know men, but are not 
able to be touched by men in the least degree. 
They are not ready to bring before people 
these motives to higher human action, which 
are the springs of many virtues of many kinds, 
Such men may have the qualities to be spiritual 
advisers; but it is not easy to see how they can 
be powerful preachers. I think it is necessary 
for a man to preach sometimes to a congrega- 
tion that he does not know—to keep the truth 
of the preacher such as it ought to be. He 
who preaches continually to the same people, 
knowing them minutely, is apt to make his 
preaching minute. I think there are few in- 
spirations, few tonics for a minister’s life 
better than for him to go and preach to a 
congregation iu which he does not know 
a single face. And as he stands up and 
looks across them, before he begins his 
sermon, it is like looking the race in the 


face. All the nobleness of his race comes” 


up before him. It is the feeling that the tray- 
eler has when he has passed through a great 
town whose name he did not know. There 
were men, and houses and churches, post-office 
and buildings of every kind ; but none of them 
are individualized to him by any personal inter- 
estof his ownin them. Itis human life in gen- 
eral. Often the impulse of the human life 
which we knowin particular is lost, from the 
very fact that we knowit so well. But this 
must be occasional. A constant traveling 
through unknown towns would, no doubt, 
weaken, if not destroy, our sense of humanity 
altogether. It is good for a man that his knowl- 
edge of a congregation should be primarily and 
principally the knowledge of his own congre- 
gation. It is remarkable how many of the 
great preachers of the world are inseparably 
associated with the places where their work 
was done—where, perhaps, all their life was 
lived. In manyinstances their place has passed 
into their name, as if it were partof them; 
their associations have become historic; and 
we think of the man with the place, and of the 
place with the man. Everywhere a man must 
have his place. We sometimes think our mod- 
ern pastoral life is different from that of the 
Apostles as they are set before us; and yet 
after our Lord’s death, when they began the 
great work, they all had their pastorates—St. 
Paul at Ephesus, St. John in the same city, St. 
James at Jerusalem. The same necessity that 
required:that the Incarnation should bring di- 
vinity. pot merely into humanity in general, but 
into the nation, tribe, and family, requires that 
it should bear fruit everywhere; that human- 
ity, having rooted itself in some special plot of 
human life, should draw out the richness of the 
earth at some special point. There is nothing 
better in the clergyman’s life than feeling that 





through his pastorate he is getting at the race. 
These three rules seem to me to be the prac- 
tical summing up of the whole matter about 
our pastorates. I beg youto remember them 
and apply them in your work. 

First. Have in your ministry as few congre- 
gations as you can. 

Second. Know your congregation as thorough- 
ly as you can. 

Third. Know your congregation so largely 
and deeply and spiritually that, in knowing it, 
you shall know humanity. 

But I have dwelt too long upon the congre- 
gation as a whole. When a minister comes to 
know his congregation, the unity in which he 
first sees them breaks up and they are divided 
into several classes. Between that great gath- 
eripg and the individuals there are divisions 
into certain groups, which, with certain modifi- 
cations here and there, appear in every congre- 
gationin theland. First and most prominent in 
every congregation, there are some persons who 
represent that congregation to the world. They 
live in the church, as it were. Their whole life 
is bound up in the church and its necessities. 
They may be church officers or not. The con- 
gregation goes by their name almost as readily 
as in your congregation of fashion by the min- 
ister’s name. They are what are somé@times 
called the “pillars of the church.”” Such peo- 
ple are very valudble and oftentimes their lives 
are very noble and good. There are people 
who are representatives of churches whose 
lives are as sacred as any minister’s can be. 
The laymen give firmness and steadiness to 
the congregation. They gather their strength 
about the minjster’s strength. They save him 
from falling into the heresy which has been 
such a fruitful source of woe in Christian his- 
tory—the heresy that the minister is the church. 
They serve to remind him that the people are 
the church, and he is the church’s servant. I 
think that every parish needs and must 
have such laymen. It would be very 
weak without them. Still, notice the dangers 
that come with special prominence and useful- 
ness in a parish church. There is a chance of 
the church becoming a sort of club, minister- 
ing to the highest spiritual want of a few and 
forgetting that it has a world aboutit. Thisis 
the danger that belongs to that recognized 
body we call “‘the congregation.’’ It is intens- 
ified when in the center there is a core which 
takes all of its spirit—the ‘‘ congregation of the 
congregation.”” The congregation ought to be 
exclusive only as the Gospel is exclusive; only 
as the light of Pharos was exclusive—that it 
might be preserved to burn very bright and 
shed its light abroad. Give time and thought 
also to the outskirts of your parish. Seek the 
people who drift under your influence, and who 
will drift away again if your kind, strong hand 
is not upon them immediately. Do not spend 
your time in the sheepfold, where the ninety 
and nine are secure, while there are sheep upon 
the mountains. Nothing will make the core 
and heart of your parish so solid as a strong 
drawing inward of its loose circumference. 
Your strong and settled men will follow you 
and your ministry as they see you busy among 
the wretched, and careless, and what men dare 
to call worthless souls, even if it involves some 
reluctance on their part. There is another 
danger which the “‘congregation of the con- 
gregation” brings with it. The laymen who 
are the most interested in church work are not 
always the most interesting hearers. They are 
very apt to take a certain amount of truth and 
ask for nomore. There are many laymen—and, 
indeed, many clergymen—who do not show the 
eagerness for truth that underlies their settled 
lives, The pillars of the church-are like the 
‘Pillars of Hereules,’’ beyond which no man 
might sail. 

Dean Stanley says of the laymen of the 
Church in a certain passage: ‘‘The laymen, 
who as a general rule figure in such assem- 
blies, do not represent the lay mind of the 
Church and are usually persons of some 
special school. They are clergymen in another 
form to the laity themselves.”? He is writing 
upon an English subject and for English pur- 
poses; but he is writing what we Americans 
can recognize as one of the elements we find 
in the congregation. There is, to pass to the 
other extreme, what we may call the supercil- 
-ous hearer. He, for some reason, comes to 
church; and, for some reason, he does not stay in 
the church. You are aware that he is critical ; 
you are aware that some well-meant statement 
of yours, which he seizes on the moment that it 
falls from your lips, he will tear to pieces in its 
flimsiness. A certain element in the congrega- 
tion, though it may be small, cannot but influ- 
ence the preacher. What shall I feel? He 
ought to start by feeling that the very presence 
of such men in the congregation means some- 
thing. There is a great and deep cause, though 
he is not conscious of it himself. The preacher 
has a right to believe this, and so the man’s 
presence may become an inspiration to him. 
He keeps the atmosphere of the church fresh. 
He makes you aware of the unbelief which you 
have no right to forget. A parish of critics 
would be fatal; buta critic here and there is a 
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tonic. This man makes all this real to you; he 
compels you torememberit. It is strange how 
the general skepticism about us will not dis- 
turb us, while a special skepticism will some- 
times destroy all our power. You can stand 
the noise and roar of the city without being 
disturbed ; but the tapping of a single hammer 
under your window compels you to listen to it. 
What influence can these men have upon your 
sermon? The influence of making the whole 
sermon more true and conscientious ; but not 
the influence of changing the sermon’s essen- 
tial character at all. Preach the Gospel all the 
more seriously, simply, mightily, if you can, 
because of the unsympathetic influence it has to 
meet; but let it be the same Gospel that you 
preach under every circumstance. The two ob- 
stacles we meet are defiance and obsequious- 
ness. Be frank, brave, simple. There is noth- 
ing that the unbeliever wants like belief. Let 
the influence of your supercilious and skeptic- 
al audience be primarily upon you, and not upon 
your sermon, and let it go directly into your 
sermon; filling it with a strong power of con- 
viction and of love. 

The next element is less interesting than 
these two. In every congregation there are 
many persons who go to church purely from 
habit. As with the supercilious hearer, it is 
hard to tell why they come atall. If sucha 
hearer seems to be docile, his docility consists 
in never doubting or denying what you say. 
There is more or less of the notion of respect- 
ability in that impulse which every Sunday 
turns his steps toward the sanctuary. Perhaps, 
if you go deep enough, you would find some 
vague fear has something to do with the origin 
and with the continuance of this strange habit. 
What shall I say of him? First of all, as we 
say of the congregation, that we are ready to 
believe that our work has been made sacred by 
his presence. Unconsciously and vaguely the 
spirit of the place has reached you. You can 
make greater impressions upon him and sink 
your impulses deeper if you can only intensify 
the spirit of the place. Now, the form in which 
the change takes place varies according to his 
character. The conversion is as true and pic- 
turesque as in the case of one who after years 
of brutal ignorance comes to hear the story of 
the Saviour. It may be by a gradual and slow 
drawing toa focus. There are two effects of 
every sermon—the one special, the other gen- 
eral. The second of the effects this routine 
listener has been susceptible to in many a ser- 
mon that seems to have passed by him. There 
isno happier sight fora minister to see. It 
teaches him that lesson which the preacher 
must know and never forget—that it is not his 
business to despair of anybody. It furnishes 
the minister with encouragement that nothing 
else could furnish. Sitting there, as he does, 
with his calm countenance, he cheers you and 
inspires you; he makes you feel responsible 
and makes you eager for your best effort. He 
reminds you of your duty and feebleness. He 
demands your plainest and directest and 
tersest truth. There is a power in an old Rus- 
sian liturgy which always seemed to me to be 
the model of the minister’s prayer. I wish we 
could all learn it and pray it continually, and 
which this man in your congregation makes 
you remember with doubie earnestness: ‘‘O 
Lord and Sovereign of my life, take from me 
the spirit of idleness, despair, love of power, 
and unprofitable speaking.”’ 

From these classes let us turn to that of the 
congregation which constitutes its chief and 
most inspired interest. I mean those who are 
to be classified as “the earnest seekers after 
truth.” It is the element which calls out all 
that is best in the preacher. As we read of 
Christ we can feel his eyes wandering here and 
there in the crowd around him until he finds 
some man really in earnest, and then the dis- 
course goes toward him. There are some men 
who cannot feel physical pain without great 
suffering, and it is to alleviate these that the 
highest inventive genius of modern surgery 
has been brought into play; and there are men 
in whom that longing for men’s souls has be- 
gotten the holy ingenuity which the true 
preacher needs. The soul quickens the mind 
to its most complete fertility. It excludes the 
whole range of personal earnestness. 

A heart dissatisfied and restless is placed be- 
side another heart which has never known the 
perfect love 6f Christ, but yet is always cray- 
ing deeper truth and more unhindered love. 
The two hearts belong together. They send up 
the same inspiration and appeal to the minis- 
ter’s pulpit. It is good always to think of 
these hearts together, to count your congrega- 
tion by the spirit of desire and eagerness 
which you see in them. Here must be the 
preacher’s real encouragement. Beyond all 
tests which the contribution-boxes can furnish, 
there comes the knowledge that these men and 
women to whom he preaches are seeking for 
more truth and light. I believe that the pro- 
portion of this class in the general congrega- 
tion is much greater than we imagine in what 
we see about us. It is easy to draw a picture 
of a faithless, frivolous element in the congre- 
gation, and it appears as if the whole being 
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Were an elaborate conspiracy to make sport of 
itself. As if a crowd of people came together 
to criticise what no one believed and to listen 
with patience to what none of them thought 
about. 
the papers month after month. That picture 
disapproves itself. If that were the purpose 
of their meeting, men would not meet together 
year after year. No mere momentum of the 
best impulse would carry along such 8 weight. 
There is in the congregation a craving for 
truth. Believe in that. Let it fill your study, 
as you write at home. If there are many ele- 
ments that make up your congregation, and 
you cannot tell to which one to write, Ido not 
hesitate to say: Let is be this one. One here and 
there to the scornful and the skeptical, showing 
them, if you can, how weak their supercilious- 
ness is, fired, if need be, with something of the 
scourge of scorn. A few here and there to 
those rare few whose lives seem to have mas- 
tered truth and faith itself—sermons of con- 
gratulation and peace. But in almost all your 
sermons have the congregation in your mind. 
Preach to them, and you shall certainly preach 
to all, The scornful shall feel some sting of 
shame, and to those who are most conscious of 
what God has done for them already shall open 
visions of still greater things ; and, like &t. Paul, 
they “forget the things that are behind and 
press forward’’ with a new desire. And it is 
hus that the minister’s perception of the neces- 
sary variety of Christian life proceeds. So long 
as you saw only personal anxiety in your 
people, so long as you wished them to shape 
their lives in the mold that you set before them, 
as though that were the only shape of the 
Christian life, you did not realize the extent of 
your work. But when you see intelligent men 
and women seeking for truth; when you seea 
desire and longing for truth in all their intelli- 
gent, silent faces, then is the time when you 
really learn how wide and real salvation is— 
how no two men were ever sayed alike. The 
revival and the inquiry-room will always 
enlarge a man’s conception of Christianity. 
They are the impression of what is always 
present in every congregation. A minister once 
said to me: “‘How strange that, after I have 
preached the truth in one certain language year 
after year, yet the people that come to me never 
seem to conceive of the truth in its form and 
tse in which I have set it before them.” It 
troubled him. Perhaps his language was false, 
and the truth that he stated was different from 
the same truth that he tried to state ; but to me 
it seemed to show that there must be a true and 
noble reality about his words. The more truly 
you think of your congregation as thinkers 
after salvation the more ready you will be to 
see each one entering into asalvation peculiarly 
his own. You will be glad to know whena 
man tells you what God has done for him, and 
you will recognize that it is the truth that you 
once told him and that you never dreamed of 
4s being the treasure of his life.. These are the 
elements that make up the congregation ; they 
are the constant factors. You sometimes think 
of the congregation as a constant. There is 
ho classifying at all; they are merely men 
and women. The strangers who come in from 
the outside—I think it is a great disadvan- 
tage to the congregation that it should lack 
Buch an element as this. They are to the 
Congregation what the people who came to 
Jesus who were not Jews were to Christ’s 
diseiples. This is the danger of a country par- 
ish, wheve you come to know everybody who 
enters into the church. I know no safeguard 
against such forgetfulness, except the deep 
sense of the general humanity of the people 
underneath their several characters, which 
shall make them true specimens of the race, as 
Well as the individuals that you know. Now, 
what would be the general character of this 
assembly—heterogeneous and yet with a unity 
in it—that we call “the congregation”? It is 
Rathered as a Christian gathering. It is not 
loose and incoherent, like the multitude that 
stood about Paul on the Hill of Mars, It hasa 
positive character ; it accepts a positive char- 
acter. The truth which it: desires is open to 
abundant ways of application. It isa reminder 
of the settled conditions with the constant 
activity and growth which makes the most 
marked character of the Christian congrega- 
tion. It is not merely an assembly gathered 
to listen to a preacher, and take every word for 
Gospel because he says it. It is an assembly of 
individuals to which something has been given 
to the coherence of individuals. Try to keep 
up this character in your congregation. Re- 
member both its institutional character and its 
individual character. Let it be full of personal 
responsibility for free thought and action at all 
times. Do not try to make it a highly-organ- 
ised machine. As we look at the Christian 
congregatien, it stands as the best representa- 
tive assembly of humanity that you can find in 
the world. Men, women, and children are all 
there together. No age nor sex can monop- 
olize it benefits. Riches and poverty meet 
{intimately in the ideal, however it may be in 
the reality. Even the learned and ignorant are 
ecognized as properly meeting there, It is 
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clearly recognized that men ought to preach so 
that the smallest and wisest alike can come and 
get a blessing. What other assembly so brings 
us together on the simple relation of our race? 
There is a text about the ministry of Jesus that 
people often misquote: ‘*The common people 
heard him gladly.’”? It was not the poor be- 
cause of some privilege that belonged to them ; 
it was this wise, poor-rich assembly, includ- 
ing those in which the fundamental elements 
of human life had been unclouded by culture. 
He preached to all alike—Nicodemus just 
gs truly as the Magdalen. It was to their 
humanity that he preached. Nothing that 
he knew of God was too precious to be 
brought, if he could really bring it, to 
their humanity. Address the people to whom 
you preach more than most ministers do. 
Begin your ministry with the idea that, if 
you give your people your best thought, they 
will take it all. Only be sure you are giving 
them the thought for their good, not for your 
own glory ; then give them the truest thought 
that you know. Not that there must not be 
discrimination; only the discriminations must 
not injure the thought. It needs, of course, 
discrimination to say what can be given to this 
congregation and what to that. It is not a 
matter of rule. Never be tempted to pro- 
foundness where it would be thrown away. 
Never try to be childlike where it is manly 
vigor that you need. Our work of preaching 
has some curious connections with the art of 
fishing. Let me quote from Isaac Walton on 
a@ man’s first lesson in trout-fishing. I was 
struck by the appropriateness for discrimina- 
tion in preaching. ‘‘ When you go to fish for 
trout with a worm, let your line have so much 
and no more lead than will fit the stream 
in which you fish. Aboutas much as will sink 
the bait to the bottom and keep it stillin mo- 
tion—no more.” Weight and movement—these 
are the two things that we need, both in 
preaching and in fishing. 

The congregation being what it is, let me 
ask: ‘* What can the congregation do for the 
preacher, both in the way of help and truth ?”’ 
In the way of help it brings to him the fullness 
of his personality and the largest of bis work. 
It is not safe to judge of your work by any in- 
dividual; but when the congregation pro- 
nouoces upon your sermon by its higher life 
and more complete devotion, the congrega- 
tion is never wrong, you may well trust it. 
When it really rains, puddles, as well as the 
ocean, bear witness to the shower. I cannot 
but bear witness to the strongest quality which 
belongs to that strange thing, the congrega- 
tion. If it segs that its minister is truly de- 
voted to it and giving his life up to bis work, 
it stands by that minister and provides for him 
aboundantly ; but if it sees that its minister is 
taking good care of his own interests, it lets 
him doit and cares not for him, as it should 
not. In all these lectures I have only given 
you the impressions that come outof my own 
experience. A word about the superficialness 
of clerical popularity. It would seem as if 
mere popularity to a man of any independence 
was the dryest of all Dead Sea forms. There is 
reason why it shouldbe so. It isthe worst part 
of your congregation that makes itself heard 
in vociferous applause. Robertson,in one of 
his lectures, says of his friend: ‘“‘ He has lost 
his power, which was one of the greatest I ever, 
knewin aminister. The people of his congre- 
gation attribute it to his loss of popularity ; but 
it is in truth the falling off of the energy of his 
grasp—the Capua where many a Hannibal 
has been ruined.” 

Neither court nor despise popular applause; 
but feel it as every man feels the approval of 
his fellow-men. The only way to be safe from 
the poison cf men’s flattery is to be genuine 
and devoted to those same men’s good. If you 
only want to drag a man out of the fire, you will 
not be distracted by self-conceit when he praises 
you for the tenderness of the hand. You will 
say: ‘‘ Stop your compliments and take hold.” 
The subject of ‘ popular ministers ’’ is, indeed, 
acurious one. We hardly realize, I think, how 
far this form of popularity, in this time and 
land, has taken the place of “‘ preference,’’ which 
we read about in English church history. It is 
a question hardly worth asking : ‘‘ Which does _ 
the greater mischief?’’ Both are bad. But, to 
escape from the desire, one needs to know that 
the men who are in no sense popular favorites 
do the best work of the ministry. In all work 
there are two classes—one whose processes 
are apparent ; the other whose results only ap- 
pear. The popular minister is of the first class. 
Not only what they do, but the way in which 
they do it, interests the people. It is not only 
the power of the truth which they declare, but 
it is the eloquence of the sermon. Let a man 
understand it requires no philosophy and devo- 
tion for him to let popularity go, if he can doa 
work without it. The popularity is an acci- 
dent; the power is essential. He who works 
in silence is possessed of the larger movements 
of the truth and the surer conquest of the 


power of God. 
Some men are all afire themselves and seem 


to fire others. Other men are cold, but send 


‘His leadership of the people is like therope by 
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forth fire from their coldness. The enormous 
axle-tree which moves, how slow, its ten thou- 
sand spindles. ‘Be your own best self; and 
be it not for your own sake, but for the sake of 
your fellows,” is the only true law of the min- 
ister’s dewotion. ‘‘The thought of the thou- 
sand and the speech of the many’’—the best 
of a man for the good of a man—that de- 
scribes the popularity that any preacher has the 
right and the duty to covet. The whole rela- 
tion between the church ard congregation 
seems to be plain. They belong together, and 
neither can absorb oroverridethe other. They 
must be filled with mutual respect. The minis- 
ter is a leader; but his leadership is not con- 
stant upon them. He is never forgetful of the 
bigher Guidance upon which he and they rely. 





which one ship draws another into the sea. 
The rope is not always tight between them, and 
yet the same tide is carrying them on—the 
leader and the led. It is one of the highest 
pictures of human companionship under the 
divine love that can be seen on earth. Its pres- 
ence has givento Christianity its noblest sweet- 
ness and colorin allages. It is the intimacy 
of the family with the breadth and dignity that 
belongs to the state. It is the union which 
God joins together for purposes worthy of his 
care; and who shall say that it may not stretch 
even beyond the line of death, and they who 
have been ministers and people to each other 
here be something holy and peculiar to each 
other even in the City of God farever ? 
ne  — — 


Tus London Missionary Society is about 
to remove its Malay missions in New Guinea 
further eastward, to China Straits. One reason 
for this change is the unhealthiness of the 
country bordering on the Gulf. The present 
plan is to establish the headquarters of the 
mission on Teste Island, in China Straits, which 
is a very healthy location and is a convenient 
point from which the missionaries can work 
both sides of the peninsula and the islands of 
the Straits. The villagers on the Gulf, who four 
years ago looked with little favor on the mis- 
aionaries and teachers, are now greatly con- 
cerned at the prospect of tbeir removal and 
have sent deputations to ask that they be 
allowed to remain. 








Competent d 
of the world, appointed for the knowledge of partic- 


manufacturers of Benson’s Ca 
after a careful test and comparison of this remark: 
able remedy with ordinary porous and other kinds of 
lasters, the highest and only medal, above all 
fo ‘oreign and American competitors, on the ground of 
reat superiority over other plasters, and its won- 
dental ain-relieving, strengthening, and curative 
pro es. Remember that this decision was made 
by four practical and skilled physicians. 
member that no nostram was a to be ex- 
hibited at the C b hen you are 
suffering from any ache or pain, that ‘Bonton’s Cap- 
cine Plaster is the remedy ever devised for all 
external difficulties. Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 








Cramps in the stomach and bowels, colic 
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HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 


poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home-circle 
a mar esse, doe does _ not keep it, sen mt to to propristor, 
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We Can't Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh expos<s them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 


which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no species of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZO- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 
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ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 


ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 








CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every “top topic,’? as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “‘ an old 
man for counsel’’ ajthrough the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 








Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the eountry, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
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club. 


CLUB RATES. 


{x order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 





For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will"? 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 


In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 

Names of subscribers, and their choice of 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 

















premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the : 
nemes are to be credited on club account : 











MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS, 


BABNABY RUDGE AND His MOTHER. 
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NOTICES. 
2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscell mus Col of this journal 





should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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DARTMOUTH’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Tue trustees of Dartmouth College have 
done well in electing as the successor of 
Dr. Asa D. Smith a man so competent to 
fill the duties of president as Prof. Samuel 
C. Bartlett, D. D., of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in which institution he has 
ably occupied the chair of biblical liter- 
ature since its organization, nearly twenty 
years ago. We were able to suggest no 
other man so well fitted to perform the 
duties of the office. And, whilewe know 
that the Chicago Seminary can ill spare 
him, we are sure that New Hampshire will 
be glad to welcome him back to the state 
of his birth, of his graduation, andof his 
pastorate. ¢ 

We like the sefection because it is a 
victory of the policy which values men 
more than money. President Bartlett is 
not famous as a reaper of golden harvests. 
He can, if necessary, collect money. He 
did secure the endowment of his chair in 
Chicago at a time when this duty was 
thrust on al! the professors, but it was not 
a particularly welcome labor for him; 
and, when by unfortunate investments 
a portion of the Seminary fund was 
lost, he shrunk from engaging again in 
the task. He is a scholar—not a mere 
scholar, not an Erasmus to stand one 
side and watch the fight going on around 
him; but first a scholar, loving his 
books, loving to know facts, to understand 
his department to the bottom, and then 
able to speak, not as an enthusiast, but 
with the weight of authority and convic- 
tion. 

The man who is put at the head of a col- 
lege like Dartmouth exerts his greatest 
influence, for good or ill, as a personal 
influence on the students. Trustees should 
be compelled by dire necessity before they 
offer the highest prize in their gift toa 
man whose chief recommendation is that 
he knows how to make money, That is 
too sordid a quality to set before young 
men as the most honorable and valu- 
able. If we want our colleges to turn 
out schemers, or plausible beggars, or 





gli” declsimers, or merely good and 
facile men, let us put such at their head. 
But if we wish men to be graduated from 
them who shall be thoroughly disciplined 
mentally and who shall have in them the 
impetus of forceful conviction, then let us 
set to preside over them such men as Dr. 
Bartlett. He has been for nineteen years 
the most influential power among the Con- 
gregationalists of the West, through his re- 
lations to the Chicago Seminary; and we 
expect him not only to raise up a body of 
scholars to re-enforce those of whom Dart- 
mouth has sent out so many in the past, 
but to take the position—which the president 
of that college so naturally does—of a 
leader among the Congregationdlists of New 
England, and so among the Christians of 
all names in the whole country. 
ee 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


Tue Electoral College is a political instru- 
mentality provided for by the Constitution, 
as the means of enabling the states, as such 
and by the process of state action, to elect the 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The special design of those who 
invented the system was to make the Chief 
Executive of the nation independent, as far 
as possible, of any influence to be exerted 
by the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. They, hence, gave the whole 
power of election to the states, subject to 
the single qualification that Congress might 
designate the time for choosing Presiden- 
tial electors, and also the day on which 
they shall give their votes. With this ex- 
ception, Congress has nothing to do with 
the election of President or Vice-President 
unless there should be a failure on the part 
of the states to elect through their respect- 
ive electoral colleges. 

The sovereign and plenary power of the 
states in the matter is secured in that clause 
of the Constitution which expressly declares 
that ‘‘each state shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the state may be entitled in 
the Congress,” with the qualification that 
‘‘no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector.” Each state, acting through its 
legislature, is made the exclusive judge of 
the manner of appointing electors and as 
to the persons to be appointed, subject to 
the limitations imposed by the Constitution. 
The power to appoint necessarily implies 
the power to authenticate the appointment, 
and thereby vest in the persons appointed a 
title to the office that admits of no contra- 
diction or reversal by any adverse evidence. 
The credentials of an electoral college, fur- 
nished, by the proper state authority, belong 
to the manner of appointment; and they 
are as conclusive in respect to the fact as 
are the records of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or the journal of either 
house of Congress in respect to the matters 
to which they respectively refer. To at- 
tack these credentials and attempt to call 
in question their legal validity, assuming 
them to be genuine, is a direct attack upon 
the authority of the state itself, acting 
through its constituted agency. The state 
credentials of office given to Presidential 
electors form the only.documentary basis 
upon which their action rests; and if their le- 
gal force may be destroyed by other evidence, 
then the authority of electors is always an 
open question. This would leave the title 
to the Presidential office equally an open 


question. 
So also the certificates made by the elect- 


ors as to the persons for whom they have 
voted, being in proper form and with no 
essential defect on their face, and trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate, are, 
when opened and read in the presence of 
the two houses of Congress, the constitu- 
tional and legal evidence of the votes cast 
by them. These are the votes to which the 
Constitution refers when it says that ‘the 
votes shall then be counted.” Whoever 
does the counting is bound by this evidence. 
It is the sole and exclusive guide of the 
counting. The Constitution says that these 
votes shall be counted. The theory formu- 
lated in the twenty-second joint rule that 
either house may exclude any of these votes 
from the count, and also the theory of the 
Electoral Bill, recently passed, that both 
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houses by a concurrent vote may do so, are 
in direct violation of the explicit mandate 
of the Constitution. Neither house nor 
both together have the least authority to 
exclude any vote cast by a Presidential 
elector whose title to the office has been 
certified to itv the manner provided for by 
law. The business of counting is to count 
all such votes; and the only thing to be 
done at the time of the counting is to iden- 
tify the legal papers and then count the 
votes upon their evidence. This is the 
whole process, as contemplated in the Con- 
stitution. 

Whether the Electoral Commission will 
be governed by these principles, lying at 
the foundation of the Electoral College and 
absolutely essential to it, or undertake to 
inquire into the proceedings of the state 
authorities in the creation of such colleges 
and exercise a judicial power of revision 
and, if necessary, correction in respect to 
those proceedings, is a question which at 
this writing we cahnot positively answer. 
We, nevertheless, feel a strong confidence 
that the Commission will not assume to ex- 
ercise the powers of a board of state can- 
vassers, and attempt to reverse by extrane- 
ous evidence the authentic judgment and 
declaration of these canvassers as to the 
votes of the people in the disputed states. 
There is no principle of law better settled 
than that the decision of a duly authorized 
canvassing board, made in the manner pre- 
scribed by law and declaring a given person 
elected, vests in him a title to the office; 
and this decision is both conclusive and 
final until otherwise determined in a court 
or tribunal having jurisdiction to hear a 
contest and try the title to the office. The 
Electoral Commission is not such a court or 
tribunal by the terms of the law creating it, 
unless Congress is such a tribunal. It is 
vested only with the powers which in its 
judgment Congress possesses; and we do 
not see on what possible ground in the 
Constitution it can assume for Congress the 
right to try the title of Presidential electors 
to the office vested in them by state author- 
ity. 
Tinis assumption, fatal as it is to the 
electoral system, is, however, the only basis 
upon which the Democrats rely for their 
hopes of success. Unless the Commission 
shall adopt their present doctrine and also 
reverse the action of the proper state au- 
thorities in at least one of the disputed 
states, or conclude that Cronin’s vote on 
the face of the papers is legally valid, Gov- 
ernor Hayes will be declared to be the law- 
fully-elected President. We havenodoubt 
that ae is entitled to the office under the 
forms of law. We did not favor the ap- 
pointment of a commission to try this 
question; yet we confidently believe that 
his rights and the vote rights will be 
safe in its hands. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue families of poor clergymen all over the 
country are row, in numerous instances, very 
much pinched for money to meet their neces- 
sary expenses. This should not be the case, 
and every congregation should see to it that it 
isnot. Clergymen in cities, as a rule, receive 
a liberal support ; but it is not so in the sparse- 
ly settled towns in the country. Many have 
large families, are not paid punctually, and 
are most of the time in debt for their daily 
bread. Such men grow poor in spirit, as well 
as in body and purse, and cannot long be very 
useful. They cannot afford to buy books, or 
subscribe for newspapers, or travel, or attend 
lectures, or send their children away to school, 
or supply themselves or their families with any 
luxury. How can it be expected that a clergy- 
man in such circumstances can be a Christian 
hero? If he is human—as most ministers are— 
and has tastes and instincts like other men, he 
cannot be. By and by the congregation be- 
come weary of the good man, and he is politely 
and privately invited to resign. He is told, 
perhaps, that his sermons no longer interest 
the people; that he is absent-minded and 
prosy, sober and morose, shabby in appear- 
ance, and every way behind the age. What is 
the matter with the man? He is not old, nor 
uneducated, nor naturally unrefined, nor even 
very unpopular. He is a good man; but 
he feels cold, and starves, and wears out 
his clothes, just like other good people. 
That’s all. He can’t make bricks without 
straw ; nor boil his broth without fuel ; nor keep 
himself posted about current events without 
books and] newspapers; nor live, breathe, and 











| work without food and drink and clothes. 
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These are stubborn facts, and ministers have to 
deal with them precisely as other folksdo. Now, 
if a man hires a servant, it is his duty to make 
him comfortable—give him enough to eat, drink, 
and wear, and a trifle more for other wants 
and a rainy day. And itis the duty of every 
church to treat its minister exactly in the same 
way, if any effective work is expected of him. 
We see no reason whatever—all things being 
equal—why a minister should not be treated 
just as well and fed just as well as a horse from 
whom good service is expected. What would 
be thought of a man who made a poor dumb 
beast work hard on half feed, with no care, no 
blankets, no oats, no grooming—nothing but 
meadow hay, and poor at that? Such a man 
would or should be arrested and. sent to 
prison, and everybody would exclaim ‘‘served 
him right.’’ But churches (not all churches— 
not a majority of churches, erbapa ex- 
pect their dear minister, teacher, and spir- 
itual helper to smile, grow in grace, preach- 
eloquently, exhort powerfully, and always 
crowd the church and lecture-room with 
hearers, while he is neglected personally, paid 
poorly, and sometimes treated shabbily,if he 
don’t like it all and cheerfully sayamen. Now, 
all this is preliminary to our making a little 
statement. Two years ago a big-hearted 
Christian gentleman, of this city, ordered THE 
INDEPENDENT sent for one year to fifty clergy- 
men at his expense. A year later that same 
gentleman increased the order to one hundred 
subscriptions. This year be said times were 
hard, his income was less, and he ‘‘must go 
back to fifty.” But he could not deny himself 
the pleasure of making fifty clergymen happy 
all through the year with THe INDEPENDENT, 
even if times were hard. We were glad to get 
this order, and we promptly entered the names 
of fifty clergymen on our books, and as prompt- 
ly commenced sending to themthe paper. The 
names were obtained, it may be proper to 
state, from the Home Missionary Society, the 
Bible Society, and several other benevolent in- 
stitutions. We will not give the name of this 
‘friend of poor clergymen,” for we know 
1+ would greatly offend him; but we will 
state, for the special information of those who 
are to receive the benefits of his liberality, 
that he is in his church relations an Episcopal- 
ian, was born in New England, now lives in 
New York, is connected officially with several 
of our largest corporations, and believes in 
preaching the Gospel all the time through the 
year—on week-days and on Sundays, in the 
family, in the church, in business, all over the 
world—everywhere, from the Five Points to 
China. As we approach nearer the Millennium 
we shall, doubtless, have many more such men. 
But just now they are very scarce. And we 
wish here to make a special point. This gentle- 
man believes in treating ministers liberally and 
properly, and we have no doubt he would be 
glad and greatly rejoice if he could, by his ex- 
ample, induce churches to do the same thing; 
and glad, also, if fifty other men or women 
would send us the means to furnish THE INDE- 
PENDENT to thousands of other poor clergymen, 
who would be thankful to receive it. Who will 
be the first to respond? 


Tue Electoral Commission, organized to aid 
Congress in settling the Presidential question, 
consists of Senators Edmunds, Morton, Freling- 
huysen, Thurman, and Bayard, Representatives 
Garfield, Hoar, Payne, Hunton, and Abbott, 
and Justices Miller, Strong, Bradley, Clifford, 
and Field, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The congressional members of the 
Commission are equally divided between the 
two political parties ; and of the judicial mem- 
bers three have Republican antecedents while 
the other two are regarded as Democrats. The 
entire Commission, with the exception of the 
fifth justice, was selected on the basis of party 
affiliations. Looking at its composition in a 
purely political aspect, we do not see that Re- 
publicans have any cause of complaint, what- 
ever may have been their views as to the ex- 
pediency or constitutionality of the plan. Eight 
of the members are Republicans against seven 
who are Democrats ; and, moreover, the Repub- 
lican element of the Commission presents the 
stronger array of legal ability. We assume 
that its members will, according to the require- 
ment of their respective oaths, endeavor to de- 
termine all questions submitted to them in the 
light of the law and the facts applicable thereto. 
Of course, the result will not be equally agree- 
able to the two political parties ; yet both are 
honorably committed to its cordial and un- 
hesitating acceptance. While we have believed 
and still believe that Governor Hayes is entitled 
to the office, we say frankly that a decision 
against his claim in any one or all of the dis- 
puted states, rendered by this Commission, 
would change our judgment. Such a result we 
regard as morally impossible unless the law and 
the facts require it. 


As we go to press the Electoral Commission 
have the Florida vote under consideration. The 
returns of the Republican electors, upon being 
opened, were found to be on their face entirely 





correct in every particular. The objection 
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made to them was not founded on any fact 
which appears on the face of the papers, and 
it did not dispute the genuineness of these 
papers. It simply denied that the Republican 
electors had been chosen, as certified to by 
Governor Stearns, and affirmed that the persons 
pretending to act as Democratic electors were 
the persons whom the people had chosen. This 
claim, in behalf of the latter, was sought to be 
supported by the certificate of Governor Drew, 
declaring that the votes of the people, under 
an act passed by the Democratic legislature, on 
the 17th of January, 1877, were recanvassed on 
the 19th of the same month, and that this 
second canvass showed the election of the 
Democratic electors. This certificate, in effect, 
admits@bat these electors, so-called, when they 
acted had no authority to act at all, The Repub- 
lican electors, having the authority under the 
laws of Florida, as administered by its consti- 
tuted agents, had acted and made out their 
returns and sent them to the President of the 
Senate. And, after all these proceedings were 
completed in due form of law, the Democratic 
legislature of that state undertook to destroy 
their legal effect and give validity to acts which 
had no validity when they were done. The 
effort is to substitute action which had no war- 
rant of law at the time for that which was done 
under a full and complete warrant of law at 
the time. We can hardly think that this 
ex post facto effort will succeed. The legislature 
might as well have ordered a new election. 
Unless the Commission go behind the legal 
papers presented in the returns of the Repub- 
lican electors, the case of Florida is clear; and 
if they should conclude to do this, then they 
would need at least a month to investigate and 
determine all the questions involved in this 
contest. The same would be true in respect to 
Louisiana. We presume that such will not be 
their construction of the powers granted to 
them. 





....We are very sorry to learn that the pub- 
lishers of The Christian Quarterly have been 
compelled to suspend its publication, from lack 
of support. It has been one of our most cred- 
itable religious reviews and an honor to the 
denomination known asthe Disciples. There 
is, however,in that body a new and an old 
school. The organ of the latter says of it: 


‘‘When the editor opened his temple of fol- 
ly, with his great organ, his Popish emblem, 
the Catharine wheel, and declared that we 
‘could not reproduce the primitive church, 
and ought not, if we could,’ his ideas ran in 
such a different channel from ours that we 
pont not since been the most intimate confi- 

ents, 


What this last means we do not quite under- 
stand ; but it is plainly unfavorable. 


.... The Missionary, an organ of the colored 
Methodists of South Carolina, tells us that 
there is a strong movement in the South to- 
ward a large emigration to Africa. It says: 
“We are in receipt of letters from various sec- 
tions of the country—Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi—all desiring to leave 
this country, because the Democratic govern- 
ments are curtailing their privileges in those 
states, and the system of vassalage is so com- 
plete that many of them cannot make a living 
if this state of things continue.” It declares 
that “ there will be a mighty highera [hegira ?] 
to Africa in a few years.”’ 

...«The Religious Herald puts it strongly— 
and we accept it—that it is not quite decorous 
that churches which recognize each other’s va- 
lidity but refuse to unite as brothers should 
complain of the Baptist churches which deny 
this validity for refusing to unite in commun- 
ion with them. But we want to ask a question 
bearing on this subject. Should Baptists recog- 
nize the baptism of Disciples and commune 
with them? If so, ought the two bodies be 
amalgamated? Where there is the will, is there 
not the way? We want The Religious Herald’s 
opinion, not “ Pike’s.”’ 

-..» Weasked Dr. J. L. Withrow, of the Park- 
street church, Boston, what he meant in a let- 
ter to The Presbyterian, which seemed to imply 
that of the Orthodox ministers of Boston only 
a few had dared to preach Evangelical doc- 
trine. In the last Presbyterian he in an indefin- 
ite way apologizes for the use of unconsidered 
and hasty language, and mingles it up with 
such personalities and insinuations directed 
against us as would seem to show that he has 
not learned the first principles of gentlemanly 
newspaper correspondence. 

--+eA daily union meeting with an Episco- 
pal bishop to preside is a very rare sight, as it 
must be confessed, not to the credit of the 
Church; but they have seen it lately in Cincin- 
nati, aud Bishop Jaggar was the man. Several 
other Episcopal clergymen followed his ex- 
ample. 

....We notice the organization of a Sorosis 
in India. Some Bramica ladies connected with 
the Sinduriapatty Brahmo Somaj have pur- 
chased a club-house, in which they have estab- 
lished a girls’ school and where they meet fort- 
nightly to read and discuss papers. 


+e. The Herald and Presbyter does not like the 
grammar of a sentence which it finds some- 
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where in THe INDEPENDENT. “There is at 
least one young man who had better not have 
gone West.” ‘Had have went”? might have 
pleased The H. and P. better. 


.-..Rev. Dr. Lord, of Montpelier and of The 
Vermont Chronicle, we are glad to learn, is re- 
covering from serious illness. Owing to the 
hard times, he sent for the committee of his 
society and requested them to reduce his sala- 
ry five hundred dollars. 

....Dr. Scudder calls the way that Roger 
Williams was treated by the Massachusetts 
Puritans ‘“‘cruel intolerance.’? Dr. Leonard 
Bacon evidently thinks otherwise, judging from 
his review in The New Englander of Dr. Dexter’s 
book on the subject. 

....The Rev. Dr. Hague, says The Baptist 
Weekly, has beendnvited by the Shawmut-ave, 
church, Boston, to supply their pulpit ‘‘ until 
God sends them a man for a pastor.” 

....We compute that at least twenty-five 
hundred people with colds stayed away from 
church in this city last Sunday for fear of 
being Bevaned. 

ES 


THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 








BY THE REV. G. R. LEAVITT, 





Mr. Moopy has been in Boston five days. 
The interest has steadily increased since 
the opening of the Tabernacle, on Sunday 
afternoon. On Monday the noon prayer- 
meeting at Park Street was crowded, and 
Joseph Cook, at Tremont Temple was 
flooded with the overflow. On Tuesday 
the meeting was held at Tremont Temple, 
and hundreds could not get in. On 
Wednesday two meetings were held, the 
second in the Meionaon, and enough went 
away disappointed to fill the latter room 
again. This noon the meeting was held in 
the Tabernacle. Over five thousand were 
present, and a business men’s meeting 
at the same hour filled the Meionaon. It 
begins already to appear that at once, on 
the opening, a drift began to set to- 
ward the Tabernacle from the inland 
towos—from Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, from the far 
interior of Maine—from all New England. 

The question has been much discussed 
whether Boston would yield to the meet- 
ings; whether a Boston audience, with 
its proper proportion of Brahmins, Phil- 
istines, and worshipers of Baaly, would 
honor Mr. Moody with a hearing even 
above all by seeking the prophets’ re- 
ward. The Boston elements are in 
the audiences. Evidently, some of the 
people whom Mr. Savage and the Rev. 
E. E. Hale have charged to stay away are 
about the doors and scattered through the 
vast room looking into the philosophy of 
tbe thing. But a glance discovers that the 
meetings are not to depend on Boston. A 
mixed multitude—urbans, suburbans, and 
rustic people—flows through the streets. It 
is New England. New England welcomes 
the prophets. It is the same audience 
which Joseph Cook has been drawing into 
the city by his lectures. I know of mer- 
chants, bank officers, factory officials, and 
farmers who have traveled fifty miles every 
week to hear Mr. Cook. One old deacon 
from Cape Cod has been a regular attend- 
ant on the Monday lectures. This week 
he comes to hear Mr. Moody preach and 
Mr. Sankey sing, and, good-deaconwise, to 
do a little singing and preaching on his 
own account. 

Mr. Moody forecast a great success in 
this city. He had an inner revelation. 
God said to him: ‘‘I have much people in 
this city.” But, if he had spoken only a 
sagacious, human judgment, he would 
have risked little in such a prophecy. He 
knew that he was coming to a region, if 
not to a city, familiar with revivals, to a 
ministry and a laity educated to believe in 
the special work of the Holy Spirit and 
experienced in revival work. The towns 
and cities of New England have been re- 
peatedly shaken, as Newburyport so lately, 
by local reformations. For twenty years 
the fire of revival has kept our churches 
replenished, while population outside the 
cities has steadily declined. 

There has been no general awakening 
for a generation. But many have believed 
that only some central fire like this at the 
Tabernacle was needed to brighten and re- 
kindle the sacred flame on every hill-top 
and in every valley this side the Hudson. 

We begin already to see the glory of 





the coming of the Lord. On Monday 





Park-street Church was crowded. Mr. 
Moody read the 5ist psalm. It was the 
first time I had heard him for ten years, 
He has lost attractiveness asa speaker in 
this interval. He. has grown awkward and 
ungainly, He is more abrupt; his voice 
has become rough and strained; his bad 
grammar is, if possible, worse than in 1865. 
But he is the same old Moody. The same 
light is in his face; the same flashes of wit 
brighten his homely speech. There is the 
same occasional tenderness, touching the 
fountain of tears. There is the same im- 
perial force of will. And there is more. 
The power of God is upon him, as it was not 
in its fullness then. A pastor said to me: 
‘* Nothing I ever heard so went to my heart 
as the comments on that psalm.” A mar- 
ketman told me the next day: ‘‘ That was 
common-place talk of Mr. Moody, yester- 
day, as the paper reports it. But nothing 
ever took such hold of me.” Mr. Sankey’s 
singing anda few words which he spoke 
stilled and melted the great assembly. 
Barnabas comes with Paul, full like him of 
the Holy Ghost and of power. And we 
said to each other, with tears of joy, as we 
left the old church where Griffin, and 
Beecher, and Finney labored and saw God’s 
mighty work: ‘‘ We are to see such times 
as even the greatest of them died without 
seeing.” 

On Monday evening the Tabernacle was 
crowded three-quarters of an hour before 
the appointed time of service. The 6,000 
chairs were full and a thousand people 
filled the spaces. At least, I thought, the 
Lord has seven thousand in the city. There 
was an after-meeting for consecration. All 
save Christians were invited to retire. Then 
it appeared that almost the entire audience 
was Christians. Objection is sometimes 
made to the practice of calling on Chris- 
tians to consecrate themselves in a body. 
If I understand aright, that was the call of 
Joshua at Gerizim, of Elijah at Carmel. 
But when the vast assembly, that evening, 
was Called to rise in reconsecration, and, 
led by Mr. Sankey, breathed out, at his re- 
quest ‘‘very, very softly,” as a personal 
prayer, rather than a hymn, ‘‘ Come, Holy 
Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” the objections of 
the most doubtful would have yielded and 
his prayer would have blended with that 
longing cry ‘“‘ Come!” 

When Mr. Moody left Chicago, some of 
the pastors urged upon him as one of his 
earliest steps in Boston to call the min- 
isters together. Such a call was made for 
a meeting on Tuesday noon. Three hun- 
dred ministers must have been present at 
what a fervent friend characterized as 
‘‘such a meeting as was never held in Bos- 
ton.” Iam not permitted to report it. It 
was an hour of confession to each other 


and to God. It must have shown Mr. 
Moody that many hearts are ready for any 
work, that revival in many places is already 
begun, and that the blessing which he pre- 
dicted is at hand. 

Some pastors are organizing their 
churches for work in cotinection with the 
Tabernacle services, as Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., did in New York, and some of the min- 
isters in Chicago. Enlistments are being 
made of workers, who will attend the meet- 
ings by relays, each relay making a circle 
of prayer. Lists of names are prepared, in- 
cluding all the impenitent persons in the 
congregations and within the church neigh- 
borhoods. These persons are to be invited 
and accompanied to the meetings, led into 
the inquiry-rooms, and invited afterward to 
attend the meetings in the home churches. 
The experience of Mr. Tyng and of the 
Chicago churches leads us to expect a great 
blessing from this systematic labor. Reg- 
ular training in inquiry-room work will be 
given to these workers, We remember 
that the Tabernacle is a temporary build- 
ing, that the churches are the permanent 
centers, and that, if converts are not early 
planted in the churches, we shall have, as in 

ondon, in New York, and in Chicago, a 
great church outside of the churches, ready 
to fall into error and a corrupted piety, 
which will go far-to make the revival a 
curse, and not a beeaing. 

It is noticeable that the great revivalists 
who have succeeded each other in New 
England—Edwards, Whitfield, Beecher, 
Finney, and Earle—have been Calvinists; 
and none of these was more Calvinistic 
than the most ignorant, the most unculti- 
vated, the least gifted in the special work 
of saving man, the greatest of the line, 
Dwight Moody. 

The inquiry-rooms will not be opened for 
a fortnight. Mr. Pentecost has eight hun- 
dred volunteers enlisted for work in them. 
These he is sifting with great care, with 
the aim of securing a thoroughly compe- 
tent body of workers. 

Boston, Feb. 1st, 1877. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Some of the recent developments in Lou- 
isiana politics are startling. Those honest- 
hearted Republicans who have dwelt long 
and bittetly upon the fraud and intimida-. 
tion practiced at the South upon the col- 
ored people were not prepared to see it 
proved that the Republican Returning 
Board had connived at forgery in the returns. 
Unless at least two of the clerks of the: 
Board have sworn falsely, such is the ease~ 
and the original return is before the Com- 
mittee and shows in itself upon its face the: 
foul work done. I will not venture to say 
that the horrible story of Littlefield, the 
clerk, is true. He may have done the deed 
himself, without the connivance of the: 
Board; but such a theory wiil generally be- 
regarded as preposterous. But suppose it. 
to be true, what effect will it have upon the 
Commission which is to decide in regard to’ 
the electoral vote of Louisiana? Upon the: 
country at large it will doubtless strength- 
en Mr. Tilden’s case. If the Board, to 
serve a local purpose, altered the fig- 
ures of a return, it, of course, proves 
them to be dishonest, and entirely un- 
worthy of confidence in all that they did— 
in summing up the vote for Presidential 
electors, as well as in computing the vote 
for state officers. But it does not necessari 
ly follow that the Commission will consider 
the conduct of the Board. It may decide 
that it has no authority to go behind the 
returns of a sovereign state. And, even if 
it should go behind them, it might not stop 
at the ballot-box. It might take up the 
whole question—all the facts; and, in that 
event, it would not be merely a question of 
how many votes were cast, but was there 
such intimidation and violence as to justify 
the Board in flinging out seven or eight 
thousand votes. To go back of the action 
of the Board is to open up the entire ques- 
tion for investigation, and then Democratic 
intimidators may fare as badly as Repub- 
lican forgers. The Louisiana investigation 
cannot fail to inspire honest men every- 
where with utter disgust. Rascality char- 
acterizes the conduct of both sides at 
every stage of the proceedings. ake the 
story of the detective Maddox, and, if it is: 
true, still it shows villainy of the worst 
kind at both ends. If the Board was for 
sale, there were New York Democrats ready" 
to purchase. And it is a curious fact that: 
the intimacy of Mr. Tilden with the gam- 
bler Morrissey does not seem to hurt him in: 
the least. It came out in the evidence: 
that Morrissey said that he had no scruples: 
against buying up a Returning Board; and! 
the Oregon evidence shows that Mr. Til-- 
den’s friends were ready to purchase an: 
electoral vote for him. The villainy of 
such a transaction does not disturb them in: 
the least; but it vitiates the legal acts of the: 
Board to be suspected of it. The story, as: 
fixed up by the House Democrats, has a- 
suspicious aspect, and it will take more: 
evidence and better to convince the aver- - 
age Republiggm that the charge made is true... 
It may be true, however, and I am inclined | 
toghink that the political managers on both: 
sides in the campaign and after it were not : 
entirely honest. [tis notorious that Mr. Til- - 
den spent a great deal of money in the cam- 
paign, and T believe it is the first time in 
the history of the country when a Presi- - 
dential candidate spent a large amount of © 
his own money for.campaign expenses. If’ 
he is declared elected, he may make an ex- 
cellent President; but his character is some- 
what stained in advance and it will take- 
time to clear it up. Gov. Hayes is not ac-- 
cused, I believe, of using his own money ini 
the campaign. If Presideni, he will! 
find that the doings of the Returning 
Boards in Louisiana and Florida will cast a 
dark shadow over his administration at first; 
but, as he will not bein the least responsible: 
for it, it mustsoon pass away. This is one 
of the excellent features of the Electoral 
Law: it gives t» the successful candidate @ 
good title. If Mr. Tildenis declared elected, 
no Republican in the country will censure 
him for accepting the office; and if Mr. 
Hayes is declared elected, whatever may 
be the private opinions of people in regard 
to the conduct of the Returning Boards, 
nobody will blame Gov. Hayes for taking 
the office. 

The scene in the House on Thurs- 
day, when the ‘‘Court” began, was impos- 
ing, as a joint convention of the two 
branches of Congress always is. But 
this time there was something peculiar 
in it. It was the first time since the 
foundation of the Government when two 
great patties each contended that it had 
elected its candidates and when the result 
was in great doubt. A fortnight ago and 
angry contention, threats of violence, and 
the prospect of a dual Presidency were 











existing facts, well calculated to ‘trouble 
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the honest citizen; but the operation of 
the statute was beautifal. The immense 
crowds were silent and respectful, and the 
two houses, though politically opposed, 
met courteously, and Democrats and Re- 

ublicans were as harmless as doves. So 

ar, at least, the new scheme works well. 
On the double vote from Florida the Joint 
Convention broke up, and the papers went 
to the Electoral Commission. The real 
issue is one of law, or, at all events, that is 
first and most important question; and who 
could decide it half so well as five justices 
of the Supreme Court? But, after all, what 
the country needs most is a constitutional 
amendment which will fix a tribunal to 
settle such disputes for all time. If both 
houses had been Republican, we all know 
that Gov. Hayes would have been declared 
elected without any delay; and if both were 
Democratic, Goy. Tilden would be inaugu- 
rated without opposition. The present 
scheme was a necessity because one house 
is Republican and the other Democratic; 
and it will give us a President—and but 
one—with peace. But when one looks in 
upon the Commission, sitting in the grave 
old court-room—the place where Webster 
and Olay and Calhoun made their grandest 
speeches — he is at first startled by the 
thought that here sits a tribunal to make a 
President! And it is not at all impossible 
that Mr. Justicé Bradley, the fine old judge, 
will decide the result. The ten congress- 
men on the Commission have honestly made 
up their minds—they couldn’t help it; but 
the five judges, we will hope, are above the 
temptations of partisanship, and it will be 
most happy for the country if they can act 
together in the final decision. 

D. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 34, 1877. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we,,might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Oough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Oroup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








CuarrpeD Hanps.—This very trouble- 
some and oftentimes painful condition of 
the hands, also tan, sunburn, freckles, and 
all redness and roughness of the skin, oc- 
casioned by extremes of heat or cold, may 
be removed and prevented by the use of 
BuRNETY?’s KALuistTon. 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


WE invite the special attention of every 
lady reader of Tus INDEPENDENT to the 
illustrated advertisement of Mr. H, C, F. 
Koch, of this city, who now offers for sale 
25,000 pieces of Hamburg Embroideries, in 
1,000 different patterns, at ‘‘half their 
actual value.” They are said to be the cheap- 
est goods of the kind ever offered in New 
York and embrace an immense importa- 
tion of the choicest patterns and styles ever 
exhibited here or elsewhere. The entire 
range of prices is from three cents to $3.00 
per yard. Mr. Koch is a liberal man— 
as well as perfectly reliable—and he offers 
to prove the honesty of his statements by 
sending to all done fide purchasers (not 
shoppers or curiosity hunters) samples of 
these goods by mail. Now, ladies, if you 
really want these beautiful goods at low 
prices, Write for samples, giving special 
orders as to the width and price, and fou 
will have prompt attention. Mr. Koch has 
one of the largest and most popular stores 
on Sixth Avenue and is worthy of all con- 
fidence. Write to him, and, if you please, 
say that Tue INDEPENDENT suggested it. 











REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 


Toss of our readers who are interested 
in the purchase or sale of real estate in New 
England, particularly country property, 
will notice in this paper the advertisement 
of Mr. George W. Doane, of Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Doane has been in the real 
estate business some eight or ten years, his 
office is centrally located in the new Athol 
Railroad Block, very near the Boston and 
Albany Depot, and he gives his personal 
attention to his business. Mr. Doane was 
educated and brought up as a practical 
farmer and claims to have a thorough 
knowledge of the value of farm property. 
He has agents and correspondents at all 
important points and is prepared to act 
promptly in all real-estate matters entrusted 
tohim. Desirable farm property can now 
be purchased at lower prices than at any 
period during the’past fifteen or twenty 
years; and the present time, therefore, 
should not be overlooked by all who desire 
to invest safely. Those who require a 
well-rosted agency in the matter should 
Wii.e w Mr, Doane 
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A FavoraBLe Notormty.—The good 
reputation of ‘‘ Brown's Bronthial Troches” 
for the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases has given them a favorable notor- 
iety. 
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PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 





An important advance has recently been 
made in electro-therapeutics. Almost unin- 
terruptedly since the discovery of dynamical 
electricity by Galvani and Volta various 
inventors have been engaged in perfecting 
the means for producing and utilizing gal- 
vanic currents. In medicine, as in the 
arts, electricity has long been recognized as 
an agent of vast power; but the difficulties 
in applying it to the cure of disease has 
hitherto been an insurmountable barrier to 
its general use. This barrier is now toa 
great extent removed in this country by the 
introduction of the inventionsof J. L. Pul- 
vermacher, of London, England. Pulver- 
macher’s electric appliances come endorsed 
by the most eminent English physicians—by 
Sir Charles Locock, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
Wm. Ferguson, by Drs. Quain, Sieveking, 
and others; also by the Academie de Med- 
ecine, Paris, and by the Academy of Med- 
icine, New York. The Popular Science 
Monthly for February, 1878, contains an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘Is Electricity Life?” in which 
the highest tribute is paid to the genius of 
Pulvermacher as an inventor and to the 
merit of his Electric Belts and Bands, from 
a medical standpoint. In Professor Joseph 
Henry’s report, approved by the Centennial 
Commission, at Philadelphia, is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The apparatus is portable and can 
be easily applied to any part of the body 
through which a continuous current of gal- 
vanism is to be transmitted.” This, report 
formed the basis of the award received by 
the Pulvermacher Galvanic Co. (by the 
way, the only award granted to any one for 
electric appliances). The great improve- 
ment claimed for the Pulvermacher inven- 
tions and borne out by the facts is the substi- 
tution of mild, continuous electric cur- 
rents, which may be made to act on the 
diseased organ for hours together, for the 
powerful shocks derived from ordinary 
batteries, Pulvermacher’s inventions are, 
doubtless, bona-fide electric appliances, which 
are of the utmost practical value to the 
medical profession, and more especially to 
that. large class of sufferers from nervous 
and functional disorders. As might be ex- 
pected, these inventions have many imita- 
tors, who claim for their spuridus goods 
electric qualities which can in no case be 
demonstrated. Fortunately, the inventions 
are protected by patents in both America 
and Europe, and the Pulvermacher com- 
pany is not slow to prosecute its claims. 
According to a French paper, Le Droit, 
the Imperial Court of Appeal, Paris, 
awarded M. Pulvermacher $50,000 dam- 
ages’ against a certain M. Niemig, who had 
infringed the Pulvermacher patents. The 
researches of such men as Dubois-Rey- 
mond, Ducherme, Remak, Hiffelsheim, 
and Onimus have done much to raise 
medical electricity to the rank of ascience 
and to call the attention of physicians 
everywhere tothe importance of its thor- 
ough and earnest study. During the last 
twenty years there has been a general de- 
cline of faith in the healing powers of 
drugs, and a corresponding modification of 
medical practice; while the most eminent 
physicians, observing the important part 
played by electricity in the vital processes, 
are looking to galvanism to occupy a large 
place in the therapeutics of the future. As 
a step in this direction the introduction of 
the Pulvermacher appliances will be wel- 
comed, and, doubtless, meet with the same 
success here that they have attained and are 
attaining in other countries. 
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GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED. 





Burtxich & Brorumrs, of Plainfield, 
Conn., offer their new Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds, Plants, etc. free of charge 
to all who write for it. They also offer— 
as will be seen by their advertisement, else- 
where—their seeds at ‘‘ one-half the usual 
prices.” Send them a postal card for a 
Catalogue, make your selection of seed 
early, and then send them your orders, 
which will have the best personal atten- 
tion. 








PENDENT. 


[February 8, 1877. 








GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 





Wr have made arrangements with 
Messrs. Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $8 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 


tributions. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





In our issue of January 25th an advertise- 
ment appeared headed “Silverware as 
Premiums,” the wording of which might 
possibly lead the reader to think that Tus 
INDEPENDENT had made an arrangement 
with the parties advertising (the ‘‘ Union 
Silver-plating Co., of Cincinnati, O.”) 
whereby subscribers to this paper might 
obtain silver-plated spoons at very much 
less than their market value. 

We wish to give notice to our subscribers 
that the above-mentioned advertisement 
was an advertisement only, that the adver- 
tisers have no arrangement with Tus INDzE- 
PENDENT whereby subscribers to this paper 
can obtain silver spoons for less than they 
are worth, and that parties doing business 
with the abovementioned company must 
look to them for the fulfillment of what- 
ever they promise. 
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OF AGE. 


Very few dry goods merchants in New 
York have been in business here twenty- 
one consecutive years. Very few, also, 
have had steady prosperity during so long 
a period. There are a few, however, and 
we desire to mention one, whose name is 
familiar to thousands. William Jackson 
commenced the retail dry goods business in 
this city twenty-one years ago this month. 
He has @ealt all these years in mourning 
goods exclusively and has built up a very 
large family trade among our best citizens. 
His stock has always been large and at- 
tractive, and he has been known to the 
trade as an honorable, reliable gentleman, 
civil and courteous to his numerous 
patrons, and promptin the fulfillment of 
every engagement. He has, in addition to 
his large city trade, a great many friends 
in every section of the country who entrust 
him with their orders. In nine cases out 
of ten he would probably execute an order 
in a way which would give more satisfac- 
tion in the end than if the party should 
make the purchase in person. Those who 
order mourning goods need only state the 
kind, quality, and price desired, and then a 
mistake can hardly occur. There are 
times and seasons when it is more agreeable 
to entrust business to others than to attend 
to it ourselves. To all such, here and 
elsewhere, who desire the agency of a safe, 
reliable merchant, to whom they can en- 
trust their money, as well as their orders, 
we would say: Remember William Jackson. 
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Tus Buoxryenam Horst, corner Fifth 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, 
offers special inducements to travelers and 
families who desire comfort and superb 
accommodations for the winter months or 
during their stay in that city. The Buck- 
ingham is unquestionably the most per- 
fectly ventilated and equipped hotel in this 
country. The cutsine is the very best; the 
location is central and convenient; the 
Grand Central Depot, the Fourth and Sixth 
Avenue cars, and the finest schools and 
churches are within a few minutes’ walk. 
During the sojourn here of the Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil they remained a longer 
time at the Buckingham than at any other 
hotel in this country; and, when leaving 
for Europe, their Majesties congratulated 
the proprietors, Messrs. Gale, Fuller & 
Co., on having the finest and best equipped 
hotel that they had found in this or any 
other country, and pronounced the charges 
very reasonable and entirely satisfactory. 
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ERS SEE REEDED SE ET DOT SST, 
|] cLoUD BANNERS OF THE ALPS. 





AMONG the most exquisite scenes which 
delight the eye of the European traveler 
are those wonderful rose-colored cloud-ban- 
ners floating from the Alpine cliffs. But 
it is only in the sunlight that Nature hangs 
out these beautiful tokens. So it is only 
in the glow of health—the sunlight of our 
inner being—that Nature reveals those phys- 
ical cloud-banners, the ‘‘ rosy cheek” and 
‘cherry lip,” to praise which every poet of 
tbe earth has invoked the Muse to aid him. 
But they are as rare as the cynical Hood 
conceived Christian charity to be. Wo- 
man, eager to retain this charm, resorts to 
French art and rouge. The effect is similar 
to that which would be produced by sub- 
stituting auctioneers’ flags for the delicate 
glowing cloud-banners of the p 
woman would aid Nature, instead of adopt- 
ing art—would seek health, instead of vainly 
trying to mask disease—she would not only 
win the greatest charm of womanhood— 
health— but she would avert much misery 
both from herself and others. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription has received the 
highest praise from thousands of pale, deli- 
cate, suffering women. One bottle often 
affords more relief than months of treat- 
ment by caustics and other medicines. It 
is harmless in any condition of the system, 
and its use often rerders the modest invalid 
exempt from that most trying of ordeals—a 

ersonal consultation with a physician. It 
s the duty of every woman to become fa- 
miliar with the cause and symptoms of the 
many diseases to which her peculiar organ- 
ization renders ber liable, and also to learn 
the proper means of preventing these mala- 
dies. The People’s Medical Adviser con- 
tains an extensive treatise upon ‘‘ Woman 
and her Diseases.”” The author also advis 
es courses of domestic treatment, which 
will often render the services of a physician 
unnecessary. Every woman should read 
it. A copy of the Adviser can be obtained 
by addressing the Author, Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, at Buffalo, N. Y. Price $1.50 
(postage prepaid). Favorite Prescription is 
sold by druggists. 
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HIGHEST MEDAL EXHIBITS. 


From the abovenamed class of exhibits 
and awards we make éhe following extract, 
as reported in the Boston Journal of Com- 
merce: 


‘* ARTIFICIAL DENTURES BY J, ALLEN & SON, 


‘This display was in a handsome show- 
case, and contained, besides several remark- 
able relics and curiosities, over twenty sets 
of artificial teeth, showing the very latest 
improvements in their manufacture. Dr. 
Allen has asystem of constructing artificial 
dentures in which, in its present perfection, 
he attains several important advantages. 
He succeeds, by the use of a beautiful 
flesh-colored enamel, in producing a seam: 
less gum, natural expression of the teeth, a 
perfect roof and ruge of the mouth, and 
also in restoring the original contour of the 
face. 

‘‘The International Jury at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was greatly pleased with the 
exhibit and made a most favorable report 
upon it to the United States Centennial 
Commission, who awarded to him a diplo- 
ma of the highest merit and a medal of 
honor. He has been highly complimented 
by the profession upon the ingenious de- 
vices he has introduced, and he also re- 
ceived the highest commendation from both 
the Paris and the Vienna Expositions. In 
Paris the jury on dentistry pronounced Dr. 
Allen’s ‘incomparably the most beautiful 
pieces exhibited,’ while at Vienna they 
were ‘classified’ in the report ‘ with the 
highest works of art.’ 

‘«The address is Dr. J. Allen & Son, No. 
7 West Thirty-third St., New York City.” 





WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the —. As acure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore roat it is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon~ 
ful falcon hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William S8t., 
New York. 
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WH ARE GLAD to see a disposition on the 
part of the manufacturers in this country 
to excel in quality, and of consumers to 

urchase the best in the market, especially 
in the articles which enter into the food of 
man, We are led to the above remarks 
since having the pleasure of eating some 
very nice light Biscuits made from Her- 
rick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. Our 
better half announces it the best she ever 
saw. Try it. Most all the Grocers and 
many Druggists sell it. 

EE  ———_- 

Rev. RicHarD FuLLer, D.D.—New and 
admirable portrait, with capital sketch by 
Rev. Dr. Brantley, in Frank Leslie’s Sun- 
day Magazine, edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. 
This magazine, published at 537 Pearl 
Street, New York, has attained a proud 
position among the religious monthblies and 
costs but twenty cents, or two dollars and 
fifty cents per annum. 
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A WONDER-WORKIN G REMEDY. 


No remedial. agent has ever been offered 
to the sick and debilitated at afl compare- 
ble-to Hostetter’s bh Bitters in Cases 
of remittent and intermittent fevers, con- 
stipation, nervous ailments, rheumatism, 
and disorders involving constitutional 
weakness or physical decay. It a 
“works wonders.” The botanic ingred 
ents which its spirituous basis holds in so- 
lution act like a charm upon the stomach, 
and through the stomach upon the brain, 
liver, bowels, and nervous system. There 
is nothing in its composition that is not sa- 
lubrious. It contains some of the most 
potent tonics of the vegetable kingdom and 
the juices of the best aperient an —s 
ious roots and herbs, combined with a 
fectly pure stimulating element. The it 
ters are peculiarly adapted to those engaged 
in exhausting or unhealthy occupations, as 
by its use strength is sustained and the 
ability of the system to resist atmospheric 
and other influences prejudicial to health 
largely increased. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 


THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 15, where will be 


found interesting facts and | 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly tin the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Let us hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 


er 
HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send 8 postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a monta. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, senda 


** postal” at once, that measures may De 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 








“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM!” 

Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Campany, of New York, have already made 
themselves known to thousands of the 
afilicted by the perfection of their Diamond 
Speciacles, each pair stamped with the 
diamond trade-mark. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL. 
Vantec Co. ; 292 Vite Sti, innati, O. 


Le 96 he 

Tne @rearest Discovery of the Age 
for the curé of Diarrh@a, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and rd Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest i is 
Dr. Tosras's VENETIAN LINIMENT, hirty 
gear ears before the public. and never fail 

Id Pte the Druggists, Depot 10 Park 





THE INDERENDENT. 


Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. Fo 
such as desire an 0 


on on their cases 
list of “er be sént with t the 
lecture. Address Ropsrt Huntsr, M.D., 


Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Tit’ 


Wun visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save a and bag- 
gage express. European pl 850 rooms. 

staurant first-class. ese moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 


’ NOTICE. 
THE Hampton Singers or V 





inia Choristers will 


ive ht... slave songs of the South at the l4th-st. 
are. cor. 24 Ave., on Tuesday even- 
ings seer 
ickets, te ‘pe had at the door. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. whe inventor has. sent this ose 
Hair D with benef 


inj . hie he poe Fogg that it is ay true “ond 
rfect = joulous. ints instantaneous. No 








BATCHELO 7 Factory, No. 16 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD “HEADS _ 


exactly fitted to the Bald 





the growing hair. 
— be detected. “sade only 
lebrated Wie Factory. No. 16 nd at. 7 ben York. 


CHAS. D, FREDRICKS & CO. 


would respectfully announce to their friends and pa- 
trons that, in consequence of the recent fire, which 
partiahy destroyed their Photographic Gallery at No, 
687 Broadway, they have removed to 


NO. 770 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF 9th ST., 


where they will continue their business as usual. 
“SKYLIGHT ON FIRST FLOOR.” 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should es ~ er import stained 
for it is now proven ntennial that the a 
roduction in this Nemutitel art Be & 
.. of Staten Island, excels all. r) 
x ese fine a prize me- 
morial windows are for sale, now Exhibition. 
Box €, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


WATCHES. 


These very superior and unexceled 
Watches are made and sold by the NEW 
YORK WATCH CO., of this city, to deal- 
ers throughout the country, and are the 
best to buy for accurate time-keeping and 
durability; and are now cheaper and better 
than any foreign watches. Buyers will do 
well and save money in buying no other 
than the above. 

Plenty of these FINE WATCHES are in 
the pockets of consumers, and reference 
may be made to any who wear them. A 
great reduction in prices has taken effect 
within the past few months. Inquire of 
dealers, and insist on having one of these 
WATCHES. Dealers will please send for 
Price List and Terms. 


HOMER FOOT, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK WATCH CO. 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Office (at present) 12 John 


Street. 
CHARLES D. ROOD, General Agent. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


ents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 
Burial 



























Metallic Cases and Caskets are — = all 
so Pry apest to the e most 6 
all first-class Undertakers an 
RAYE Ono MANUF} ACTURING Co., 
COLL S& < S Gavt BES ine THE oof 
ans BES MCHEAPES, 
o> Ss 
% PLOW 
, Bs END 
Ro, S. 
wy %, ADDRESS TO ) 










OLLINS & Co. 
Sr, NEW-YORK City. 


THE vias _ TILE MACHINE. 
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FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


° MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
_PROVEMENTS. 





SCALES, 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD, 

RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - - 
WORLD’s FAIR, New York, - - 1858 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - + 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna,- - - 73 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 1875 
WORLD’S FAIR, a 1876 


COFFEE AND. sPigh m OREEE OA NE, 


1851 


FFEE 










































































Agents for MILES'S ALARM ta ha oF RAW 
AIRBANKS & Co., 311 Broadw: 
FAIR N. G0. 166 Baltisore se Baltisore, Mid. 
FAIRBAN : & CO., 58 Camp street. New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & CO,, 216 Main ee eee N.Y: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 838 Broadwa’ 
FAIR NK8S & OO., 408 St. Paul simaah. ‘Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 Ki William st., London. 
FAIRBANK? BROWN & CO.. 3 Milk street, Boston. 
ass. 
FAIRBANES & EWING, M Hall, Philadel- 
a, Pa. 
FAIR KS, MO BAB £ 00 , Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIR K8, MORSE eveland, Ohio. 
FAIR KS, MORSE & co:; ‘ burgh. 
FAIR . MORSB - aaa ec. 
FAIRBANKS & CO.. 8t. Lo 
FAIRBANKS & HUTOHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 





the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive justice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. \ oz., 50 cts.; 
3 Solidified and sent b men free, on receipt 

of price. FLAVILLE, BROTHER & OG., Proprie- 
tor: PaO Franklin st., Boston Mass. 
N. B.—AGENT WANTED IN BACH TOWN. 





Syrup Is the oldest and most 
i 3 Colds, 








THE DEPERDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1s77. 


Psrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tam INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular rates given for Tag INDBPEND- 
ENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage pavd. 





Req. Price. 
Agriculturist .......0..sssseee00081 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly....... cocseseese 360) 0 =©=664. 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
er Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


other’s Joy’’)...... -270 $00 
seisceetindildinaiammaskecesccacee til 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly...... cavacceecee .@0i;, 2.4 08 
Harper’s Bazar............0s0es08 360 400 
Home Journal....... Tite 260 3800 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 





vin “The Rustic 

Wreat * Naga Hhenoeenidegntes 110 130 
Ladies’ Journal.............e0006 860 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly....... .- 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... voeeee 37% =6 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........... «oe 360 4 =400 
Sunday Magazine...............- 230 27 
The Galaxy........scevsceceseece 860 400 
The Nation (new aia Pils éaseed 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ -135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
The Christian..........ssceeseees 1 00 
Presbyterian rterly (new subs. )3 = 3 60 
International lew (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm. 5 00 
Forest an AM s.e.0- 4 00 
Reloctis M ere s ~ 

averley Magazine 

iteey's Musical Guest......... 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 2 


ss 


New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2 60 


Pg SGN lay lal and others desir- 
to. act as agents can receive further 
ormation by spptyieg to us. 











PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREMI- 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz, : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En-, 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage: free) ....... $3.00 
26 * 1.50 
13 hy _ = 0.75 
52 : after 3 months, rm 3.50 
52 me after 6 months, ss 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPSBRS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
tecetved by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECHIPT of the paper isa sufficient rece’ 
of the FIRST subscription. RECHIPTS for mor: 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated; 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address _THE INDEPENDENT, 


P..0. Box 2787, a, 


New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-offiice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, —«* lines to the column.) 
eeeneeeee 


1 tim 
4 times ‘one month). “70e.| 4 
saree mont) 13 
"ate Si, 
50C./53  “* 


& “ (twelve “ twelve “ ao 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RELIGIOUS NOTIOES............ Firty CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents 2 line. 


Fayments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787; New York City 
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Iusrauce. HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 24 gages. and the fourth, that of, premtum loans on 
oree, are the e m pan al 
pete. The relative amounts of these ould 
ea THE annual statement of this company benoted. The first, of $3,318.00; the second, $8.617,- [For 
‘ 198.68; the third, $12.615,948.45; and the fourth, $5,- 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- | is printedelsewhere. Itshowsassets on the | ori.ii v8. As ‘compared with the samo, class” last 
CE COMPANY 1st of January amounting to $4,761,921.62, year, ther& has been an. increase in the first and : BRPORT! 
AN , with total liabilities, includmg capital, aiaeiatuan teaamamaie Bree SBe.gmouss said ‘ 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. stock, reserve fund for reinsurance, etc., | in purchase of the first clas’ United States. securi- Life Ins. Co. of N. 2 
of $4,025,000.00, leaving a net surplus of interest rece ee he oe ee a 
es ° . . interest receiv e@ year. view 0 e 
WE have sometimes made mistakes, like | $736,921. 62. This is a most excellent cor- gener ral de r eesion the statement have bee all. ithe No. 155 BROADWAY. COF 
other people. We do not profess to be in- | poration. Its officers and directors, nearly oughly examined. ‘Th he. valuations ot mortgaged seats wie 
< : prem: and secur Ss Of a 
fallible. We began to speak well of life all of whom are personally known - US, | Classes carefully counted and valued by committees : . * telegra' 
DB te Sitiniinn  Someneitien § OS reliable business men, and they know | going over them in detail, whose conclusions andre- | Sound to the Core! Its Management “ Able p 
insprance .an oll . P perfectly wellhow to manage spch an in- pricticuble, by the Directors as 8 Bo gag aenr Se Prudent, and Honorable !” ceipts, 
years ago, and some time before any other | stitution and make it steadily grow in solid lt is not doubted that the items of which the assets : Several 
22 A : m2, 0. em equal, a' e least, 
religious journal in the country had the | strength and popularity. ve figures by wi which they are expressed. prices, 
courage to do so. Indeed, we can name anne difference between te labhiities and attn, on Read the following Official Certificates : neat 
let . * and valued b ro conan ord oe les and tests, is 
one religious paper which severely repri- | Thirty-Second Annual Statement | se somos wis.'tna inetd br te O'mpeny as TNT EAAST. Jonnary Bie. } ment | 
y x = ated surplus w a . . x 
manded THE INDEPENDENT for 1 pn at) DP pak: hereafter to rts from ihe probabte hi higher rate of | To the Editors of the Evening Journal: consul 
} est and more favorable morta an ose on 
ing these corporations to the confidence which ourreserves are computed, be distributed as Feasts enseed m persaaet er pearyronasi eectenky he Java.. 
and sapport of the Christian pic.” The Secs rapeseed ec, eget | Geeceniin ota fo Ware os 
. n oss or sadvan e results e policy- iw r 
Mutual Benefit, The Mutual Life, The New TT L Fit OF eae the low rate of interest and amplerates | of December, 1876, by Hon. John A. McCall, Jr. Lagua 
York Life, and other large institutions were ties of safety are secured. The surplus of interest | Deputy Superintendent, duly appointed by me for Rio, C 
then in their infancy, working patiently and 4 is returned to fee aes as soon that purpose, and deeming it for the public interests is P 
n unnee ° e tw e ad 
ys ‘ j NY rtant to him are thus effectually attained: first, | *@t the result of his investigation should be pub- a 
hard to secure public patronage. They suc- » | he certain and prompt payment of the policy when lished, I herewith enclose his report for publication. G 
ceeded because they deserved success. They coat: 224. second, insurance at the lowestpracticable | Very respectfully yours, W. SMYTH, “ 
did not figure into the millions the first or NEWARK, N. J. «Hook ng at the Company’s business for the year. it Acting Superintendent. ¥ 
seen a e@ general stagnation 0: ndus T 
: : : ‘ s and trade has not prevented an increase ifthe num- , 
second year in their history; but steadily January Ist, 1877. ber of policies an Lin the amount of assets. ALBANY, January 23d, 1877. holde 
+ ; } j es d as been 
made progress in the right direction. unusually ane and inthe great majority of cases | on. William Sepeh, Beting ays ee Fae Basu. they 
Other companies were soon organized and induced by the pecuniary pressure which has ance Departmen | 
€ p 5 checked the new issues. The increasing member- Tres tfully cele that, in accordance with the There 
during the period of general prosperity | LEWIS C. GROVER, President. | ite)incestns'gtocts conus terne Yureishes | Bivea besembar int td na ii Metlaonse aun 
. nereasin, roofs continually bein, urnis e and W e assis’ e ; 
from i860 to 1870—the number increased ’ 7 by the Company’ 8 experience of the beneficent char- | Messrs. Ballard, Wins, and W. H. Smyth, I have com- er 
acter of its work and its intelligent appreciation by | pleted an examinat: Aion of the Watches Life In- few g 
astonishingly, and yet most all seemed to the public, give abundant satisfaction as to the past | surance Company of New York City. 
be doing well. Banks failed; fire insurance | Balance, as per Statement, January ond encouraging prospects for the future. maine eupuniend lebee des tory condition of the company, as late | 
‘9 : . ae St, 1876. ...... teteceeseeeee $30,190,184 26 LEWIS C. GROVER, Pri t. of its affairs by able, prudent, and honorable men. with 
companies and marine insurance compa- Receipts during 1876: : It gives me p — to state that ina minute and pe 
: : : 4 exactin, nvestigation nd notningto condemn; 
nius failed; but scarcely one life company | For Premiums.............. $4,670,870 92 Twent “Sixth Annual Re ort but, on the contrary, much to commend. 
. For Interest . 65,010,580 3 Complete schedules of mortages, deferred pre- grad 
went out of existence. A few small com- Deduct Premi- miums. ppareal estate investments as of December mai 
: : ing the dat , 
panies were merged into the larger ones; but purchased dur on aun Placed me bane ths date of cxaee vs ion oy een pon: 
there was no important loss to the policy- ng the year.. 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 he following are the assets and liabilities: bs 
holders. We, therefore, as did other news- Total Income.....$6,313,880 26 ASSETS. ee 
papers, continued to speak well of the sys- | Expenditures during 1876: Real epthte. 63 1505.45.2....0aes0e0 seeceseeses $159,284 80 pee 
‘tem of life insurance and to speak well and | Paid Claims by |. |. — — pones.... Seetaxcass ane — : po 
eee ° Paid Mares n bank a dedeaceces sevens eh A 
hopefully in regard to this whole class of ‘Endowments. 116,000 00 Accrued interest on investments ......... 53,071 26 Oolo 
‘corporations. They had done splendidly, a. 2,596 67 Loans on policies within their value...... 19,109 46 Japa 
-and promised to do. We did not know dered Policies. 837,665 77 Net uncollected and deferred premiums.. 180,429 95 
4 Paid Contingent Par Market SI 
‘one that we believed to be unsound. But Expenses, in- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Stocks Gnd Bonds. Value; Value; . 
ithe hard times, bad management, and other ses, Printing. “ psy —. — duri 
‘causes have thrown into bankruptcy several pagsage, ete. * 167,936 36 a. City to, 7 souve "genen . LAGE % botk 
© ° : a se a Jommis- Xx. oes X B & 
‘of these institutions, convincing us that we | — sions to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 OF NEW YORK. N. Y. City 5s, regist’d.... 122,200 122,200 Reti 
° . 47> Physic ‘ans’ - Brookl ist’d 260.000 299,000 7 
‘were sometimes oversanguine, and should Heese: ic. 26,202 58 erree rooklyn 7s, regist’d.... 260. t evel 
: . ‘ di Paid ‘axes 100,497 29 Brooklyn 6s, regist’d..... 100,000 107,000 The 
thave expressed our views with more dis- | paia Return Pre Income for the Year 1876. Khageton Ctiy coupons, 
crimination. A great many policyholders | mums or Div- DONGS.........ceeeee+. 11,000 11,000 war 
Thave Brholders. 1 .794 61 5,196,243 O4 1,127,637 22 | Premiums..... ...........+. $1,285,331 18 
shave suffered and we are among them. But Punperre 2 va a Interest on bond and mortgage loans...... 321,994 al $2,093,200 $2,359,100 $2,359,100 00 grat 
our faith in life insurance has not abated Balance, January 1st, 1877...831,317,821 48 Interest on premium notes and other rei ” ware arsenite and 
one single jot. Indeed, we believe in it RAOB  cxisanes. one» ciaiiies << = oi ssseeeee 235,968.77 | Awente’ balances.......c.sceeseeeereeres 43,502 92 
’ ASSETS inborent accrued oe poemecd cedbecce. cdapeccccdh | AND,O00 BO use: 
mere fervently than ever before, and . TE staid Wotal MSGCS....0ccccees Aseseses ceesees $5,265,495 36 
nothing has done more to give us con- | Seat Wetate 000000077 SaaS ie acacia aniaiineaiencies sreeeeeeee 82,008,581 52 Deduct items not admitted: Cut 
fidence than the published statements } U. s. Securities, "market an DISBURSEMENTS ——————— | Mortgages taken for debt...... + $10,838 81 Cru 
of several of the old companies. We ask | g,72!@0;,$3,800.241 30. Par... 3,818,000 . Value of real estate over de- Pov 
d th i rarket value, $9,368,400 64. Paid Claims by Death and matured en- partment appraisal.......... 37,784 80 
our readers to read them in our paper as ee 268, 8,617,198 68 dowments, and payment of annuities Agents’ balances.............+... 43,592 92 Gre 
they appear, and particularly the one pub- | ponds and Mortgages"... 12,615,948 45 (see detailed encore $774,412 10 92,216 53 wl 
i j f th 1B ti Loan: Policie Paid dividends and purchased policies... 578,701 26 2 
lished by the officers of the Mutual Benefit, geen Lennon Pe es ehaiéee os Fld selsties, Giten, agency —_—_ } Ste 
which may be found in this week’s | pi foe... si sa ; 8,64 aed thar oxsamete | CN 28 Total admitted assets...........s.s000 $5,173,278 83 | 
issue. This corporation is controlled and of transmission...... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 at eal 51 —s— Ex 
managed by very careful, conservative | Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 Commissions and advertising. 131,139 45—-$253,564 24 LIABILITIES. Co! 
business men, who have resisted all tempt- | Premiums due and deferred, Wiel os. ne ee 31,606,677 60 i Yel 
ations to go fast; who believe conscientious- | BoZitanvor December 271,117 08 -942,508°R7 A =——— vember ba ounrnaien mapare. sree SOA AMS ’ 
eae ral __ eee et 4 Y 
ly that theirs is one of the benevolent in Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877..83:2,260,324 75 ASSETS. Premiums paid in advance.... .. ... ...... 2,888 51 
stitutions of the day, and must be managed on 
Sock er ++ $1,685 03 Unpaid dividends to stockholders......... 346 50 
as such, for the benefit of the public. They LIABILITIES. th Bank. oo. sr 67459 O8 Gahawlen, $i, GBOca..-aca.easese .cescane se 8,000 00 } 
have done nobly, and the figures they now | Reserve Fund a (6 per CO oo one 205 00 Cash B aa 6 Company draw- 175800 0 sales, anmniiiedeeiaitadilameinaien pre z 
A . Mass. Standard)............ 022, tere: ‘ ‘0 a) Olders. . .$4,080,| 
present prove it conclusively. Poles Gs Claims in process of otis Bows and Mortgages and in- ae om z n ckaad Ge o 
adjustment............... . rest accrued on same, se~ rplus as rega’ oO olders 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For week ending Friday, February 24, 1877.} 








BEPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEES.—The market continues dull, 
with a declining tendency. Rios.—Late Rio 
telegrams show increasing stocks and re- 
ceipts, with nominal prices. Maracaibos.— 
Several invoices have been sold at full 
prices, and there is a good consumptive de- 
mand at unchanged figures. Old Govern- 
ment Javas are firmly held, with a light 
consumptive demand. We quote: 


CEU G aah cc ak eee sclsoniceswiccucedcewa 26 @29 
Maracaibo..........0.0 aR 21 @24 
EMMONS s cae ccamecscccevecccecveans 22 @24 
Rio, Choice... ..ceccccccccecdsccvece A @AK 
$6 BERR ecccnasmiasas eees eaeresena 23 @23% 
Mt IQR carnscucsdvoacaucese enue: 22 @2214 
6 AF abotethdevesacesa Bs 21 @21% 


TEAS.—The market ruled quiet; but 
holders maintain the strong attitude which 
they have held for the past two weeks. 
There has been a fair business done in most 
descriptions. Green has ruled steady, the 
few goods taken showing prices fully up to 
late sales. Oolong.—Prices rule steady, 
with business quiet. Japan.—There is some 
demand for the common and medium 
grades at current low prices, while the de- 
mand for the better grades is light. We 
quote: 


WOU EWEGN oc cucsncccepcccaeeeece 3 @% 
ERURME Ca Co ncacccecncneakscaccecustaed 30 @65 
PETAL. sasccconccuccataccacecceses 30 @65 
GUMpOWEEE SE 66s Seed debeeccccces. 30 @90 
OOlGR RS cay gee * ase San eee aps «cond 30 @%5 
JEPONS . cece ds ors p Bo ctbed cute Tale che 3 @ 


SUGARS.—Refined.—There has been 
during the week a good active demand 
both from the interior and home trade. 
Refiners are stronger in their views, how- 
ever, and are in good condition to hold. 
The market closes firm, with rather an up- 
ward tendency. The low and medium 
grades of Yellow Sugars continue scarce 
and wanted. Raw Sugars for. refiners’ 
uses are firm. We “quote: 


Cut Leak cics csncccctions see cesasen sos — @iK 
CRUE stg as o.0s raneeens aeensvacies bad — @11% 
POWMIOR 30 5 adnl er diecdaeetetl ds — @uxX 
Gramabated. 166% oso. 0's 00s Jae seek 11¥@11y¢ 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ 114%@11y¥ 
Steam Refined A..... Kanani thea 10¥%@11 
jt) Oe uibtereieeCege 10144@10%% 
Coffee Clic .ccesccee Che doe b dahd de 10 @10X¥ 
Yellow’... dow od. cdtp cao ob Cccewodeseee 934@ 9% 
MOLASSES.—Louisiana—The market 


continues depressed and prices are decided- 
ly in buyers’ favor. Tbe stock of Molasses 
here is very large and will probably reach 


30,000 bbls., the majority of which will 
grade prime and under. We quote: 

New Orleans, New.......- dceceesgaee 55 @59 
Porttileby Wt. 05.5545. be.3 50d) 45 @58 
BERR EB Noss Scawaccewscdocedo cue 33 @42 
MUSCOPREO. 515g eddie de ive dewiOad. 35 @45 


FISH.—There has been rather more in- 
quiry for Mackerel. The market is firm 
for all descriptions, due to generally light 
supplies. Dry Cod have attracted in- 
creased attention. With a better supply of 
Box Herring, there has been more demand. 
Barrel Herring are quiet, though prices are 
very steady. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl.®.. odes 


-—— @6% 
Grand Bank Cod.............. 550 @5 7 
Picklea, Scale, # bbl........ - 450 @500 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 550 @600 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore............ sseeee.20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore...... Cb sndvcdeeies 10 00 @11 00 
NO. TE BP ecke tinct aocneagt cacas 16 v0 @l17 00 
Not Fate) ot i245) sade, 10 v0 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N......eeceseeees 10 00 @l11 00 
No. 3 Medium............0008 - 800 @900 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box......... —18 @ Ww 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1 @ 18 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues dull, 
owing to the large supply in store and an- 
ticipated lower prices. West India is 
neglected and present prices are nominal, 
We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # bushel....... —%6 @B 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........:.. —— @250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 @130 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — @18 


In small bags, 40 tna pbi.....— 64@ TH 
In small pockets, 100inabbl..— 3 @ 33 








ASHES.—There is only a moderate de- 
mand, but previous prices are still current. 
We quote Pot 434 and Pearl 614@6% cents. 
Receipts in January 5 bls., against 597 
same month in 1876 and 679 same month 
in 1875. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—About the only 
indication of vitality in the Flour market 
since our last has been an increased demand 
for city mill product. Aside from this fea- 
ture, trade has been very slow. Southern 
Flour has ruled dull, with low and medium 
grades irregular. For Rye Flour there has 
been only light jobbing demand; but with a 
light supply previous prices are sustained. 
Corn Meal has ruled steady. Buckwheat 
Flour steady. We quote: 


Unsound Flour.......0...00 soos. 4 00@ 5 80 
State Supers..........+. opcncecee -. 5 50@ 5 70 
State No. 2...... sichdnals Seka siamese 4 2@ 5 00 
State Extra.......ccccccceeecccees 5 75@ 6 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 75@ 7 75 
esa -¢ White...... 7 2@ 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 75@ 7 40 
Re New Process.........+- 7 50@10 7% 
Southern Flour.......... aeeeecncs 5 80@ 8 7% 
Rye Flour.........ese0-+ pee rer 4 50@ 5 20 
Corn Meal ............0000 sees. 2 80@ 3 50 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 lbs..... 4 B@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Spring Wheat ruled dull and 
a shade lower till yesterday, when a specu- 
lative demand on Western account mani- 
fested itself and a portion of the decline 
was recovered, the market leaving off firm. 
Winter Wheat has ruled dull, with prices 
about steady. Rye has ruled quiet and 
steady. Barley remains quiet, with the 
low grades weak. The Corn market is 
stronger on light ‘supplies and a fair de- 
mand, new being specially firm. Oats con- 
tinue irregular, inferior light-weight hav- 
ing declined, while prime have had a good 
support, The market for Beans is firm 
throughout. Marrow ure in request for ex- 
port and prices have further advanced. 
Prime Medium are also a shade higher. 
Kidney and Pea Beans are steady at pre- 
vious rates. Canada Peas are quite. 


WHEAT: 

White State..........ceceeeees 150 @1 65 
White Western................ 1H @165 
White Southern............... pominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 145 @1 47 
No. 2 Milwaukee...........065 142 @144 
No. 1 Chicago.......se.seee0e +  Dominal 
No® «.“9... stptesdecsasacncs 141 @1 42 
Amber Michigan.............. 135 @155 
TRV}, BURGE. ccnccccccccccccace 8 @ 91 
Rye, Western.......cccscccces 8 @ 8 
TIO ois c dscccccccecececces 70 @1 12 
Corn: 

Southern White.......-....+6. 62 @ 654% 
Southern Yellow.............- 62 @ 63 
Western White.......6..0s00. 61 @ 62 
Western Yellow........ oeeiaee 61. @ 62 
Oats: 

GREG nn cidwececccceetaccescus ace DW 5 
Westerm...... ccccccccccsecers 48 @ 54 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NeW.......2e-seeeees 205 @ 260 
Medium, New.......-.see-+e 20 @2 40 
White Kidney, New........... 270 @27% 
Red Kidney New...........+- 275 @280 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
fair demand for Beef Cattle, but prices 
have ruled somewhat irregular and the 
closing rates show a decline on all grades. 
The sales were at 84@11}4 cents for com- 
mon to prime’Steers, to dress 55@57 lbs. to 
the gross cwt., and 9@10} cents for ordi- 
nary to fair, to dress 56 lbs. Choice grades 
of Milch Cows have been in request at $50 
@$75, Calf included; but inferior stock has 
been neglected. The receipts of Calves 
have been light, but the demand has been 
very limited. Grassers sold at $6@$14 and 
Veals 6@10 cents. Sheepand Lambs were 
dull and lower; quoted 54@8 cents. Dressed 
Hogs sold fairly at firm prices. The range 
is 883@8j cents. The receipts of the week 
were 11,1388 Beef Cattle, 87 Cows, 752 
Calves, 33,219 Sheep, and 19,428 Hogs. 


HAY.—With more liberal receipts of all 
kinds, there is less disposition to operate. 
Prices, however, show no material change. 
We quote North River Shipping 75 cents, 
Retail Grades 75@$1.05, Clovef 65@75, and 
Salt 50@55. There is a fair inquiry for 
Straw, but prices rather favor purchasers. 
The quotations are for Long Rye 75@85 
cents, Short do. 55@65,and Oat 60@70, 
cash. 


GUANO AND .FERTILIZERS.—The 





market is more active.at unchanged prices, 


We quote: 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano 10 perct. Fer Ton. 
ammonia, standard..........+ $56 50 

No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56.00 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 


Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 


Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s, Phosphate. 40 00 
a oo agri D Ground 

+ Seer 45 00 
Guivntpees 1 Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 45 00 
Stockbridge Corn Fertilizer...... 22 00 
Potato ‘ bbe .12 00 

Ap: Tobacco ‘‘ wwe 60 00 

Fish Guano (crude in barrels)... 18 00 
Bone FIOur..........eseeeeeeeeee 0 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)... ad 40 00 
Wood Ashes, # bushel.......... bak 18 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog 
products has been exceedingly dull through- 
out, with prices weak and lower. Prices 
may seem low, as compared with a few 
years since, and so, indeed, are most other 
articles of prime necessity; and where 
there is no scarcity it is difficult to sustain 
prices, even with the potent aid of cheap 
money and speculative ingenuity, We 
quote: 








BESsF: 
Plain Mess, Dbl..........seeeeee 10 50@12 00 
Extra Mess....... .-12 00@13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce.. aaa 21 00 
Backet, DbI......ccce-cecccccces 14 00@15 00 
at Extra India Mess, tierce... .25 00@26 00 
‘ORK: 
Mess, Western......00.+++- 22-016 62@17 00 
Prime, Western......2.0.0s +++2-13 50@14 00 
Prime Mess.....-...- biases ++++e16 OO@I16 25 
LarD: 


West. Steam, tcs., pr.,@ 100 Ihs.10 75 oro 00 
City Steam, tierces.. -— 10 75 
Kettle-rendered... 





atten ae 


No. 1, tierces..... w—— @i0 50, 
HOGER sc cscccccccescses 9% Q@ll 3 
Hams: 

PACKAGE; « ccicbie sic cans sicctescmeces 10% 

Dry Salted.......+-..e08 madene ae 104g i 
SHOULDERS: 

Lag tS RS Pe HEM ATI Levees — @7%%& 
Dry Salted........... Oo Sishcesanenane 7 @i%& 
Bacon, Dry Salted... .ccccoccccccccs - 96@ 9% 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market generally shows more signs of 
activity. We quote: 

DOMESTIC ry 


White City, @ fh.........ccccceee -- 54@ 6 
Country 8) tise of woolens)...... 8 33% 
City CemetOG GES ie cect dedeccevs y%@1 
PAPER STOCK: 
Imperfections........c.ecceeseecees 3K @ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............... 5Y4@ 51g 
Book Stock (solid).........-eeeseeee 446@ 45 
Common Papers.......... aa<eneasne 1 @iXx 


WOOL.—There has been a fairly active 
inquiry from manufacturers, due in a great 
measure to the improved condition of the 
goods market, and the prices realized have 
been generally satisfactory. We quote: 






American XXX.........cceccees —50 2 
. S BEKOKA Cag cseeeeae —36 

Pes COMI 6 a scccenteecccenssés 50 ar 
No. D POO gs ao.s.ctcdceds cheneedy — @—28 
uperfine Pulled......... +. 35 @—38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. .—19 22 
Texas, fine...........- —A @—28 
Texas, coarse......... —18 @—2 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed -—27 @—30 
E. L. White........... -S15 @—30 
Smyrna, a «oe OLS 16 
Smyrna, Washed.....cccccccecs 616 28 
Cal. Md &é Ol. Gawadbed, sup.. 28 —31 
, Unwashed, medium.. 24 @—27 


Cal. 5 C3 Unwashed, coarse.... 21 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 

BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 25,450 
packages. The market for State Butter 
is so much unsettled that it is impossible to 
fairly represent it by quotations. There is 
a great pressure of stock on the market, 
but no buyers ‘at the price. Western But- 
ter has continued in large receipt and has 
declined under the pressure to sell State 
dairies. We quote: 





State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 16 @28 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 20 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime.....16 @28 
State, VEFY POOP. ccc cccccccccccccscce 14 @I16 
y CYOAMETY..... 2c ee eceeeeee 30 @38 
Western, firkins..........seseecseeee 14 @I18 
Western, Dairy, tubs........... aati 17 24 
Weatern, Factory, tubs.............. 15 @23 
Roll Butter......ceceecceeeceeeece +15 @21 


CHEESE.—Shippers have shown a dis- 
position to buy the lower and medium 
grades; but our stock of these has been so 
much reduced that business could not be 
large. High grades have been held above 
shippers’ margin and have had but a light 
inquiry from the home trade. They have 
consequently ruled dull. Western fancy 
grades are not plenty, but continue very 
little inquired for. The Liverpool quota- 
tionis 71s. Freights by steam to Liverpool, 
40s. Gold, 1053. Commercial 60-day bills 


on London, $4. 814@$4.834, gold, per £ ster- 








ling. We quote: j 
State, Factory, fancy deptemtibe. | Ss ¢- 15 
State, Facto’ ? fair to prime......... Ben 
State, Factory, poor to fair... doll 12 
State, Farm oor to prime.. ae 10 ie) 
Western, Factory, ‘ er faney -14 4 
Western Factory, 1244@13% 
Western, Factory, fair to good......11 @12%¢ 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 4@8 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week, 2,174 
pkgs. ‘The arrivals have been more largely 
of fresh Eggs this week than last and have 
exerted more influence upon prices; ‘The 
weather has been quite warm and alto- 


gether prices are lower. We quote: 

Jersey, single barrels..........seeees 32 @34 
State and Pemm ss ss. oes ceca eo owsicige 80 @31 
Western and Canadian...............253 (@30 
Limed, State, prime.........--.+.-+- 21 @22 
Limed, Weatern, prime.............. 20 @21 
Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 18 @19 


FRUITS.—The demand for Apples has 
been fair. Cranberries are quiet. Oranges 
in good demand. We quote: 


APPLES : 

Western N. Y.. selected winter.... 2 0@ 2 35 
Western N. Y., mixed lots........ . 1 H@ 2 0 
Mixed lots, poor to fair....... eoee 1 25@ 1 6B 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— —@ 3 00 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate..... .2 50@. 2 877 
Jersey, choice, per bbl...........- -8 50@ 9 00) 
Jersey, good, per bbl............ - 8 00@ 8 50: 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl......... 900@ 9 50: 
Mass. and R. [., large bbis., fancy.10 00@ 10 50: 


Mass.and R. I. ‘iarge bbl. fair topr. 8 50@ 9 50: 
GRAPES; 


CGA WOES DEPTS Se uE Ss Meee cc ete ees 10 @12; 
ORANGES: 

Morids, per WOlis05555650. 585.30. 6 00@ 8 00: 
Vg SS a eee 3 0@ 5 00; 


DRIED FRUITS.—Quartered Apples 
and Sliced Apples are dull. Choice Peach- 
es steady. Small Fruits and Berries inactive. 
We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876.........cceeceses 4K@ 54% 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 44 @ 514 
“Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice in@ 5 





Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 @. As 
Peaches, peeled, Choice........0s0e 20 
Peaches, unpeeled, hhalvetiiic cock. ll on 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters.........9 @I10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 8 @8\ 
Cherries, 1876, prime......isssseeeee 17 18 
Haspherries, 1876. ....ccccccccccccese 25 @%6 
HOPS.—The market is very dull. Prices, 
nominal. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fancy............... 20@23° 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 12@18; 
Crop of 1876, el and NR 9@18 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 8@15. 
drop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 8@12; 


POTATOES.—The market is steady for: 
Irish. Trade in Peachblow and Rose is: 
rather less active. 
of Peerless sold at $3.624 for shipment. 


Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 


SEEDS.—Clover is generally held above 
shippers’ views and there has been very 
little business. Timothy is held at $2@2.20 
for prime to choice, but at these figures 
there is little or no inquiry. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876, prime,perlb. 16 @ 161 

‘© State, per Ib Wattacetad. as 16%@ 17 


Timothy, good to prime, per bush.2 00 @2 
Flaxseed, Western, ptm errr ey 1 62 @1 70 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, . 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 
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But we note a few lots. 


New Bermuda Potatoes are quoted at.. 


$7@8. Sweet Potatoes are dull at quot- 
ations. We quote: 

Peachblow, per bbl..........+---+ $3 75@4 00 © 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 75@4 00 


delphia 
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SPRING GOODS, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, | s 


will open this week a Seleot Assortment of 
+ 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS and GINGHAMS, 


PERCALE, CHEVIOT, and OXFORD 
SHIRTINGS, 
FRENCH CAMBRICS, 


Solid Dark-Colored and Printed Grounds, with Fanoy 
Borders for Trimming. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
Extensive Sale of 


LINEN GOODS. 


Amold, Constable & Co. 


having purchased the ENTIRE STOCK of 


Table Damasks 


Manufactured by the celebrated house of 


D. BEVERIDGE & SONS 


much below their aetual value, they having discon- 
tinued the production of that branch of business, we 
are therefore prepared to offer 


Extraordinary Inducements 


to purchasers, together with a large and well-assorted 
stock of other CHLEBRATED makers, consisting 


” 4-4 Family Linens, 
Sheotings, 
Table Cloths and Napkins (en sutte), 


Towels aud Towelings, 


recently purchased for cash at greatly reduced 
prices, owing to the great depression of trade in Bu- 
rope. Also a general assortment of every descrip- 
tion of 


Housekeeping and White Goods, 


which we will offer at SUCH PRICHS as will satisfy 
the most ECONOMICAL BUYER. 
An inspection respectfully solicited. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Spring Importation. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have now open an Extra Large Assortment of 


VALLEY KASHMIR SHAWLS, 


purchased at the recent LONDON AUCTION SaLBs, 
which ‘in EXTENT of DESIGN, BEAUTY of 
FINISH, and LOWNESS of PRICE will enable 
thosé about purchasing to obtain a fine 


VALLEY KASHMIR SHAWL 


or about the price of an ordinary UMRITSIR, prob- 
ably the last opportunity to obtain one at such low 
prices, as many of the MANUFACTURERS of the 
best SHAWLS hageinvested their CAPITAL in more 
lucrative productions. 























BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 





Financial, 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


A sri. has been introduced into the 
Assembly at Albany for giving better 
security to depositors in our savings banks, 
which is entitled to careful consideration. 
It was presented by Mr. O’Hare, of this 
city. The following is the bill in full: 


An Aot to secure the betier administration of 
Savings Banks or Institutions in the State of 
New York, and to punish offenses against the 
same, 

Any trustee, director, officer, or employé in 
any savings bank or institution in the State of 
New York who shall hereafter ws priate, - 
ply, invest, or convert the funds on deposi 
therein to any use, ws ose, orend other then 
permitted and aut ed by section 26 of 
chapter 371 of the Laws of 1875, or by such 
laws as may hereafter be enacted to regulate 
the investment of such deposit funds, shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be sentenced to imprisonment at 
hard labor in a state prison for a period of not 
less than two nor more than five years, and to 

ay 2 fine of three times the amount of the 
so he funds so appropriated, applied, in- 
vested, or conyerted. Any person ectly or 


THE INDEPENDENT 


indirectly interested or — part in such use 
of savings bank funds shall also be —e_ 
guilty of @ felony, and, upon conviction. 
sentenced to imprisonment for not less 
et nor more than five years. 

y person or persons who shall prepare or 

unnaselbe, or who shall direct this preparation 

or transcription, of any statement or report of 
the assets of any such savings bank or institu- 
tion or of the condition thereof which shall be 
materially false or which shall have the effect 
of deceiving the public as to its insolvency, or 
any officer, director, trustee, or employé of 

such savings ban ‘ik or institution who shall 

cribe to the authenticity or truth of a 
pcre ra or report as aforesaid under oath 
affirmation, or otherwise, shall be deem 
guilty of a felony, and punishable by imprison- 
ment not less than two, or more tiran five years. 

A 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE published annual statement of this 
large corporation shows total receipts for 
premiums, interest, etc. for 1876 to be 
$5,216,540.31, which amount, added to the 
balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year, makes $26,780,974.95. The total dis- 
bursements of the year for death claims, 
commissions, office expenses, etc. were 
$3,965,774.59. We have also a detailed 
statement of the assets of the company, 
which shows the gross amount January Ist, 
1877, to be $23,357,648.95—a gain in round 
numbers of nearly $1,300,000. The net 
surplus to secure policyholders, after pro- 
viding the necessary reserve for reinsur- 
ance, etc., is, according to the 4 per cent. 
Massachusetts standard, $2,460,247.25. By 
the 44 per cent. New York standard the sur- 
plus is $3,878,508.48. Either amount is 
ample to cover all risks and give entire con- 
fidence to every policyholder. 

The tna Life Insurance Company is 
over a quarter of a century old, has always 
been managed by prudent, reliable busi- 
ness men, who by their personal attention 
and vigilant watch have made it one of the 
safest and most popular corporations of its 
character in the country. Its polioyhold- 
ers reside in every state in the Union and 
in nearly all the leading cities and towns, 
and their number is steadily increasing. 

The company has issued an interesting 
and valuable circular, which gives many 
facts in regard to its official management. 

The loans on real estate have been made 
with unusual care, Indeed, we believe we 
can safely state that no other large corpora- 
tion in the country can show such conserva- 
tive action. The amount thus loaned is 
$9,743,607, and the fair valuation of the 
property held as security is stated to be 
$34,081,102, or nearly four times the amount 
loaned. 

The following sensible remarks, in the 
circular referred to, are pertinent to the 
present times: 

“We have had, and doubtless shall con- 
tinue to have, badly managed and insolvent 
banks and other financial institutions; and, 
if a few life insurance companies are so 
badly managed that they become insolvent, 
it should not discredit the whole interest, 
any more than the numerous bank failures 
should cause an unwillingness to deal with 
banks. 

“Tt has been said that ‘life insurance is 
as well proved to be a necessity of civiliza- 
tion as banks.’ Its safety and stability are 
nearly absolute when its principles and 
those of a correct system of conducting 
other branches of business are observed.” 

We most heartily commend this excellent 
institution to the public and believe it to be 
worthy of all confidence: 


—— 
MONEY MARKET. 


THe most remarkable incident of the 
week in Wall Street was the fall in the 
price of gold below 105, sales to a consid- 
erable extent being made on Thursday, the 
ist inst., at 104.13-16ths, But the purchases 
were so liberal at this point for speculative 
operations that the price soon recovered to 
105 7-16ths, and at the close of the week it 
was 1017, the Bank Statement showing a 
large decrease in gold during the week. The 
closing price of last week was 1054, making 
a decline of § per cent. This drop in gold 
was caused mainly by the special message 
of the President to Congress, recommending 
measures for an immediate resumption of 
specie payment. But, as the present Con- 
gress has but about three weeks more in 
which to finish up its business and to decide 
the Presidential question, there will hardly 
be time to give serious attention to the sub- 
ject of specie payment, important as the 
message of the Presidentis. The points of 





the President’s recommendations are so 





tersely and clearly given that it would hard- 
ly be possible to condense them, and we 
therefore give the essential parts of the 
message. 

To pom SENATE AND Heysk On REPRESENTA- 


By the Act of Congress, a eee January 
14th, 1875, ‘To provide for the resumption of 

epecie payments, ” the 1st of January, 
1 79, is fixed as the date when. such resump- 
tion is to begin. It may not be desirable to fix 
an earlier date when it shall actually 1 become 
obligatory upon the Government tor ite 
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outstanding legal-tender notes in coin on pre 
sentation ; but it is certainly most desirable, 
and will prove most beneficial to every pecu- 
niary interest of the country, to hasten the day 
when the paper circulation of the country and 
the gold coin shall have equal values. Ata 
later day, if currency and coin should retain 
equal values, it might become advisable to 
authorize or direct resumption. I believe the 
time has come when by asimple act of the legis- 
lative branch of the Conernment this most de- 
sirable result can be attained. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1876, 
the exports of the United States exceeded the 
imports by $120,213,102; but our exports include 

569,621 of specie and bullion in excess of 
the imports of the same commodities. For 
the six months of the present fiscal year from 
July 1st, 1876, to January 1st, 1877, the excess 
of exports over imports amounted to $107,544,- 
869, and the imports of specie and bullion ex- 
ereded the exports of the precious metals by 
$6. 192,147 in the same time. 

The actual excess of exports over imports 
for the six months, exclusive of specie and 
bullion, amounted to $113,737,040, showing for 
the time being the accumulation c of specie and 
bullion in the country amounting to more than 
$6,000,000, in addition to the national product 
of these metals for the same period, a total in- 
erease of gold and silver for the six months 
not far short of $60,000,000. 

The act to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds of either of the descrip- 
tions named in the act of Congress approved 
July 4th, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,’’ for not 
less than parin gold. With the present value 
of the four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds in the 
markets of the world, they could be exchanged 
at par for gold, thus strengthening the Treasury 
to meet final resumption and to keep the excess 
of coin over the demand pending its permanent 
use as a circulating medium at home, 

To accomplish this, I would suggest an act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue four-per-cent. bonds, with forty years to 
run before maturity, to be exchanged for legal- 
tender notes whenever presented in sums of 
$50, or any multiple thereof, the whole amount 
of such bonds, however, not to exceed $150,- 


,000. 

I'would also recommend the repeal of the 
third section of the joint resolution for the 
issue of silver coin, approved July 22d, 1876, 
limiting the subsidiary coin aud fractional cur- 


rency to U. 8. Grant. 
BxxOUTIVE Magston, Feb. $d, 1877. 


Money has continued in very abundant 
supply during the week and the rates on 
call loans and discounts have been lower; 
but the decline has not been very marked. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, al- 
though it shows a decrease in the surplus 
reserve of $944,545, is now $23,837,275 
in excess of the required 23 per cent. 
and $9,037,530 in excess of the surplus at 
the corresponding week of last year. 

The movements on the Stock Exchange 
have been irregular during the week, the 
coal stocks having been successfully raided, 
and a general decline being the result in 
most of the railroads. Western Union 
Telegraph is still the leading speculative 
stock, and operators in it, outside of the 
two cliques that are making a foot-ball of 
it, are altogether mystified by the move- 
ments that have taken placein it. Whether 
it will go up to 85, as predicted, or down to 
70 isa question that can be more easily 
answered a month hence than now. For 
the present it seems to bea sale when it 
touches 77 and a purchase when it goes 
below 76. 

In the regular investment securities there 
is but little change to report. Government 
bonds have followed the fluctuations in 
gold, and the $1,214,000 withdrawn from 
the Treasury by the banks, being mostly 
registered 6s of 1881, were, "doubtless, put 
upon the market; while the amount of 
$1,304,000 deposited by the banks as secur- 
ity for circulation were, doubtless, the new 
4} per cents. 


In Southern state bonds there has been | 


an advance in Louisiana consols of 4 per 
cent., in Missouri 6s of £ per cent., in Ten- 
nessee of 14, and in District of Columbia 
8-658 of £ per cent. 

In general business there is an improv- 
ing tone, but in dry goods there was less 
activity at the close of the week than at the 
opening. But an increasing business in 
every department of trade may be antici- 
pated after the Presidential em shall 
have been definitely disposed of. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3D, 1877. 


Bid. Asked, 
IIE. a. c cichnnne 4s906pssares 130 — 
American Exchange... jatdewdee 1084¢ «=108% 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 90 
Central National....... a Neeees® 101 a 
Chagnital.....cccssess se beoeeees 917 _ 
QOMET OG b<i.s6 06080. -c6cccsceeee 109 110 
Continental............ 5 ose cue eee 


Corn Exchange.:....sccseeseses 120 _ 
East River...osscoccsevsicesevee —= 923¢ 








Fourth National...........+.eee8 108% _ 
ccc my cbces usces oneweued — 
Fifth Avenue... ddideeee cddectons * 32 _. 
Gallatin National....,............ 112 _ 
German American..,......+.-s00 70 701g 
CN c4 ts cntcamanneeias einen 100 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 188 192 
Leather Manufacturers’... seceee 160 _ 
a srcceesenes se Sek _ 
Marine... we 100 
MT ccadscvecces cs Seuee 100 — 
Mechanics’ beer divddec ch HbDebIS 135 140 
Mechanics Banking ‘Association. — 82 
ET Nine saedsesecsewngeee _ 115 
Merchants’.... sodveccccuce Abe 119 
PAORTODOUIER oic's:0 0 ctevedccssecce - 134 _ 
Pcs seeesacecsectavesane _ 100 
a EE SA RPE a ee «. 1164 «117 
North River _— 
Ss ee eee 94 _ 
Shoe and Leather. . 13 _ 
State of New York, new 122 _— 
Tradesmen’s......... 130 135 
te ae 130 —_ 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nagsau St., 
New York, JAn. 161TH, 1877. 


The demand for Government Bonds for in- 
vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than at any previous period 
Sor along time. To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 
tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our “ Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

(GS Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


) PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, selagout, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
phe mene &s an assurance, that we loan not —— =. 

ed one-third of the actual value. In oversix 
pusinoss pope lost a dollar ; never delayed a bea on 

No investor through us ever 
did or over will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and references. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 


HENRY DICKINSON, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


BROADWAY AND ASTOR PLACE. 


41th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered a dividend at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum out of the earnings of the 
less hee — A be 4 4.1 bain accounts of all 

epositors en ul hereto, su 
after th @ 25th of February. If not called for, the 
same wilt be entitled to interest from the ist of Feb. 

Money deposited up to the l0thof F 
Will Ziso draw! interest from the Ist of said month. 


— MILES, President 
A.C. COLLINS, 8 
BR, G. MATURIN, Kse't \ Baswetary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


How shall we Invest ? 


SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
SIDERATION. 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY. 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 
Securities are very desirable and combine the 
important elements of Safety and Profit in 

















a most eminent degree. Send for price-lists 
and circulars. 


A. W. Beasley & Go., 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, N, Y. 
ID has TEN P. ER Sate CENT Over 





The Bri 
A SO 


= oer SER 3 ER LOA 

known all over New Engiand and the. Minnie 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
ENTRAL Page a Lan N AGENCY.” There is 
change in 1 





ror management. Ifa certain 
Ten per Cont, wait eyes a — for Circula~ 
and | gy ACT ri, ant 


‘Agency,”? Jouneoavhne. Tinos. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ...... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 

Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALOOTT, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tne following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement on the first of the 
present month: 

Debt Bearing Interest tn Coin, 











Bonds at 6 por cont.......,,+0eeeeeeeeeeees % 934,877,050 00 
Bonds at 5 per cont,........s-eeessesseesee 712,320,450 00 
Bonds at 4% per cent.......... ivearyer 44,600,000 00 
Total Principal.,.........seeeeeeeeee $1,091,797 500 00 
Total Intepest...........seceeeeeeeees 26,125,000 37 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money, 
Navy Fension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
Interest..,,,..5..+04+ hs aa guantaay secuemees 35,000 00 
Debt on which Interest io Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal ......,,...+ gage sendeekeasansenans $10,912,510 26 
Interest .....ccccccecccccccccresroccerccescee 158,779 98 
Debt Beartng no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes,.... $365,050,234 50 
Certificates of deposit..... 33,745,000 00 
Fractional currency....... 25,424,567 14 
Coin certificates... .........csscccccccesceces 53,313,700 00 
Tota HOMOGE, .o.65 55 0.05ecesceceses $477,533.501 64 
Total unclaimed interest........... 8,227 08 
Total Debt 
Principal...ccccscsccccccccscccccseccescoce $2,194,243,511 90 
Tinterest, ..,sccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 26,327,007 38 
BOCs cicccoscccseccsdsccsecesccsseed $2,220,570,519 28 
Cash in the Treasury. 

COMM... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccsecsescccscoes $86,477,680 36 
CeO a incsccttenccde§stccnsedssteceséces 9,496,266 82 

Special deposits held for redemption of 

certificates of deposit, as provided by 
BBW. .ccccccccccesesceescesooee. asdbessscsoss 33,145,000 00 
BOs scncccccqseccsuccnncgamqnasseeeace $129,718,947 18 

Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
TI BE Ti Seas 30.05 cb cctasccdacesctame $2,092.971,241 81 
February Ist, 1877.......ccccccccsecccccces 2,090,851,572 10 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $2,069,669 71 
Decrease of debt since June th, 1876.... 8,887,772 89 


Bonds Issued to the Pacifie Ratlroad Compantes, Interest 
Payable tn Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding..............000++es $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 323,117 56 
Interest paid by the United States..... 34,018,923 78 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

 , , ORR RA ee See 7,004,553 52 
Balance of interest paid by the United 


27,014,370 26 
This shows a decrease of the debt during 
the past month to the amount of $2,069,- 
669.71, and since the 380th of September, 
1876, to the amount of $8,587,772.89. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe buying movement has set in early 
and active, and, of course, where there is a 
good deal of buying there must necessarily 
be a good deal of selling. But the sales are 
mostly from first hands to the jobbers and 
the active demands are for domestic cotton 
fabrics; yet the jobbers are all busy and 
there is more doing generally in woolens 
and in foreign goods. To those who enter- 
tain any doubts as to the reality of the 
reported activity in the dry goods trade at 
present, we would recommend a visit 
through Broadway, Leonard Street, Worth 
Street, Church Street, Broome Street, and 
the other streets in which the great dry 
goods jobbing and commission houses are 
situated. The sidewalks are so encumbered 
with bales and boxes and the carts are so 
numerous that it is extremelydifficult to 
make way through the crowds. At the 
railroad depots and the freight landings on 
the river it is a sight worth beholding to 
witness the vast aecumulation of packages 
of various kinds waiting to be sent off. 

The past week has been unusually active, 
and the lively demand for all descriptions 
of cotton goods has had the natural effect 
of causing an advance, and a good many 
styles of goods are not in sufficient supply 
to meet the demands of the markt. With 
all the increase in business, it is noticed 
that there are no indications of any specu- 
lative movements; although in an advanc- 
ing market there is an inevitable tendency 
to buy more than the actual demands of 
trade would require. 

In all styles of plain cotton goods there 
is a scarcity of popular makes, and prices 
are not only firm but steadily moving up- 
ward, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in very 
sharp demand, and a general revision of 
prices has taken place in all the favorite 
makes. The jobbers are making up for 
their neglect last month by paying higher 
prices for everything they have to purchase 





now. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings main- 
tained a firm market at the recent revisions; 
but medium and fine grades are net in such 
active demand as some others. The sales 
are large, however, and the jobbers have 
been liberal buyers, Low and: medium 
shirtings and wide sheetings are in good 
demand and prices are firmly maintained. 





’ Print-cloths continue very firm at 5} 
cents, cash, for 64 extra standards, 

Prints are in less active demand at the 
close of the week than they were at the be- 
gioning, partly owing to the uncertainty of 
prices, which may or may not be advanced 
to 8 cents for the leading fancies. Orient- 
als are already up to that point and the rest 
are likely to follow. Shirtings are in good 
demand; and, if cloths should go up, as 
they are expected to do, to 5} cents, the 
standard fancies would go to 8 cents. The 
market is strong and active, and likely to 
Temain so for some time to come, 

Cotton dress goods are placed upon the 
market in great variety and in tempting 
styles. Great improvement is exhibited 
in the cambrics, percales, foulards, and 
cretonnes. The prices of these goods are 
low, as compared with the rateg for fancy 
prints. 

Dress ginghams are in very good demand 
at firm prices. 

Cheviots are more active. The new 
styles of plaids and stripes are very attract- 
ive. Prices are firm. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in good de- 
mand, with an advance in some of the 
more favorite makes. 

Glazed cambrics and rolled jaconets are 
in more active demand and prices are well 
maintained. 

In colored cottons generally there is a 
much improved business doing at steady 
prices. Checks and stripes are in better 
demand, but without special activity. 

Hosiery is in largely-increased demand for 
fancy hose and half-hose. There is alsoa 
good demand for gauze articles of under- 
wear for the Southern trade. There is no 
other department of domestic manufacture 
that shows so gratifying a development as 
that of hosiery. 

Worsted dress goods of every make are 
in good supply and meet with active cus- 
tomers. The sale of 15,000 pieces of 
Arlington Mills black alpacas at auction 
last week was well attended and the prices 
were satisfactory to buyers, as well as en- 
couraging to the manufacturers. 

Shawls are in less active demand than 
usual at this season and the manufacturers 

are prudently refraining from overcrowd- 
fie the market. But there is 4 fair busi- 
ness doing and prices are moderately well 
maintained. 

Domestic woolens are in 8 rather equiv- 
ocal condition. The clothiers and the job- 
bers are laying in their necessary supplies, 
but there is no special activity to be re- 


There is a moderate demand for black 
cloths and doeskins, but the sales are on a 
limited scale at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres of ee better qualities 
and attractive styles are in fair demand, 
and there is some inquiry for the medium 
and low grades at quotation. But the 
sa sag in these goods is not particularly 

ively. 

Worsted coatings and cotton-warp wor- 
steds are in more active demand, and sales 
are effected at steady prices to a very en- 
couraging extent for Yn season. 

Flannels are in moderate demand only 
and prices are without essential change. 

Domestic silks are in growing demand 
and sewing-silks and machine twist are 
selling in fair quantities, but at prices 
which are very far from satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. Gros-grain ribbons are in 
good demand at steady prices. 

Foreign goods are in more lively de- 
mand; but no great activity can be reported. 
There is a steady sale for housekeeping and 
clothiers’ linens at steady prices. Dress 
goods of British and Continental makes are 
offered by the boy, ates in great variety 
and are receiving the attention of jobbers; 
but the market for foreign fabrics is by no 
means active yet. 
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AT Stewart & Ch 


ARE OFFERING AT RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Btc., 
at VERY MODERATE PRICES 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION REQUESTED, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD. 


ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1856. 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO OUR PATRONS 
WHO HAVE SO LIBERALLY SUSTAINED US 
DURING THE ABOVE SPHCIFIED TIME THAT 
WH ARE NOW OFFERING THE LARGEST AND 
MOST BLEGANT ASSORTMENT OF GOODS 
SUITED TO THE TASTE OF ALL REQUIRING 
MOURNING, AND THAT THIS IS REALLY THE 
ONLY ESTABLISHMENT DEVOTED TO THIS 
LINE OF BUSINESS LN NEW YORE. 

ALL FABRICS IN BLACK CAN BE OBTAINED 
AT THE MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 


BLACK SILKS AND ENGLISH CRAPES 
A SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


NO. 17] BROADWAY, ‘OPPosITE STBWART'S, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CABE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


MrH 8ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 











Keep’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very best, 6 for $9. delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s Shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any one. 
Merchants supplied at a small oomeenee on cost. 
rrade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 











JUST RECEIVED. 
25,000 PIECES 


| HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 


an entire (this season’s) importation, at HALF THEIR ACTUAL oo from 3 cts. to $3 per yard. Over 


1,000 different patterns. The chea 





A BANKRUPT STOCK. 


pest goods ever offered in this mark 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. : 
In sending for samples, state about the width and price desired. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


CORNER Gth AV., AND 20th st. NEW YORK. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


= Oremblathe, Ol-Cletey afte tie at the Old Place, 
mn e ea e 
FULTON STREET 


tair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
NEW YORK. + 


sTRE 
ed and sent to any part of the United States tree of charge. 


Carey careful pasted and 
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THE 
Forrest House; 


OR, 


EVERARD'S REPENTANCE. 


BY MRS. MARY J. HOLMES. 








CHAPTER I. 
TWO LETTERS. 


THE first,a small half-sheet,inclosed in a large 
thick enveiope, and addressed in a childish, un- 
formed hand to Mr. James Everard Forrest, Junior, 
Ellicottville, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, with 
a request in the lower left-hand corner for the Post- 
master to forward immediately ; the second, a dainty 
little perfumed missive, with a fanciful monogram, 
directed in a plain, round hand to J. Everard For- 
rest, Esq., Ellicottville, Mass., with the words “In 
haste” written in the corner. Both letters were in a 
hurry, and both found their way together to their 
owner, a brown-haired, brown-eyed, brown-faced 
young man, who sat under the shadow of the big ma- 
ple tree on the Common in Ellicottville, lazily puffing 
his cigar and fanning himself witn his Panama hat, 
forthe thermometer was ninety in the shade and 
the hour 1@ A. M. of a sultry July day. Atfirst it was 
almost too much exertion even to breakthe seals, 
and for a moment J. Everard Forrest, Jr., toyed with 
the smaller envelope of the two, the one whose del- 
icate perfumery he knew so well, and which quick- 
ened bis pulse 4 little and broughta deeper glow to 
his cheek. 

“I may as well see what Josey wants of me in 
haste,” he said, at last; and, breaking the seal, he 
read: 

* HOLBURTON, July 15th. 

“My DEAR NED :—You must not wait till Wednes- 
«lay, but come to-morrow onthe four o’clock train. 
1 want you particularly. Everything has gone at 
sixes and sevens, for just at the very last Mrs. Mur- 
«dock, who has been dying fortwenty years or more, 
must really die; and, of course, the 
‘can’t act, sO you must take the character of the 
bridegroom inthe play whereIlam bride. You will 
have very little to say. You can learn it all in fifteen 
minutes; but you must come to-morrow,so as to 
rehearse with us once at least. Now, don’t you dare 
fail. I shall meet you at the station. 

“ Yours lovingly, JOSEPHINE FLEMING. 

“P.8.—Do you remember I wrote you in my last 
of a stranger,a Dr. Matthewson, who has been in 
town afew days.stopping at the hotel? He has con- 
sented to be the priest, on condition that you are the 
bridegroom. I do net know why he insists upon that 
point, but he does. So do not fail me. 


** Again, with Jove, ‘Jox.’” 


“And se thisis my lady’s great haste,” the young 
max #aid,as ke finished reading the letter. ‘She 
wants me fer her bridegroom. I rather think I 
kmew that before; and I don’t know but I'm willing, 
so guess Lil have togo. And now for Rossie’s in- 
teresting document, which must be ‘forwarded im- 
mediately.’ I only wish it may prove to have money 
jin it from the governor, for I am getting rather 
how.” 

So saying, he took the other letter and studied it 
«carefully, while a smile broke over his face as he 
+tontinued: 

“Upon my word, Rossie did not mean thisto go 
astray,and has written everything out in full, even 
to Massachusetts and Junior. Good forher. Won- 
der why she didn’t take a larger envelope; but then 
she needed all this space, and has filled it, too. And 
bow crooked. Why, that Junior stands at an angle of 
several degrees above the Mr. Rossie ought todo 
better. She must be nearly thirteen; but, then, 
she’s a nice little girl eng so what she says.” 

W bat she said was as f Ss: 

‘* FORREST Housg, July l4th. 
“MR. EVERARD FORREST. 

* Dear Sir :—Noboay knows Iam writing this to you; 
bak your mother has been worse fora se days, an 
keeps talking about you even in her sleep. e did 
not say send fer you; but I thoughtif youknew how 
bad she was you would, perhaps, come home for a 
part of your vac:tion. it will do her so much good 
to see you. Lam very well and your father too. So 
no more at present, Y ours respecttully, 

“ ROSAMOND HASTINGS. 
S.—Miss Beatrice Belknap has come home 
from New York, and had the typnoid fever, and lost 
every speck of her beautiful hair. You don’t know 
how funny she looks! She offered me $50 tor mine, 
to make her a wig, because it waves naturally and is 
just her color; but I would not sell it for the world. 
Would yu? Enclosed find $10 of my very own 
money, which I send you to come home with, think- 
ing you might need it. Do not failtocome. Will 

you? ROSAMOND.” 


“Pp, 


Everard read this letter twice and smoothed out 
the crisp €en-dollar bill, which was carefully 
wrapped in a separate bit of paper. It was not the 
first time he had received money in his sore need 
from the girl, forina blank book which he always 
carried in his pocket were several entries as follows: 
“Jan. 2d, from Rosamond Hastings, five dollars; 
March 4th, two dollars; June 8th, one dollar’; and 
so on, until the whole amount was more than twenty 
dollars. But never before had she sent him so large 
asum as now; and there was a moisture in his eyes, 
and his breath came heavily as he put it away in his 
purse, and said: 

“There never was 80 unselfish a creature as Ros- 
sie Hastings. She is always thinking of somebody 
else. And I am amean, contemptible dog to 
her money as I do; but then I honestly intend to 
pay her back tenfold when I have something of my 
own.” 

Thus reassuring himself, he put his purse in his 
pocket, and, glancing again at Rossie’s letter, bis eye 
fell upon Miss Belknap’s name, and he laughed aloud 
as he said: ; 

“ Poor, bald Bee Belknap! She must look comical. 
1 can imagine how it hurts her pride. Buy Rossie’s 
hair, indeed! I sbould think not, when her hair is 
her only beauty, if I except her eyes, which at pres- 
ent are too large for her thin face. But that will fill 
and round out in time, and Rossie may be a beauty 
yet, though not like Josey—no, never like Josey.” 

And that brought the young man back to Miss 
Fleming’s letter and its imperative request. Could 
he comply withitnow? Ought he not to go at once 
to the sick mother, who was missing him so sadly 
ang who had made alj the happiness he had ever 
known at home? Duty said yes; but inclination drew 
him to Holburton and the fair Josephine, with whom 
he believed himself to be and with whom he was, 
perhaps, ag much in love as any young man of twenty 
well can be. Perhaps Rossie had been unduly 
alarmed. Atall events, if his mother were so very 
sick and was wanting him badly, his father would 
write, of course; and, on the whole, he believed he 
should go to Holburton by the afternoon train, and 
then, perhaps. go home. 

And so the die was cast, the young man little 
dreaming, as he walked to the telegraph office and 
sent across the wires to Miss Josephine Fleming the 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


three words “I will come,” how that decision was to 
influence his whole future life and involve him in a 
network of difficulties which it would take many 
years to overcome, 


CHAPTER Il. 
DR. MATTHEWSON, 


The train from Ellicottville was late that after- 
noon. In fact, its habit was to be late; but on this 
particular day it was more than usually behind time, 
and the one stage which Holburton boasted had 
waited more than half an hour at the little station of 
the out-of-the-way town which lies nestled among 
the Berkshire hills just on the boundary-line between 
the Empire State and Massachusetts. The day was 
hot, even for midsummer, and the two fat, motherly 
matrons who sat in the depot alternately inveighed 
against the heat and wiped their glowing faces, while 
they watched and discussed the young lady who, on 
the platform outside, was walking up,and down, 
seeming wholly unconscious of their espionage. But 
it was only seeming; for she knew perfectly well that 
she was an object of curiosity and criticism; and 
more than once she paused in her walk, and, turning 
squarely round, she faced the two old ladies, in order 
to give them a better view and let them see just how 
many tucks and ruffles and puffs there were in her 


Jeobhine is not my heroine, ro 2 without her 
so 


ee in her blue muslin and white chip hat, with 
the long teather drooping low behind—too saeeg | by 
farand too much of th 


Then a Talk ed of the expected entertainment at 
the Village Hall the following night—tableaux, char- 
ades, and a play—the proceeds of which were to go 
toward bu ~ a fire engine, which the people greatly 
needed. Josephine had pushed and managed to 
tell that che was to figure in most everything, and 
they presumed she was now waiting for some chap 
to come on the train. 

And for once they were right in their conjecture. 
She was waiting for Everard Forrest; and when the 
tardy train came in, forty-five minutes behind its 
time, he stepped upon the platform looking so fresh, 
and cool ‘and h handsome in his white linen suit that 
the ladies almost forgave — hine for the 
manner with which she age 
offtoward home. She was to see him, and 
her wes looked at ny! sy soft y and tenderly. and 
she had so much to him, and was so excited 
with it all, and AY Ao. house overgrown with 
hop-vines was so cool and pleasant, and Agnes had 
such a tempting little supper laid out for him in the 
back piazza, that qo felt supremely happy and 

content, and once, when nobody was looking on, 
kissed the biuc-eyed fairy, -Rissing se joyously around 
him and talking him nearly blin 
“l say, Josey,” he said, when the tea-things had 
been removed, and he was loun nging in his usual lazy 
attitude upon the doorstep and smoking his cigar, 
“it’sa heap nicer here than down in that hot, close 
- Let’ snot go tothe rehearsal. [’d rather stay 
a 

Butt you can’t doit. You must go,’ Josephine 
replied. ‘‘ Youmust rehearse and learn your part, 
though for to-night it doesn’t matter. You can go 
a the marriage ceremony well enough, can’t 





a 
a 


Ot course, I can, and can say ‘I, Everard, take 
thee, Josey, to be my lawful Te » “And 4 Jove! i 


wouldn’t care if it was genuine. mepos ewe get a 
pd p= make agenuine thing - it? I’m willing, 
you ar 


There was ave gee § blush on Josie’s cheek as 
she replied: *‘ What nonsense _ 4 talking, and. 
you not yet through college.” manner was 
still more excited as she hurried hin of to the Hall, 
where the rehearsal was to take place 

Here an unforeseen difficulty resented itself. Dr. 
Matthewson was not forthcoming in his character 
as priest. He had gone out of town, and had not yet 
returned; so another took his place’ in the marriage 
scene, where Everard was the bridegroom and Jose- 

hine the bride. The play was called ‘‘The Mock 

arriage,”’ where two young pe ors. without intend- 
ing it at all, find themselves tied for life. It would 
be very effective, with the full glamour of lights, and 
dress, and people, on the ensuing night; and Jose- 
phine, who seemed to be head and front Of it all, de- 
clared herself satisfied with the rehearsal and san- 
guine of we gp yo! as Dr. Matthewson 
appeared at the moment, apologizing for 
his tardiness and assuring her of his intention to be 
present the next evening. 

He was a tall, powerfuily-built man, of thirty or 
thereabouts; and many would cail him handsome, 
thouzh to a clo observer of the human face and 
its index to character there wasa cruel, crafty look 
in his eyes and in the smile which habitually played 

about his mouth. Still he was very gentlemanly and 
courteous in his manner and fascinating in his con- 
versation ; for he had traveled much and seen every- 
thing, and spoke both German and French as read- 
ily as his mother tongue. With Miss Fleming he 

seemed to be onthe most intimate terms; though 
this intimacy only dated from the time when she 
pleaded with him so chee gl and Woe to take 
the place of the priest in the ook Marriage 
where John Murdock was to have omelated. At first 
the Doctor had objected, saying gallantly that he 
preferred to be the bridegroom, and asked who that 
tayored! individual was to be. 

“ Mr. Forrest—Mr. Everard Forrest, from Rothsay, 
Southern Ohio,” Josephine replied, with a conscious 
the wo which told much tothe experienced man of 

e worl 
rrest—Everard Forrest,” the Doctor repeated, 
thoughtfully, and the smile about his mouth was 
more perce “Seems to me I have heard that 
name ore. Where did you say he lived and 
where is he now?” 

Josephine replied again that Mr. Forrest’s home 
was in Rothsay, 0, at @ grand old place called For- 
e House; that he wasa student at Amhers, and 

as spending his summer vacation with a friend in 
Eiltevttvitie, 
Yes, I understand; and comes frequently to Hol- 
burton to see the e Lady Fleming,’”’ the Doctor re- 
yoanees adding, after a moment’s pause: ‘*I’ll be the 
priest. “~ enppaee! [had the power to marry you in 


earn wha 
“On! you wouldn’t! You must not. Everard is 
pee yee through college, and it w 


,as if toread her inmost thoughts. 
“came and was introduced to Dr. 


erence and respect than by this handsome stranger, 
who called upon him at Mrs. Fleming’s early in the 
morning, andin the course of an hour established 
himself on such a of intimacy with the young 
man that he wm ity! ore of his family history than 
Josephine herself knew after an acquaintance of 
more*than a year. erard never could have ex- 


the grand old Jy of Ae og he would be heir, as he 
was the only ¢ 
father was worth, he card. as his fortune was . 


expressed it, always hard up; and if his mother, 
whom he seemed to idolize, did not occasionally send 

m something, unknown 10 his father, he would be 
liege, with the 


she had sent him ; but he could not speak of 
. 





this stranger, aes a smiling so ——- on Lan 
and leading him step b step, until at last Ross 
name did dro frees - } 


and wasa nice! a ane 
up by Dr. q y caug: 


<é ‘Married —- . perhaps? ?’ the Doctor sug- 
gested. ,And 

“Yes; gntied a pool mache older than herself, who 
abused her so shamefully that she left_him at last 
and sought refuge with my mother. ee pa 
this Hastings died soonafter, so she was fre 
him; but she had another terror in the shape of 4a 
son, the child of a former marriage, who annoyed 
her dreadfully.” 

+ naan: could he ?’”’ the Doctor asked. And Everard 

x I hardly know how, only that he did. I believe 
anc it “ about some house or piece of land of 
which Mrs. Hastings held the deed for Rossie; and 
this John thought he ought to share in at least, and 
seemed tothink ita fortune, when in fact it proved 
to be worth only two thousand dollars, which is all 
Rosamond has of her own 

* Perhaps be did not know howlittle there was, and 
thought it unjust for this nalf-sister to have al) his 
father left, and he nothing,” the Doctor said; and it 
never once occurred to Everard to wonder how he 
knew that Mr Mastings left all to his daughter and 
nothing to hi8 so 

e was wholly unsuspicious, and went 0 

“Possibly. At all events, he worried. This step- 
mother into hysterics by coming there one day and 
demanding first the deed or will, and second his 
sister, whom he said his father gave to his charge. 
But 1 sotted him 

* Yes?” the Patios said, interrogatively, and Ever- 
ard potted di: 

‘Father was gone, and this wretch, who must have 
been in liquor,was bullying my mother,and declar‘ng 
he would go to the room where Mrs. Hastings was 
fainting for fear of eo whee I came in from riding 
and just bade him begone. And when he said to me, 
sneeringly, * Oh, little David, what do you ‘Pi him 
can do with the giant. You have no —— 2”? LT bit 
a cut with my riding-whip, which made him w 
with pain, and I followed up the blows till he lett 
the house vowing vengeance on me for the insult 
offered him 

‘And since then?” the Doctor asked. 

**Since then 1 have never seen him. After Mrs 
Hastings dicd he wrote an impertinent letter to 
father asking the guardianship of his sister; but we 
had promised her mother solemnly never to let her 
fall into his hands or under bis influence, and father 
wrote him such a letter as settled him. Atleast. we 
—S never heard from him since. and that is eight 
years ago,” 

- Hastings was his name, you say. I know people 
ofthatname. How did he look?’ the Doctor asked. 
And Everard replied: 

‘I can’t tell; for it was dark and in winter, and he 
all muffled up, so [should not know him now at all. 
I only remember that he was tall and ne eae 
and, compared _ with mysoit. . stripling then, he did 
seem a Goliath; but I } im know | had some 
strength in my boyish orm. And Everard laughed 
complacently, as he recalled the scene of a mere 
bon et Sa a strong. powerful man from the door. 

he Doctor laughed too; or, rather, the smile 
about his mouth deepened a little, as he said: 

“ And you have no fear of this man, that he may 
yet be revenged? People like him do not usually 
take cowhidings quietly. 

*“*No, I’ve no fear of Thim : for what_can he do to 
Ad Besides, [should not wonder if he were dead. 

We have never beard of him since vhat letter to 
father,” was Ev®rard’s reply. 


oi Til. 

E MOCK MARRIAGE. 
The long hall or, rather, epee of the old 
Eagle Tavern was crowded ‘to its utmost capacity 
that os night, for the panther had been 
talked of fora long time; and, as the proceeds were 
to help buy a fire-engine, which was sreatly needed, 
the whole town was interested wooed e whole town 
was there. First onthe program came tableaux 
and charades, interspersed with svaie -from the glee 
club and music from the Ellicott band; and then there 
ae a 
tion, 


Pp 

her reyes were brighter end 
the little two-foot glass, giving the Jast touches to 
her bridal toilet. She had been before the my 
oncein the play as the sweet rustic young girl, in 
gingham dress and white apron, mending her father’s 
and brother’s socks and carroling a simple song. 
She had been loudly cheered then, for her acting 
was perfect; andin her heart she had said: “ What 
= they think of me when they see me in my bridal 
robes 

Ay! what, indeed? For never was real bride more 
transcendently lovely than Josephine Fleming, 
when she stood at last, ready and waiting to be 
called, in her fleecy tarlatan, with her long veil 
Sweeping back from her face and showing 
like a silver net upon her golden hair. And Everard, 
in his dark, boyish beauty, looked worthy of the 
bride, as he ‘pent over her and whispered something 
in her ear which had reference to a future day when 
pt ohn sere doing in jest should be done in sober 

. For just a moment they were alone. Dr. 

Siatthewson had managed to clear the little room, 
and now he came to them and 

“I feel I shall be doing wrong to let this go any 


luer, a8 she stood before 


further without telling you that [have a ht to 
=— — e —- Jawful, if you say so. few 
ye Oo I was a clergyman in good — _ lar 
Zranaian a the Methodist E ap sora Church ar- 
ence, in bee western part of the state. nen net in 
reguiar and good standing now. The world, the 


flesh, and the devil, especially the latter, got the 

upper hand of me; but I still have the power to marry 

you fast and strong. You are engaged, Ihear. Su 

pose, for the fun of it, we make this marriage real? 
hat do you say?” 

He was looking at Everard, but hespoke to Jose- 
phine, feeling intuitively that hers would be the more 
ready assent of thetwo. She was by with her 
arm linked in Everard’s, her round, bare arm, which 
shone so white and fair against a black of his coat; 
and at Dr. Matthewson’s words she lifted her blue 
eyes coyly to her lover’s face, and said: 

“ Wouldn’t that be capital, and shoulan’ t we steal 
a march on everybody!’ 

She waited for him to speak, but his answer did not 
come at once. Itis true he had said something of 
this very nature to her only the night before; 
now, when it came to him as something tangible 
Te which might be, if he chose, he started as 
if he had been stung and the color faded from his 
beget be quivered, as he said at last, with an effort 


0 8: 

“Td like it vastly; only, you see, I am not yet 
through college and I should be expelled at once. 
fk. a AY pope never forgive me. He’d disin- 
< Sordly so so ‘bad as that, I think,’ spoke the purring, 
soothin voice of the Doctor, "while one of Jose- 
ands found its way to Kverard’s, which it 
pressed he while J osophiine herself said: 

“We eep it a secret, you know. till you are 
ar. college; and it would be such fun 

“PI doit, by George!” Everard said, and the hot 
blood came —— back to his face. ‘It will be the 
richest scrape I ever got into andthe best kind ofa 
==. Tie us tight as you please, I am more than 
willing.’ 

There was a cheer and a deep hush when the cur- 
tain was withdrawn, disclosing the bridal party upon 
the stage, a ~ to represent a modern drawing- 
room—grou at arg me people stand 
comptes: and in’ their midst, conspicuous oor all, 


zed to 


= Even 
ose voice, when she = “TI will,” 
sounded sees far away, as did Matthewson’s con- 


| f 


| should prove that 
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eae a words: ‘“‘ According to the ay by me | 
e. at Go 
- joinea b together | ietno 


Brera ‘and eephine were the 
last to leave; for she had so much to say andso much 
to see to that it was after tweive and the summer 
moon was high in the — ere she was ready and 
they started at last for home, accompanied by the 
young man with whom Everard was staying in Elli- 
cottville and who had come down tothe play. He 
was full of fun and — Josephine Mod her bein, 
a bride and asked Everard if it wouldn’t be a a 
joke if it should prove to be a genuine cee 
*“ Yes,”’ Everard answered. “it would.” But his 
voice was so constrained and unnesural that Jose- 
phine glaneed up tequitingty at him, and felta twinge 
of pain when e saw, even in the moonlight, how 
pale be 7s. 
I een eo that young Stafford 
friend om agp ph le, should pass the mht's at 


spirits began to rise,and when at last he said good- 
night to Josephine and went with his friend to his 
room he was much like himself, and felt that it 
would not be a very bad state of affairs, after all, if it 
osephine was really his wife. It 
would only be expediting matters a little, and the se- 
po Lay be so romantic andunusual. Still, he was 

of a vague sean of uprest and disin- 
pt to talk, —_ declared his intention of plung- 
ing into bed at once. 

* Perhaps youd better read this first,’ Stafford 
said, handing himatelegram. ‘It came this morn- 
ing, and I brought it with me; but by better 
not to give it to you till after the pl ay, for fear it 
mine ¢ Susain bad news, which would disturb your 
act 

Now young Stafford knew porfectiy well the aie 
of the telegram, for he had been in the office when it 
came; but he decided not to deliver it until the play 
= over. It was from Everard’s father and read as 

ollows: 

“To J. EVERARD FORREST, JR.:—Your mother is 
very sick. Come immediately. 

‘J. E. FORREST.” 

“Oh! Stafford,” and Everard’s voice was like the 
ery of a wounded child. ‘*Why didn’t you give me 
this before? There wasa train te left atfive o’clock. I 
— have taken it, and sa 

d not finish the sentence, e, for he could not put 
into words the great horror of impending evil which 
had fallen upon him with the receipt of that tel- 
egram. Indeed, he could not define to himself the 
nature of his feelings. He only knew that he wished 
he had gone home, ‘in answer to Rossie’s summons 
instead of coming there to Holburton. where he ha 
possibly been = ped into he hardly dared think 
what. And his he meant no disloyalty to Fane 
sephine nor auabesed any blame to her. And when 
next morning. after a troubled night, in which no 
sleep visited his weary eyes, he met her at the break- 
fast table, lookin " bright and fresh and pretty as if 
she, too. had not kept a sleepless vigil, wondering 
how it ail would end, he experienced a delicious teel- 
ing of ownership in her, and for a few moments felt 
willing to defy the whole world,if by so doing he 
could claim her as his thenand there. He told her 
of the telegram, and said he must take the first train 
west, which left in about two hours: and Josephine’s 
eyes instantly filled with tears, which shone like so 
many pearls, as she said: 

“Tam so sorry for you, and I hope your mother will 
recover. [have always wanted to see her so much, 
pe ae ag mind telling her of me and giving my love 


This was after breakfast, when ja | stood together 
unger the vine-wreathed porch, each with a thought 
of last night’s ceremony in their minds and each loth 
to ages of it first. Stafford had gone to the hotel, to 
e his bill of the previous day and make some in- 
quiries about the connection of the trains, and thus 
the family were alone, when Dr. Matthewson ap- 
eared, wearing his blandest smile, and addressing 
osephine as Mrs. Forrest, and asking her how she 
found herself after the play. 

At the sound of that name, given to Josephine as if 
she had a right to it, a scarlet flame spread over 
Everard’s face, and he eit the old horror and dread 
of the night creeping over him again. Now was the 
time to know the worst or the poct-wleere? way 
he chose to put it—and, as calmly as possible under 
Se -  ieeeen he turned to Dr. Matthewson and 
aske 

“Were you in earnest in what you said last night? 
as IP aright to marry us and is Josephine my 

e 


it was the first time he had put it into words,and as 
if the very name of wife made her dearer to him, he 
put his arm around herand waited the Doctor’s an- 
swer which came promptly and decidedly. 

“Most assuredly she is yournlawful wife, You took 
her with —_ full consent, knowing I could marry 
you; andl have brought your certificate, which I sup- 
pose the lady will h 

He handed a Hh. a pa 
who, with Everard looking over 
to the effect that on the even 
village hall at Holburton, the v. John Matthew 

son married J. Everard Forrest, Jr., of Rothsay, 
Ohio, to Miss Josephine Fleming, of Holburton. 

** Ibis all right, I believe, and only needs the names 
of your mother and sister as witnesses to make it val- 
id in case the marriage} is ever contested,” Matthew- 
sonsaid; and this time he looked pitilessly at Ever- 
ard, who was staring blankly at the paper in Jose- 
mead s hands. Andif it had been his death-warrant 

was reading he could scarcely have been paler. 

Something in his manner must have communicated 
itself to Josephine, for in real or feigned distress 
she burst into tears, and, laying her head on his arm, 
sobbed out : 

**Oh, Eve rard, you are not sonny Iam your wife! If 
you are, I shall wish I was de 

The sight er tears roused him, a 
his arms around her, he sa 

* No, no, ae not phn you are my wife. 1 could 
not be that; only 1 am so young, only twenty, and 
have two years more in college, and if this thing were 
known I should be expelled, and father would never 
f: rgive me or let me have = ‘dolar again. So you see 
it is a duced scrape, = 

He was as near cryin, 


r to Josephine, 
er shoulder, read 
of July lth, in the 


and, winding 


ell could be and not 
actually give way; an Mat wson was regarding 
him with a cool, exultant e ssion in his crue! eyes, 
when Josephine’ s mother appeared, asking what it 
meant, and _— - was about a marriage and acerti- 
ficate, ‘and all th 

Very briefly Dr. Teomniowere e 


lained the matter 
to = 7 and, laying his hand on 


‘verard’s arm, said, 


lau 
ser have the honor of presenting to you your son, 
Mr. may who, I believe, acknowledges yoor claim 
upon him.’ 
oo was a foe of triumphin Mrs. Fleming’s 
ovesi. ; but she affected to be astonished and indignant 
her danghter should have lent herself to an act 
wien Mr. Forrest was perhaps already sorry for. 
“You are mistaken,’ Everard said. And his young 
manhood asserted itself in Josephine’s defense. 
** Your daughter was not more to blame than myself. 
We both knew what we were doi and I am not 


sorry, except for the trouble in wh ih it would ip- 
yolve, me if it were known at once that I was mar- 
rie 


‘It need not be known, except to ourselves,” 
Mrs. Fleming answered, volubly. ‘‘ What is done 
cannot be undone; but we can make the best of ic, 
and I promise the secret shall be kept as og as you 
like. Josey will remain with me as she is, and you 
will return to collage #1 ane Ag er as if “last n ht 
had never been. hen you are ina position 
to claim your wife, you ‘can do so,and acknowledge 
it to your father.’ 

Just before Everard left Josephine for the train, 
she said to him 

“Tam so mortified and ashamed whenI remember 
how eagerly I seemed to respond to Dr. Matthevr- 
son’s Eroponigos that we be married in earnest. You 
must have thought me so forward and bold. But, be- 
lieve me, I did not mean it, or consider what I'was 
saying; so, when you are gone, don’t think of me as 
a brazen-faced creature, who asked you to marry 
her, will you?” 

hat answer could he give her except to assure 
her that he esteemed her as everything lovely and 


. 2000? And he believed that he did when at last be 


said good-bye and left her kissing her hand to him, as 
she stood in the doorway under the spreading hop- 
vine, the summer sunshine falling in flecks upon her 
golden hair :nd her blue eyes full of tears. Sohe 
saw her last, and this was the picture he took with 
to the westward toward his home, 
is jud t and reason 
whenever they attempted a prote: nf agathet what he 
had t uld not quite smother the fear 
= dread at his heart when he reflected what the 
uences of this rash marr woul 
his fat er find itout. The New York Pat. 
which is now ready and for sale ev 
tains the continuation of thi: entrancing story— 
Ro , HORREST HOUSE; or, 8 REPENT~ 
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Noung and Old, 


DO YOU KNOW HIM? 
BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 


AFTER all the flowers wither, 
When the snowy nights are longest, 
When the icy winds are strongest, 

Comes an ancient artist hither, 
Painting pictures evanescent, 
Whiter than the lunar crescent. 

Not for love and not for money 

Labors he, the frigid stoic! 

On each window-pane he traces 
Pictures grave and pictures funny; 
Outlines of remembered faces, 

Ghostly dreams and shapes heroic ; 
Creatures stranger than our wishes, 
Hornéd fowls and wingéd fishes, 

Dancing fairies, satyrs grinning. 
Here are ferns from tropic regions, 

Hints of beauty past our winning, 
Frozen seas in moonlit glory, 

Cavern depths by dragons haunted, 
Icebergs grand in mammoth legions, 

Silent rivers, groves enchanted, 
Leaning towers and ruins hoary, 

Star and flower and plume and pennon. 
Shaming with his white ideal 

All the flights of futile fancy, 

He with sinless necromancy 
Seems to change the changeless real, 

Till the sad heart smiles at sorrow, 

And dull care forgets to-morrow. 
Passing from the haunts of men, on 

Mountain summits lying barest 

He has set in beauty rarest 
Fragile banners, windward flowing, 
Broidering with quaint devices 

Mossy garments for the ledges, 
Mimicking the lichens growing, 

Silvering the rough rock’s edges, 
Fringing rivulets with ices, 

Loading trees with jewels pendent, 

In the morning sun resplendent, 
While the withered prairie grasses 
Flash in splendor as he passes. 

So he marks his viewless going. 
Yet the loveliness which lingers 
Round the touches of his fingers 
Is not all. To people scorning, 

As of no use were adorning, 

Speaketh he in tones of thunder, 
Tearing ancient oaks to shivers, 

Bursting solid rocks asunder, 

Roof and hedge with burdens lading, 
Blocking roads and bridging rivers ; 
Yea, the very sea he chaineth, 

Crushing ships and ports blockading ; 
Or in silence unforgiving 

From the men who brave him stealing 

Heat and motion, thought and feeling, 

Till they vanish from the living. 

Do you know this ancient master, 

Who with beauty and disaster 
Marks the country where he reigneth ? 








HOW I DID NOT MIND MY MOTHER. 





BY AGNES R. FOREST. 





Tue children had a sailor-boy cousin. 
His father and mother died when he was 
only a little fellow and as he grew tired of 
living with uncles and aunts, he made up 
his mind that be would run away. He bad 
always thought that it would be a splendid 
thing to live on a great ship, and to sail 
away off over the ocean and see other coun- 
tries and some other people. I am very 
sorry to tell you that he was not always a 
good boy. He was not careful always to 
speak the truth, and he learned to say bad 
words, and made those who would have 
been glad to love him and make him happy 
a great deal of trouble. One day, after he 
come bome from school, he told his auntie 
that he was going out to play for a while. 
She said: ‘‘ Very well, James. Be sureand 
be at home before dark.” But by and by 
the lamps were lighted, and then the tea 
was all ready, and so the hours passed along; 
but James did not come home any more. 
His aunt and uncle felt very badly, and 
could not sleep that night; for they won- 
dered where James was and if he could 
have met with any accident. Very early 
the next morning they inquired all about; 
and at last learned that be had really gone 
off in a big ship, away off to China. This 
is all that I will tell you about the sailor. 
boy, James, just now. But don’t forget 
about him, as presently I shall tell you how 
he came back, years after; how he made 
me disobey my mother; and all the trouble 
that came of it. 

I suppose you have often heard of little 
children whose grandpapas bad a farm in 
the country. Well, my grandpa had a 





splendid great farm, with cows, and oxen, 
and horses, and pigs, and sheep, and 
hens, and turkeys, and ducks, and 
ever sO many bee-hives. There was such 
@ grand old barn, too, and from some of 
the cross-beams, high up near the roof, 
there hung the dearest old swing! I have 
never forgotten it. It hung low, sothat we 
could push ourselves with our feet; and 
the air was so sweet from the fresh hay that 
was stacked there during the summer time, 
8o that it could be all ready for the horses, 
cows, and oxen to eat, when the stormy, 
snowy days came, and they could not wan- 
der about the flelds and nibble the green 
grass. On each side of the middle of the 
barn where the swing hung were the stalls, 
where the cattle were chained during tbe 
winter. Sometimes they would be fastened 
there during the summer; but they always 
frightened me and I would runaway. I 
didn't then and I don’t now like to look 
at a cow’s eyes. They look at you sostead- 
ily and go on chewing their cud so solemnly, 
just as if they were making up their minds 
whether or not they would give you a toss 
up in the air with their horns. High up 
among the beams the swallows had built 
their nests, and such busy little people as 
they were, flying in and out through the 
windows, talking and chattering to each 
other, in a fashion that I suppose they 
could all understand. Perhaps they were 
building some new nests, and one Mrs. 
Swallow would say to the other: ‘‘ Just come 
and take a peep at my new house. See 
how firmly I have built it. See how soft it 
is. Will it not be a lovely nursery for my 
little baby swallows by andby?” Very busy 
little housekeepers; and they made a great 
noise about it, too. Well, this summer 
that I wish to tell you about I had gone 
with my mother and my brothers and sis- 
ter for a long visit at Grandpa’s farm, and 
who should be there but the sailor-boy 
cousin that I told you about. He had been on 
several long voyages, bad written no letters 
home, and when we supposed that perhaps 
he bad died, far away, he astonished every- 
body by going to Grandpa’s farm, too. 
Just across the road that ran in front of 
the house there was a large, level, lovely 
green meadow; and at the foot of it there 
was a bright clear spring of water, and it 
overflowed, making quite a good-sized 
pond. In this pond there were the very 
prettiest little trout—so sbiny, witb their 
spotted backs glistening in the sunshine. 
Now,my mother had often said to me: 
‘Mollie, be very sure that you never go 
down to the spring unless I am with you.” 
And I always minded her, till one unfortu- 
nate night. It was just about sundown, 
when Cousin James took bis long fishing- 
pole and line, and Margaret, my grandma’s 
hired woman, took a pail; and just as they 
were starting off I saw them and asked: 
‘« Where are you going?” 

‘‘Down to the spring, little Mollie, to 
try and catch some fish. Didn’t you want 
to go too?” 

Oh! how I did want to go. I wanted to 

go dreadfully; but what should Ido? My 
mother had gone to ride, and I could not 
ask her leave; and she had often forbidden 
me and told me to keep away from the 
spring. 
** Come, little Mollie,” said Cousin James, 
turning round. ‘‘ We'll be back before 
your mother, and she won’t know that you 
went. I shan’t tell.” 

It was too much for me to say no again; 
and, thinking I would just go for this once, 
and be home before mother, after all, I 
started off on a run, tocateh up with them. 
For a little way, as I trudged along, I was 
so happy! Iwas going fishing—-just the 
very thing that I had been longing to do. 
Then would come the question to my mind: 
‘* Are you minding your mother, Mollie, and 
will you not be acting a lie if, when you go 
home, you donot tell her?” But it was not 
intended that my plan should be carried 
out, as you will presently see. We walked 
on, till at last we came to the spring; and 
Cousin James made ready his fishing-line 
and dropped it into the water. He sent 
me a little way off, for fear that I would 
make a noise and disturb the fish. I walked 
along, till I came to one part of the pond 
where some boards were laid, and on them 
you could cross one corner of it. I thought 
that I would try the little bridge, and start- 
ed off bravely. I walked safely on one 





board, and was just stepping onto the next, 
when oh dear! my foot slipped and off I 
went into the water. I caught hold of the 
board; but the water was up about my waist 
and it was so deep and cold. I screamed and 
thought of my mother; expected the fishes 
would swim up and bite me; and that, at 
last, I should be drowned. 

‘* What in the wide world are you about, 
Mollie?” said Cousin James, ‘‘ Hold on. 
Don’t be frightened. I’m cOming.” 

In a moment he was by me, and his strong 
arms lifted me upon the board again. But 
what a plight I was in! Muddy, wet, cold, 
crying, and frightened. He helped me out 
upon the grass, saying: ‘‘Too bad, little 
Mollie. Toobad. Notmuch fun for you to- 
night. Now, don’t cry; but hurry home and 
go to bed, before your mother comes.” 

It was all very well for him to say hurry 
home, when I could scarcely walk, my 
clothes were so heavy with water. And how 
I hated to go home, all dripping as I was; 
and what would my mother say? Margaret 
started along with me, and almost dragged 
me over that long meadow. It did not 
look the same lovely green meadow that I 
had always fancied it; but along, lonesome 
sort of a place, and itseemed as if Grandpa’s 
house was miles away. I did hurry all 
that I could; but I just cried out loud when 
I saw the carriage drive up the road and 
my mother get out at the door. My hurry- 
ing was of no use. She must see me, in 
my sad fix; and know, too, that it all hap- 
pened because I was disobedient. As we 
came to the house, I heard her asking: 
‘‘Where’s Mollie?” It was too much for 
me, and, calling out: “‘ Herelam. AndI’m 
all wet through and through. AndI didn’t 
mind you, and [ went down to the spring, 
and tumbled in!” I burst out crying loud- 
er and more bitterly than before. She did 
scold when she saw me, with my new pink 
calico dress all spoiled and shoes and 
stockings covered with mud, and I knew 
very well that I deserved it; but when she 
saw how terribly I felt, how very sorry I 
was, she forgave me. She put my feet in 
hot water, tucked me warmly in bed, and 
left me to cry myself to sleep. But the 
next morning she told me how very naugh- 
ty I had been; and, when I tried to excuse 
myself because Cousin James had coaxed 
me, she said that she could not excuse me 
at all, and if I only minded her when I was 
not tempted to do wrong she could have 
but little confidence in me. Cousin James 
left us all before long, and it was some 
years before we saw him again. I have 
never forgotten that summer’s evening 
when I disobeyed my mother and fell into 
my grandpa’s spring. It is a great many 
years since then, and now I[ have some little 
children of my own; and I always advise 
them, and all other little people, to mind 
their mothers, if they would be happy and 
keep out of mischief. 








THE NEW CART. 
BY JENNIE M. DRINKWATER. 





EARLY one Saturday evening the minis- 
ter sat alone in his study, resting his tired 
limbs in undignified fashion upon a camp- 
chair and a stool. Histhoughts were as un- 
dignified as his position, for he was mut- 
tering, not murmuring: ‘‘I’m sure I try 
hard enough. Whose fault is it that no 
good follows?” 

At the same instant one of the members 
of his Bible-class was hastening toward the 
parsonage. She was walking with a hurried, 
nervous tread, as if she were hungry and the 
light in the minister’s study were bread. 

Ten minutes later the study door was 
softly pushed open, a face peeped in, 
and a little voice said: ‘‘ Miss Carrie Ray- 
mond is down-stairs, Papa. Shall I bring 
her up?” 

“Certainly,” with an uneasy cordiality. 
** Certainly, Grace.” 

Miss Carrie entered with aslower step, but 
the hungry look was still in her eyes. The 
minister’s light did not seem so much like 
bread, now that she stood in his profession- 
al presence. 

Another camp-chair was moved to the 
“Morning Glory,” and, with her cold feet 
brought close to it and her gloved hands 
seeking sympathy in each other, the Satur- 
day-night intruder found voice to say, for- 
getful of her formal preparation: ‘‘I have 
lost something, Mr. Raymond; and I don’t 








dare to try to find it, for fear that God has 
taken it away, and does not mean to give it 


*back to me again, because I have been so 


wicked.” 

The minister looked perplexed. 
that all you can tell me about it?” 

‘TI would rather not tell you anything 
more. It is a personal matter. I have 
never told any one about it but God.” 

‘* How did you lose it?” he asked, after 
a thoughtful pause. 

“‘Not through carelessness,” she an- 
swered slowly. ‘‘I lost it through careful- 
ness. It was an opportunity to do good, 
I cared so much for it that I hardly cared 
for anything else. That is the whole 
trouble; I cared too much. And I lost it, 
and I cannot find it. Now,I am afraid 
that He will give my opportunity to some 
one else. I am sure his work will be done; 
but I had the first opportunity, and I want 
it back again. It is more than a year since 
I lost it. Do you not think that itis just as 
hard for God to see us too careful as too 
careless?” 

The minister arose abruptly and walked 
to and fro in the small study. The ques- 
tion touched him to the quick, 

‘* Yes, I do think so,” he said, when he 
could speak calmly; ‘‘and I thank you ex- 
ceedingly for the question. Now, you and 
I will give up caring too much and permit 
him to care for our fitness and our oppor- 
tunities. You know what Christ came 
down to the earth for. To seek the lost! 
Shall we ask him to find our lost opportu- 
nity and to make us fit to receive it again?” 

The minister felt as if he could not keep 
off his knees another instant. His question- 
er seemed just as glad to kneel beside him, 
while he asked, in a broken voice, and she 
echoed in her broken heart; ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
please find our lost good. Teach us the mean- 
ing of our failure, and grant that we may 
honor thee in our second trying.” 

As they were rising from their knees, 
Miss Carrie asked, entreatingly: ‘“‘Are you 
sure that he ever gave anybody a second 
opportunity after he had shown his dis- 
pleasure with them for doing it in the 
wrong way?” 

‘Whether or not he ever did, we can 
hope for ours. He will do more good for 
us than he has ever promised. No man 
ever hurt God by hoping too much from 
him. He taketh pleasure in them that 
hope. I am hoping now with all my might. 
How are you doing?” 

‘*Not quite that,” she smiled. ‘‘ Will 
you please find something about it in the 
Bible?” 

‘““Do you expect it back because you 
deserve it? Because of your humility and 
contrition? 

‘*No,” with deliberate earnestness; ‘‘ only 
because He is so good.”’ 

‘*Then we will read about one who tried 
to do a thing that his heart was set on 
doing, and he made a most distressing and 
miserabie failure. Not only in his own 
eyes, but before all the people. These 
things are written ”’"—pausing to look up at 
her, as he turned the Bible leaves—‘‘ that 
we, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, may have hope.” 

‘*Hope that he will be as good to us as 
he has always been to everybody,” replied 
Miss Carrie, bringing her camp-chair to the 
table. ‘‘I was sure that,if it were any- 
where in the Bible, you would know 
where it was. You said last Sunday that 
God had provided for every perplexity and 
every combination of perplexities; but I 
have been looking all the week, and could 
not find anything that was like my case. 
So I decided that such a trial as mine had 
never happened to anybody but me.” 

‘*Trials are his key to unlock his word- 
treasures. Perhaps a year ago you would 
not have understood a word of what I shall 
read to you. He prepares before he speaks. 
I will read to you I Chronicles xiii. David 
desired to bring the Ark to the City of 
David. The Children of Israel had not had 
itamong them during the reign of Saul. It 
had been left in neglect; and, although it 
was the chief part of the Tabernacle, the 
people had offered sacrifices without regard 
to it. But David cared for it. Perhaps 
during that long time that he was looking 
forward to be king one of his heart’s desires 
had heen to bring again the Ark into the 
Tabernacle. He speaks lovingly of it; 
‘And let us bring again the Ark of our 
God to us.’” 


“ Is 
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The minister read the chapter through to 


a most attentive auditor. The color came 
into her cheeks and her eyes filled with her 
own understanding of King David’s grief 
and disappointment. 

**He did not do it simply of his own 
will,” continued Mr. Maynard. ‘‘ He con- 
sulted with the captains of thousands and 
hundreds and every leader; also he spoke 
to all the congregation of Israel. It was 
® most right and beautiful thing, this 
heart’s desire. But there are two ways of 
doing even a right thing. How did David 
do this?” 

‘They carried the Ark in a new cart,” 
replied Miss Carrie. ‘‘ Surely that was hon- 
oring it with due honor. He would not use 
a cart that had been used before.” 

““Yes, he was very careful,” answered 
the minister, dryly. ‘‘ As careful as you 
and I have been. And they played before 
God wiih all their might and with singing; 
with harps and trumpets. What a loud 
note of joy and thanksgiving they must 
have sounded! How sincere and glad they 
were! They were doing a thing that God 
wished them to do. Had they not the right 
to be full of gratitude? But just see what 
a shocking thing happened in the midst of 
this solemn revelry. It does seem hard 
that their thanksgiving should be checked 
by a sudden death. A man falling dead 
before the Lord! How strange that God 
could not accept their sincerity and care- 
fulness!” 

“‘Sincerity and carefulness!” repeated 
Miss Carrie—‘‘ that is why I was so sure 
that my doing would be blessed; and I was 
as joyful about it as they were, and I think 
as much startled afterward. I really can- 
not see why the anger of the Lord should 
be kindled against Uzzah. All he did was 
to put out his hand when the oxen stum- 
bled. I suppose that he was afraid that 
the precious Ark would fall and be hurt. 
And, simply for touching it, there he died, 
because God smote him. No wonder that 
David was afraid of God that day.” 

“‘Uzzah was too careful. He thought, 
with you and me, that carefulness was bet- 
ter than obedience. His was not a sin of 
ignorance, for he was a priest and knew 
from the law that he had no right to touch 
the Ark. God could take care of his own 
Ark, and Uzzah knew it. God would not 
have punished him, without warning, fora 
sin of ignorance.” 

“‘T meant to do right,” murmured Miss 


Carrie. ‘‘Idid not know that I was doing 
wrong.” 


“Yes, David was afraid. But his fea; 
was a blessing. It led him tocry out: ‘How 
shall I bring the Ark of God home to me?’ ” 

“‘Did he ever find an answer?” she 
asked, unsteadily. ‘‘Did God tell him 
‘how’?” 

Remember that his carefulness was 
through ignorance. Not knowing what to 
do, he carried it aside into the house of 
Obed-edom, and there left it. He had lost 
his opportunity; and, like you, he did not 
know what to do next. What would you 
have done?” 

“‘T would have done what I have done 
now. Ask God to tell me what to do, and 
then look around to find my answer. I 
looked around, and then I came to you to 
help me look further.” 

‘David left the Ark in its hurried rest. 
ing-place till he found what to do next. He 
left it there three months. In that time he 
had done two things: he had prepareda 
place for the Ark and he had discovered 
the cause of his failure. He had found, as 
you and I have found, that God requires 
something better than sincerity and care. 
fulness—obedience! I will read in the fif- 
teenth chapter: ‘Then David said none 
ought to carry the Ark of God but the Le- 
vites; for them hath God chosen to carry 
the Ark of God.’” 

‘But he had the Levites before,” said 
Miss Carrie, quickly. 

“* Yes, he had them before; but he gives 
them a charge this time: “Sanctify your- 
selves,’ adding ‘for because ye did it not 
at the first the Lord our God madea breach 
upon us, for that we sought him not after 
the due order.’” 

‘** Afier the due order,’” mused Miss 
Carrie. ‘‘ And we think we know how to 
do everything. If we are sure the thing is 
a right thing to be done, we forget that he 
has a ‘due order.’ Was that all that was 
lacking?” 





‘*No,” said the minister. ‘‘ That new cart 
was in the way. ‘And the children of the 
Levites bare the Ark of God upon their 
shoulders, with the staves thereon, as Moses 
commanded, according to the word of the 


Lord.’ The king fhust have been some- 
what ashamed of that new cart. ‘Thus all 
Israel brought up the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Lord, with shouting,’ just as before, 
you see, with the trumpets and the harps. 
David was not afraid now. He wrote a 
psalm of thanksgiving, Init hesays: ‘Be 
ye mindful always of his covenant.’” 

“*He was very good to David,” said Miss 
Carrie, rising. ‘‘I am not afraid to ho 
that he will be just as good to me. I will 
ask him to give me an obedient heart, and 
then I shall be sure to find his ‘due order.’ 
Good-night, and thank you, * giving her 
minister’s hand a cordial squeeze. 

**Good-night, and thank you,” was the 
earnest ve ef 

The minister fell on his knees again, as 
soon as he was left alone; and Miss Carrie 
walked away from the light in the minis- 
os study with her heart as full as it could 

old. 
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OLD SAYINGS. 


AS poor as a church-mouse, 
As thin as a rail; 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale; 
As brave as a lion, 
As spry as @ cat} 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As Weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox ; 
As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox; 
As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air; 
As rich as a Cresus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 

As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin; 

As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet ; 

As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat ; 

As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat ; 

As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick ; 

As plump as partridye, 
As sharp as 8 stick. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall ; 

As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell; 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As firm as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock; 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee ; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 
—Hartford Courant, 


THE “OLD SOUTH.” 


It has said to me in all my boyhood: 
‘* Here were some bold words spoken that 
are ringing still. Here our forerunners 
were wrought up to deeds whose fruition 
was a new nation. Here was invoked the 
soldier’s God—the patriot’s, the freeman’s 
God”; and we all want to have that build- 
ing say these same things to our children’s 
children, to generations yet unborn. Do 
not we Americans particularly need to 
cultivate the historical sense? I think we 
are altogether too apt to turn our backs 
upon the past, and hurry through the rest- 
less present, and forget the lessons of the 
past. Shall this old town of Boston 
become as prosaic, as monotonous, as uu- 
interesting as any new city that bas sprung 
out of the prairie within a year? I have 
heard it said, for instance, with regard to 
the Old State-house, tha’ ‘‘if it were to be 
taken away how much better the Sears 
Building would look from down State 
Street!” Why, gentlemen, Chicago and 
Cincinnati and St Louis can outstrip us 
completely in these palaces for merchap- 
dise and banks: and they are going to do 
it. But they cannot any of them get an 
“Old South”—by any means whatsoever— 
nor an ‘Old State-house.” Let Boston 
treasure her peculiar possessions. 

We have. heard it said: ‘* Why, this 
building isof nouse. Itisan old thing, 
of no utility. Letit disappear.” I feel as 
if. we were rich enough and strong enough 
to inuldge ourselves in the luxury of keep- 
ing a venerable thing to look at when it is 
‘‘of no sort of use whatsoever.” Why, 
how sorry we were to have a certain 
collection—a very costly collection—of old 
arms and armors disappear, the other day, 
by fire! Now in the Old South our fore- 
fathers wrought their “ panoply of proof,” 
their “‘ shield of faith,” their “ breastplate 
of righteousness,” their “sword of the 
spirit,” 





Let us keep their forge. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Then we bear that “there ought to be 
taxable property on that lot.” I haVe seen 
that gravely assigned as a reason for not 
preserving the Old South. That isa pure 
and simple delusion. There will be just as 
many taxable stores in the city of Boston, 
in the long run, as can be profitably occu- 
pied—‘'Old South” or no “Old South”’— 
and nomore. We have heard it said that 
it is in the way of vehicles and foot-passen- 
gers; that it obstructs the highway. Well 
I go a-sailing sometimes in the summer— 
generally, in fact—and I have had occasion 
to observe that the rocks at the entratice 
of a harbor were inconvenient, dangerous 
sometimes; but not if there ve a light- 
house on them, On the contrary, when a 
light-house has been put on a rock, the 
nearer the channel runs to it the better. 
And it is just so with regard to the ‘flood 
of people that ebbs and flows by the ‘‘ Old 
South.” The ‘‘Old South” is a light-house; 
and the closer the tide of people, going to 
and from their work, hugs that building 
the better—Prestpent Exidr, of Har- 
vard Colleye. 





MANNER OF SALUTATION AND 
DINNER PARTIES IN THE EAST. 


In the East the people are encircled by 
religious ideas. We see this in the simple 
meeting of two persons in the street. 
They convey—in a forth of prayer—an 
earnest Wish that the otber may enjoy 

éace, Throughout the Bible this blessing 
cee the staple of salutation. Salem, or 
ace. The Bedouins of 
our time have th@’same idea embodied in 
their salutation. The Arab meets his 
friend with ‘‘Mav God grant you a happy 
morning” ; May God grant you bis favors”; 
“If God wills it, you are well” ; ‘‘May 
your shadow never he less.” The difference 
here is very considerable, according to the 
rank of person saluted, The most common 
mode is merely laying the right hand on 
the bosom, and a little inclining their 
bodies; but when to a person of great 
rank they bow almost to the growind and 
kiss the hem of his garment. Inferiors, 
out of deference and respect, kiss the feet 
and knees or the garments of their superi- 
ors. Oriental dinner comprises about 
thirty dishes. Soon after the first dish 
comes lamb roasted on the spit, which 
must never be wanting at any Turkish or 
Arah bangqtict. Then follow dishes of 
solid and liquid, sour and sweet, in the 
Order of which a certain kind of recurring 
change is observed, to keep the appetite 
alive. The pillau of boiled rice is always 
the concluding dish. The externals to 
such a feast as this are these: a great 
round plate of metal, with a plain edge, of 
three feet in diameter, is placed on a low 
frame and serves as a table, about which 
five or six people can repose on rugs. The 
left hand must remain invisible. It would 
be improper to expose it while eating, 
The right hand is alone permitted to be 
active. There are no plates or knives or 
forks. The table is decked with dishes, 
deep and shallow, covered and uncovered, 
These are continually being changed, so 
that little can be eaten from each. Some 
remain longer—as roast meat, cold milks, 
and gherkins—and are often recurred to, 
Before and after dinner they wash their 
hands. An attendant or slave kneels with 
a metal basin in one hand and a piece of 
soap on a little saucer in the other. Water 
is poured by him over the hands of the 
washer from a metal jug. Over his arm 
hangs an elegantly embroidered napkin, for 
drying the hands upon. If a Turkish or 
Arab sheikb, effendi, or emeer invites, he 
always sends a servant to call you at the 
proper time. This servant often repeats 
the very formula mentioned in Luke xiv, 
17: “ Tefuddulu el asha haden” (Come, 
for the supper is ready), The fact that this 
custom is mainly confined to the wealthy 
and to the nobility is in strict agreement 
with the parable, 


BALLOONS. 


Mr, CoxwEL1, the celebrated aeronaut, 
has written a letter to the London news. 
papers concerning the possible use of 
balloons in arctic explorations, He says: 
“In attempting to solve the problem of a 
balloon route to the North Pole, aeronauts 
should not forget the formidable barriers 
to success which would be assuredly en- 
countered in the way of reduced tempera- 
ture, huge icebergs, and glacial impedi- 
ments. If, through ignorance or a want of 
judgment, these points are lost sight of, 
apy efforts in this direction would prove 
abortive. There are, no doubt, those who 
will glibly talk of the easy way in which 
balloons could be used say in latitude 83° 
20°. All I can say is, they know very little 
of the effects of these atmospheric condi- 
tions on silk, cloth, or india-rubber fabrics, 
such as would be met with inside the Arctic 
Circle. Still, with those who haye well 
considered the matter, there is just one 
course of procedure which might enable 
the aerostatic art to co-operate in the 
hoisting ef the English flag on the earth’s 
polar axis, and to return with a fair wind 
over ice-ficlds in asimilar way. Some crude 
suggestions have been alresndy thrown out; 
but I do not regard them as of much 
weight. Indeed, the ordinary practice of 
ballooning in a situation so new and peril- 
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ous would have to be abindoned, and fresh 
plans substituted in accordance with the 
requirements of the undertaking. For wy 
own part, I do not consider the project 
altogether impracticable, provided it be 
attempted at the proper season and in the 
right way. I bave, as may be conjectured, 
my own scheme as how best to embark in 
a venture of this kind, and 1 consider it 
would be well worth a trial. If even an 
advance of another sixty miles due north 
be accomplished and an additional sixty 
brought within the range of telescopic Ob- 
servation, it would be a mighty stride ii 
the right direction. J, therefore, think the 
subject deserves encouragement; and I 
hold that not only in nautica], but in aero- 
nautical research as well, it becomes Old 
England to aim at success and supremacy. 





GREAT WEALTH A GREAT 
MOCKERY: 


I? yoti are e¥er tempted to purchase 4 
very large pear, decline the investment or 
reckon upon a disappointment. You will 
probably find it woolly, almost tastless, 
and more like a turnip than a pear. We 
know, for we bave made the experiment in 
the land where the gigantic pears are 
grown. Overgrown fruits never seem to 
us to have the Uclitate sweetiiess which 
may be foiind in those of the usual ‘dimen- 
sions. What is gained in quantity is more 
than lost in quality. In the same manner 
greath wealth, great honor, and great rank 
generally turn out to be great shams. Be- 
sides the counteracting influences of great 
care and great temptation, there is the in- 
evitable satiety in too much of anything, 
which soon renders it tasteless, For 
sweetness prefer competence to eflormotts 
fortune, the esteem of a few to the homage 
of a multitlide, and a quict condition to & 
position of eminence and splendor. There 
is more flavor in enotigh than in too iniich. 
Solomon’s proverb bids us prefer the itis 
ner of herbs @ateh in peate to the stalle 
oX consumed amid contention; and bis re- 
mark is the more practical when we consid- 
er how often the fat ox seems of necessity 
to involve contention, while the hérbs afe 
not thought to be worth fighting over. He 
chose Wisely Who said: “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” He took the smaller 
and the sweeter pear. After all, it is better 
to have no choice, but leave it all with our 
Heavenly Father.—Spurgeon. 





THE misery of sea-sickness may be thus 
alleviated or entirely prevented: First, one 
may take bromide of potassium in doses of 
twenty to thirty grains three timesa day, 
for three days preceding embarkation, 
This deadens nervous impressions on the 
centers and blunts reflex action, I was led 
to infer this power of the bromides from 
their efficacy in preventing the vomitin 
induced by antesthetics. Then the be 
recommended by Jobard, of Briissels, i8 in 
mahy cases 4 valuable preventive. It is 
worn as tightly as can be conveniently 
borne (which gives less trouble to females 
than males) around the waist, and should 
be shaped to fit well, and be provided with 
bones, like corsets. Another novel and less 
elaborate preventive of the dire malady fis 
this discovery of an Englishman, while 
making frequent trips across the turbulent 
Irish Sea. He made his respiration coincide 
punctually with the heave and fall of tbe 
vessel. As she rose, he inspired slowly and 
regularly, and as she fell he expired corre- 
spondingly, the effect being so completely 
successful as at several times to produce 
sleep. But each of these times—presum- 
ably because the breathing was not then 
synchronous with the vessel’s movements— 
he was awakened by sensations of sickness, 
which two inspirations and expirations, as 
above explained, immediately dispelled, 
enabling him to complete a very rough 
passage with comparative comfort.—TZhe 
Sanitarian. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


WE cheerfully print the following letter 
from an inquirer, because we believe he 
honestly asks for information which he and 
many others ought to have : 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24th, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—I want to ask you a few plain and gen- 
eral questions concerning life insurance. My 
inquiries, I believe, are such as many persons, 
by no means ill-informed or thick-headed, have 
hitherto considered in theirown minds. They 
do not solely affect the smaller or wild-cat com- 
panies, which at present, by their inevitable far 
lure, are cheating the living, robbing the dead, 
and defrauding the widow and orphan. They 
refer as well to those companies which are ad- 
mitted to be soundest and most trustworthy. 

1. Can any corporation afford to insure a 
man’s life and atthe same time give him the 
advantages of a savings bank, when any honest 
savings bank knows that in these times it 
must exereise great prudence to be able to give 
its depositors even the customary six per cent. 
interest ? 

2. Can such corporation, in addition to this, 
afford to make its patrons a quarterly, semi- 
annual, or annual present in money ? 

3. Can such corporation afford to spend 
from $500,000 to $3,000,000 for a showy build- 
ing, ata time when property-owners are glad 
to realize 3 per cent. in net rents ? 

4. Can such corporation afford to pay its 
officers from $5,000 to $25,000 salary per an- 
num, to support an army of clerks, and to pay 
from 5 to 30 per cent. commission to anybody 
who will drum up business for it ? 

5. If these are facts, and since life insurance 
in the United States dates only from 1841—an 
insufficient period for the preparation of honest 
statistics of mortality—is it not likely that the 
downfall of the largest companies is only a 
question of time, unless they materially change 
their management ? 

If you disagree with me and reply to these 
queries, you will please omit to say that (1) Life 
insurance managers understand their business 
better than anybody else; (2) that they only 
insure safely-picked lives; or (3}¥that life in- 
surance isa necessity. The first is ridiculous. 
The second would only prove the companies 
not to be life insurers at all. As for the 
third, it is equally true that the payment of ten 
per cent. interest a day is sometimes necessary. 

Yours truly, INQUIRER. 


We will answer at as much length as our 
limited space will allow. Before going to 
the seriatim points, it is necessary to call 
attention to the fact that because a life 
company is small it does not follow by any 
means that it is wild-cat. A small compa- 
ny may be just as good as a large one, and 
we know of one company, that is not one- 
fortieth the size of the largest, that we be- 
lieve to be one of the very best companies 
in the country. In answer to his points 
we say: 

1. That a man in insuring his life neces- 
sarily secures some of the advantages of a 
savings bank; but none of our life com- 
panies claim to be savings banks, nor is it 
necessary they should be. If ‘‘ Inquirer” 
will read an article in THe INDEPENDENT 
of January 25th on ‘‘Savings Banks and 
Life Insurance,” we think he will find a 
complete answer to his question. 

2. This, of course, refers to the dividends 
paid to policyholders, and we answer, most 
emphatically: No. Because dividends are 
not presents in any sense. They are merely 
the return to an insurer of his overpay- 
ments or surplus premiums, and really 
should not be called dividends and by some 
of our companies are not. If he means to 
ask if our life insurance companies can 
safely return their surplus premiums to 
their insurers, we say: Yes. And in the last 
ten years they have returned over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in this 
way, and they are now returning near- 
ly twenty millions a year. We have not the 
remotest possible doubt but that they know 
perfectly well what they are about in this, 
and can afford to do it with precisely as 
much safety as a bank can cash a check for 
one of its depositors. 

3. Yes, certainly they can afford to ex- 
pend money for a building. The highest 
priced building known to us, we are re- 
liably assured, yields a net income—after 
deducting all expenses for running—greater 
than can be obtained from any investment 





known to us that would be proper for trust 
funds. There are quite a number that have 
cost a million, and a very few that have 
cost somewhat mort. These buildings are 
necessary for a life company; because it is 
of the utmost necessity that they have a 
large amount of fire-proof room, which 
cannot be had unless built specially. Asa 
rule, they are located in.the very center of 
business, where property cannot depreciate 
in value and where what room there is to 
spare will rent for the highest prices. 
And there is little doubt but that the 
majority of buildings built by our life in- 
surance companies have turned out good 
and: profitable investments. We know of 
more than one case in which the companies 
realize over six per cent. net interest on 
the cost. And we know of others that are 
worth even in these hard times at least one- 
half more than they cost. 

4, We say, in answer to this, that no one 
has a right to criticise the amount paid 
any man for his services until he knows 
the man and the value of the service. 
The lowest sum nam ed by our “ Inquirer” 
may be an exceedingly large amount to 
pay some men, and the largest sum named 
may be a small amount for other men. We 
have no knowledge as to whether such a 
sum is paid any life insurance officer; nor 
do we wantany. Weonly want to know 
that the company is successful, and leave 
it to them to take care of themselves. That 
sone of them are paid large salaries we 
know; and we know just as well that they 
have earned them. What kind of reasoning 
would it be not to patronize a doctor or a 
lawyer because he was successful enough 
to make $25,000 a year? Can’t a man be 
successful and be paid for it as well in one 
kind of business as another? There are 
some few men who have done much 
toward making life insurance what it is in 
this country. They are the Vanderbilts 
and the O’Conors of the business. We 
think it only fair that they be paid at least 
enough for a respectable living. When a 
30-per cent. commission is spoken of, it 
must be understood that it is only a first 
commission, and that, as it is distributed 
over 30 or more years, it really amounts to 
but one per cent. a year. 


5. We can’t see why it is necessary to 
take thirty-five years or half the time to 
get at mortality statistics. There are a 
number of well-known English tables of 
mortality that have been in existence for a 
long time, and they have been somewhat 
modified by the American experience. Our 
leading companies have invariably secured 
better results than they would expect to 
from any published table. We say decid- 
edly that we should expect a downfall if 
they did materially change their manage- 
ment; for we know the present manage- 
ment is the result of the deepest thought 
and study of the best minds, not only in 
this country, but in Europe. 

When “‘ Inquirer ” dictates how we shall 
answer his queries we think he is going too 
far. We know that our life insurance 
managers fully understand their business, 
asarule. We know that they understand 
it just as well as banking and trade are un- 
derstood. We will not say that ‘‘ anybody 
else” does not understand it. There may 
be a dozen or ten thousand outside of life 
insurance who do, and we want to see 
more and more of them, and that is just 
why we are answering his queries; but we 
cannot see how it in any way affects life 
insurance, except favorably, that it is 
understood. 

We say emphatically, and with knowl- 
edge of what we are saying, that they do 
insure only safely-picked lives, and that 
they are finding it necessary every year to 
use more and more caution about the risks 
they accept. We confess our entire ina- 
bility to see the point as to why they are 
not life insurers because they insist on 
knowing the kind of bargain they are 
making. 

We believe, also, that life insurance is 
not only a necessity, but aduty. We be- 
lieve that the man who neglects it, when he 
has any one depending upon hin, is either 
ignorant or selfish. There is certainly no 
more unselfish act than the carrying of an 
insurance upon one’s life and there is’ no 
greater duty. It isa fact perfectly well 
known that life insurance is most popular 
and most believed in by people who have 
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tried it and been insured for a series of 
years. It is a perfectly common remark 
for people who have been insured for 
twenty-five or thirty years to express the 
deepest regrets that they had not taken 
larger amounts when they were young. 














ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 


January ist, 1877. 
Assets January Ist, 1876 $4,480,671 66 





Premiums received in 1876 676.884 76 
BINUO ceccccccesecessecesceus ee 283,559 34 
y $5,441,115 76 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death...... . ...e.s-0es $219,596 00 
ANGSIES PONG. ......00..ccc.ce cs 1,617 17 
Matured Endowments paid..... 41,500 00 
Dividends to Policyholders..... 147,751 73 
Paid for Surrendered Policies.. 121! 1463.23 
Total paid Policyholders 9551, 4 13 
COUNEIIEES ede s5 -.. cadssecece 3 13 
Agee Charges, Advertising, 
eh Printing, and Post- 
REE 6,200 00 
Medical Fees, ate on Cap- 
a rae 931 4 
Reat ‘and all Office Expenses.... 37,192 08 
671,184 75 





Difference in Market Value of U.S. Bonds 


Rie caskcdiccancancsddascncccgus< 


$4,769,931 01 
8,009 39 


Real Estate. ..........ccccsesece $194. 
Bonds and Mortgages. . a 
United States Bonds.. 





New York State Bonds. . as ),500 
Kings County Bonds..... ..... 000 
Brooklyn City Bonds........... wh 
Temporary Loans, secured .,, 362,600 00 
Cash on hand and in bank..... 132,234 74 
Loans to Policyholders, the 

Reserve on which is over $i,- 

S odhdac beth dh oeebedecepna 1,077,497 93 

Due from agents and Deferred 

Premiums in course of trans- 

MMAGBIOM. .\. 5. 00.06.50 s0neses 44.077 33 
Accrued interest and Rents.. 1% SLL 98 

$4,761,921 62 


Total Liabilities, including Capital Stock 
and Reinsurance Fund, by Legal Stand- 
a 





1G, 005 cccsccccccccccctcectedcncdpebbobessdse 4,025,000 09 
I Sitintcsne: tae dncatarennenaene $756,921 62 
Total amount of Death Losses paid since 
GCRAMINNUON «2... 005. 5 cecdcccetsse ie. 08e 2,299,990 00 
Total amount of Interest received....... 2,209,050 00 
Ratio — total interest received to total 
SAGE NIN, is «itt, iatinkiiscduncinns cated 96.04 
Totala = t of Dividends paid to — 
scetesens-cossscccese 82,389 00 


Paid in 1BG ...........0506i ievcce-sncsocee 1.28 


wM. J. COFFIN, Secretary. 
I.H FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








BT ee eS ae eae ee 2,172.260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . + $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from - ees 

1876, to 3lst December, 1876. . eo» $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... “$1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 


$1,088,410 35 
bi Ac ay has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 





. Shock, oi ‘ty | eps Jand other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
d by Bto cks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Hetate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
“wry and sundry a mn claims ‘due 
the Co “sr ny, estimated at ....... 402,350) 19 
Premium Notes and a, “Receivable. eee em 38 
Canale Ti Tieltnee. cickcs co ccdvedcccceccte"Ge 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets.............. *§15.004,581 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid te the holders theteof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
it D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ARLES DENNIS, ALEX.V. BLA 
H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOY 
Lawis CURTIS. BT TU 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
AM EORGE W. 
DAVID LANE, ROB'T L. STUART 
GORDON W. {BORNE AM JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’K NCEY, 
WM. STORGIS, HAS. D. ERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, DAM T. SACKEPP, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
THOMAS HYOUNGS, JOHN Or 
Soh Wiwnerr, WHELAN Brod 
> PETER V.KING. - 


WILLIAM H, WEBB. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President . 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


In the whole history of life insurance 
in this country there has never been such a 
sickening exhibit as that which the State 
Superintendent makes of the affairs and 
transactions of the Security Company. 
This is not a case of simple mismanage- 
ment or misfortune; but of downright 
swindling and perjury. The officers of the 
concern deliberately falsified their ac- 
counts by entries that they knew to be 
wholly fictitious, and then as deliberately 
made oath to the falsehoods, Bad as was 
all this, it was not enough, They added 
to it a systematic process of fleecing their 
unfortunate policyholders by inducing them 
to accept new policies for old ones, thus 
relinquishing their claims for the reserve 
which had accumulated on their policies. 
By this specious rascality the officers were 
in hopes to build up the company and 
cover their own crimes. The exposure 
comes none too soon, Let us hope that 
the punishment will be proportional to the 
offense.—V. Y. Tribune. 


—Ex-Mayor Wickham proves his qualifi 
cations for the position of receiver of a de- 
fuuct life insurance company by address- 
ing the following letter to its late stock- 
holders: 

SB cubiocseas 

“ Dear Sir:—1 find, ‘on an examination of 
the affairs of this company, that dividends 
have been improperly paid to yourself, as 
well as the other stockholders, for several 
years past, 

‘‘Tam advised that it is my duty as re- 
ceiver to collect these dividends so paid 
from those stockholders who have received 
the same. 

“‘T desire to call your attention to this 
matter before taking any legal measures in 
the premises, 

ef Respectfully yours, 

‘Wn. H. WickHam, Receiver.” 
This is done with legal advice. During the 
past ten years there has been paid to these 
stockholders over $100,000 in dividends on 
their stock, and we sincerely hope it may 
be recovered back again. 


—By special invitation of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, Messrs. E. D. 
Morgan, Benj. B. Sherman, Wm. A. 
Wheelock, Morris K. Jessup, Charles 8. 
Francklyn, J. M. Morrison, Chas. S. Smith, 
F. D. Tappen, and C. N. Bliss have been 
requested to make an examination of the 
Company. None of these gentlemen are in 
any way connected with the management 
of the Equitable. 








THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 85,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies pon-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Desacond ssseeees-10,000,000. 
2,000,000 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on t of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. ¥Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 








Assets, over......... 
Surplus, nearly..................- : 





8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 





TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Go., 
of Hartford, Conn. 


RECEIPTS IN 1876. 


For Premiums 
For Interest............- Wuacssecensesaodsb ence 






DISBURSEMENTS. 














tg ee - 57,100 00 
Matured Endowments........... ...ssseeees 33 688 88 
Purchased and Surrendered Policies...... 46,760 55 
I iocceinbitanin chiepibaboaseannadins 33,310 69 
Commissions and Salaries poneesesanh on sehese 43,676 19 
Taxes, Advertising. Medical Examiners’, 

Agency, and Office Expenses........... 21,448 16 
RGMIRERM ADs. .cscnsccccscesspseccesesosccosce 2,864 57 
All other Disbursements. ecbesececsoesscoose 15,398 82 

$254,237 85 
ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.. 561,191 12 
Real Estate, actual value appraised under 

OE ec ckcdbiddigecccicthiovevsiccesencéesace 160,910 00 
United States Bonds............. 90,800 00 
State, City, and County Bonds.............. 69,155 00 
R. R. Stock and Bonds............scesccceses 38,973 75 
National Bank Stocks.............s.ssesseeee 98,165 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... + 141,866 71 

17,816 17 

24,265 95 

43,304 46 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums in 

course Of collection..........cscccscescee 25,790 69 
Bills Receivable and Agents’ Ledger Bal- 

Side cdsichnnenanas tages sanvapnesccgnese 5,655 74 

$1,277,954 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by New York Standard.....,...... 933,728 00 
Losses unadjusted and not due............. 27,848 00 
Premiums paid in advance and other lia- 
PRUOOE ncnincnasnpeseunenecensens ae ebak este 7,668 26 
$969,244 26 


Surplus to Policyholders- - - $308,710 33 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
Tweoty-fifth Annual Report of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 3ist, 1876. 


Net Assets, December 31st, 1875....35,631,120 42 
RECEIPTS IN 1876. 











POOBOEND «0066. .08000 55.0000 $1,058,458 71 
Interest § and Rents... ce. 360,303 35— 1,418,762 06 
<a eee Sey aa $7,099,882 48 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims....... $338,507 43 
Matured Kndow- 
ments. 38,297 00 
Surplus returned to 
Policyholders in 
Dividends....... . 245,689 78 
Surrendered n 
Canceled Policies. 226,251 43 
Total permeste —_—__ 3 
to Policyholders............ $548 695 64 
Commissions and 
Salaries........ am “i 37 
Other Expenses. 88,872 85— 190,325 22 
Taxes, Licenses.and ———— 
other a Fees. . $10.246 83 
Reinsurance ....... 5.244 78 
Profit and Loss..... 2,000 00— $17,491 61 
Total Disbursements.. eae sveggnceseces Me OEn OF 


Net Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876....... .... $6,043,370 O1 
NET ASSETS, 





First Mortgage Loans on 
Real Estate ..... . $3,895,632 24 
Loans secured by collateral. 219,498 51 
United States Securities .... 207,204 45 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds.. 294,585 61 
National Bank Stocks, -. 53,355 82 
i 


account of Rein- 


PE disess bas 2,593 10— 894,548 25 
Office ee eee 6.647 45 
Bills Receivable (secured) . 7,779 64 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. __ 9.890 84 84 


$6,043,370 O01 
ADDITIONAL “ASSETS. 

Interest Accrued... $219,663 1 
Premiums in course 

of coilection (less 

cost of collection) 65,879 76 
Deters’ pte f 

and Semi-Annual 

Premiums (less 

cost of collection). 99,212 38 
Balances due from 








gents ............ 10,042 10— 394,797 41 
Deduct deprecia- —-——— 
tion in value of 
Stocks and Bonds. 16,390 38 $378,407 03 
Gross Assets, Dec 31st, 1876..... $6,421,777 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by oe 
standard, being present 
value of eee under 
SO ares $5,600,262 00 
Deatw Claims’ “not ‘adjusted 
me Ot dae... cab ea sane oe "a 88 
npaio Dividen : . 
Premiums paidin advance. . 1,721 15 - $5,796,722 7: 
Surplus Dec. 31st, 1876....... ; $625,054 31 
Wareine yor New Sark Stand- 


ME . © gitcboccencesuhls -----$1,045,000 00 
No. of P Policies in force December 


See eee 14, 38 

ount insured thereby... sate -eeee$30,903,463 00 
0 FFICERS: 

siden 


E. W. BOND, Pr 
HENRY FULLER, Iz, ervennet 
v 'H. wr 





Osc D. A 
DAVID P. SMITH, M‘D., Ut p raminer. 
CHARLES P. KEMP, M. D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 





ORCANIZED (853. 


WILLIAMSBURGH ITY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital - - $250,000.00. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


January ist, 1877. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate....,....0000 ses. os $74,433 84 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 

GBS. cccscccscce ccdteses +++ 270,100 00 
Do Bs OME, cosecescsseen seeeee 226,480 00 
Other Stocks and Bonds..... 118,210 00 
Loans on Stocks............-. 56,940 00 
Cash in Offices........sseeeee+ 5,702 61 

“es 48,917 20 
Premiums Receivable,,,,... 38,237 87 


nterest Accrued........ceee. 11,677 70 
Other Assets .........2 ssecce 7392 96 
———#858,092 18 
LIABILITIES. 


Unadjusted Losses.,,.,...... $17,254 78 
Rents of Offices, etc ........ 2,633 33 





$19,888 11 
Cash Assets over Liabilities......4S38,204 07 


OFFICES: 


Cor. Broadway and First St, and 20 Court St., 
Brooklyn. 


Nos. 208 and 210 BROADWAY, New York. 


N. W. MESEROLE,Sec. EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres. 
F. H. WAY, Ass’t Sec. W. H. BRowN, Ass’t Sec. 


ROYAL 





Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 - = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor. 
Warren &treet. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422.636 68. 


The epzing a A 5 ae of this Company are ABSO- 
LOT. NOMICAL * cepeiaamameals i 
and TipeRATITY Te TO THE INSURED 


All Forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Seereneez. 
BURFORD, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital......+++-+ssessecceses++- 1,000,000 00 














P. FRALEIGH, 








Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.......... 386,000 O02 
Reserve for Reinsuranceé......++e..0- 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY.Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C, H, DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dept. 





[February 8, 1877. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATSS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875........ceesesceeeseeeB2hy100,004 Th 


INCOME. 
Premiums, ......00...00.97,999,901 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,804 69 9,571,886 08 


TOUL....0cersececeeresccercersersessee ss Soh 920 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
re eee .-$2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CltY tAXES.....cccsecces 
Commissions..... 
EEXPCNsOS,....cccecceess 








$6,629,289 95 





Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .....00000+$27,677,63 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 


foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....... once 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 

WEE sicvcettsccseee an 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 

MOON... ccnsncnasesens 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 

counts....... ate 237,409 79—~ $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 

over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 

and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 

transit.. eee coee 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 010— 1,458 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 

CIOS, .....0. cececees 24,523,170 


ee eeeeeetoeneeeee 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
ers..... steceeccescce ceetsereecees $4,515,919 423 
New business in 


Outstanding 

risks..............178,632,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, propor to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outetanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


. W. PHILLIP: 
$ %. VAN CISE, 


We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





PS, ; Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPe¢t#l, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rhe 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine ‘the 
PARKER HANDY, 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, ~ the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBROWE., Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELYAED LAMBERT Mb.” | Fhysiclens 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL «= © sie oR $100,000 
ASSETS =- . - = -s $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 

EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS Mo. 


WM. WALKER, President. 





FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 





OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, ~ $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, - 655,717.20 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~Joun SESE, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec 





Bonds and mortgages, being all first mort- 
gages on improved property............000- $461,907 00 
Philadelphia City loan 186,216 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
TIPOGE OU, GEOG: 5... isscccesstesessccicssss 15,500 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 








THE 


PONCE CEM ccs sdnaansudicceuacantes 10,400 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan.............. 49,880 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co.loan 19,500 00 
Delaware Railroad Co. loan....... .... ...... 15,000 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Co. loan... 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan.,.... 48,200 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, and 
Lancaster Railroad Co. loan............ .eee» 21,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. loan,,.. ......... 59,950 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. loan. 26,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Co. loan................ 10,900 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Railroad Co. INSU RANGE C0 
ee ak ta cod, 26,160 00 "9 
United Canal and Railroad OO. WER... ...00000 62,400 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of New 
Wowly  (6Giisess.2costtcdst beetedside thnks 20,400 00 OF NEW YORK, 
American Steamship Co. loam ... .....ssceee 12,600 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. loan............ 14,636 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. loan... ... 49,325 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. loan., 8,600 00 1 44 & 1 46 BROADWAY 
Delaware Division Canal Co. lean.,,,,.... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
is Ma Fiber dn cbaddexce, bodcuscdaunse 12,000 00 NEW YORK, 
DCE NN TRIED: Sct ccgiveciseeeccecccesade 45,100 00 ‘ 
Pennsylvania State loan.............eeeeeees 21,400 00 ® 
Harrisburg City Sixes loan..,........e.00. -ee- 18,360 00 F. S. WINSTON, President. 
St. Louis City Sixes loan.........cccescsesece 25,000 00 
Delaware State Sixes loan.......sseee.se.eeee 21,200 00 eiinbaal 
Camden County Sixes loan............00..2.66 15,300 00 
Cincinwatd City lORM. .c-..cccccccccsccccscccse 63,400 00 
Pittsburgh City loan.........0+sessesseeeeeeee 66,450 00 ASSETS OVER 
TR ONS Oe skies kd deidiccciowsicucmens 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock................ eee 24,790 00 
United States Centennial stock.....,,,...... 750 00 
Manayunk Gas Co. st0ck..........ceeeseeceeee 1,020 00 $ | 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TON Tis ese. 660s «+05 a acesibaesebenececcas 60,000 00 b ? 2 
PIGEEUG STUOIORG.. iccsssc cixcccecseonssacscces 18,520 65 
EGURS Cl COMMOTION, 5 < ocidecccicacees~sskeis 5,000 00 ———_ 
Cash in Managers’ hands ................cece0 53.310 44 
Cash in office and bank..,..,. ror 22,592 11 


eniin RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
$1,655,717 20 Vice-President, 


WM. G. CROWELL, se anniek Oiniatied 


Secretary. 
W.H. .Banrrurrr, Actuary. 











HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - = = = = «= = - 


Reserve for Re-Insurance = = = = = = =# «= -« 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - = = = 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 





243,402 24 
Net Surplus - = = = = = = 2s =# = = = = 4,002,783 90 
TOTAL ASSETS, - - = = = = = = = $6,104,650 82 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Co0ee covccceccceseseccctecceccecone ep Sreccccccrcccccesccececscccecccccecesces SSABSLL BB 


2,011,453 00 
United States Stocks (market value).. .. 2,517,625 00 
Bank Stocks, = 


















286,602 50 

State and City Bonds, - 185,433 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (marke: alue of Securities $700,379.00). ....ccc-ceesevecees 519,681 35 
Interest due on 1st January, 1877 72,997 65 
Balance in hands of Agents.. 153,416 65 
TROUT TR 6p ns cde dite Qicc scene Stetacadcdstbsgesccccovecdecdsanns 6.800 19 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 3,330 26 
OU cantisccsesesesee-anahsacecesscscdssooh Saigassssanctdsaeed tessenstesteunageeeieas $6,104,650 82 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on 1st January, 1877...... ie piapibacedesal + $242,027 24 
Dividends unpaid.......... on knkdsmmenduete tbbkde*peaie — 1,375 00 
Total. eereeeee Cee eee etseee Peeet Poet ensecseees POOF Peet Pete et tesceseset tosses eest® Ptereeeees $243,403 24 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 
K. FRANCIS, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 


Ase’t 8 ies. 
j Ase’t Secretaries D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President, 





A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has been declared, payable on and after MONDAY, the 224 of January 
until which day the transfer books are closed, 


NEW YorK, 8th January, 1877, 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


——_o0————_- 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








—_o-—— 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL S. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 





The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 





Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 
Premium Receipts.........sesseees $62,000,000 | the age- 
Death-Claims Paid............++-+ 14,000,000 P 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

ROMS s cccccecasecastaghvaucsicace 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
CHA BANE a actin cane cusecasnced 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “* TONTINE 

« State « eerees 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............- 7,000 / : 
Amount Insured.............<+<: $22,000,000 | has received the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income...... Sagtedsqcaccacce 8,000,000 of Catnganmet — enn the pec cowter 
ites of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts......eesseseseese 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid......... soeceece - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

WN ie cents csdcntaceness adanke - 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets....s.s.sseeeee -» 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance, 

— — 


ALL{PoLicies, WHETHER ON Lifz oR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIs KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “ Tontine Investment Policy’’ of the 


New York Lire Insurance Company, 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letier, 


to the 
HOME 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garilen. 


STOCK FOR BUTTER. 





BY CHARLES 8, SHARPLESS. 





Taz time is rapidly approaching when the 
quality of Jersey stock, as determined by the 
butter yield, must be put on record. By the 
butter, because a large yielder of milk may be 
small of butter; but a large yielder of butter 
cannot be small of milk. In this view the 
most important feature of the herd is the but- 
ter quality of the bull. A bull whose daugh- 
ters will yield seven pounds of butter (on grass 
alone) at. two years old is good; one whose 
daughters will yield eight pounds is bettér; 
one whose get will yield nine pounds is the 
best; but one whose daughters will yield ten 
pounds is to be classed as “ A 1’ and should 
be secured, without regard to color or black 
points. Take three two-year-old heifers, the 
get of three different bulls, and place them in 
the same field, all haying the same food. One 
allows the food to pass through her, without 
abstraeting either fat for the ribs or butter for 
the udder ; the second becomes fat, while but 
little butter goes to the udder ; but the third 
inherits a quality that enables her to abstract 
from the food not fat for the ribs, but butter for 
the udder, from seven to ten pounds per week. 
These latter constitute the butter strain. It 
can exist in a cow and disappear in her daugh- 
ter. It can be wanting in a cow and appear in 
her daughter. In both cases caused by the 
quality inherited from the sire. Hence the ab- 
surdity, without regard to quality, of solid 
color or black points. We must have butter 
first and fancy points afterward. The opposite 
course has been productive of the many 
wretched failures everywhere apparent. It is 
in these respects that we see the necessity of 
reliable records of butter yields. The horse- 
men have meetings of three-year-olds and four- 
year-olds and the opportunity is afforded the 
public of timing them. As to heifers and cows, 
we have the statements of cow-men and own- 
ers, sometimes sworn to before justices of the 
peace, as to yields; some feeding grass only; 
some having four to six quarts of meal per 
day ; some feeding all the meal the cows will 
eat; some saying nothing about the feed; and 
none ever stating the weight of the animal. 


What we need is, that the American Jersey 
Cattle Club shall select some reliable man, 
whose farm is centrally situated, to whom all 
Jersey cows competing for a record shall be 
sent fortrial. That all trials should be on grass 
alone; that the weight of the cow shall be 
stated and her yield of butter per week shall be 
published in her Club Record. 

This would tend to the increase and spread of 
the best butter animals and to stop the per- 
petuation of the indifferent and worthless. It 
would save thousands of dollars, directly and 
indirectly, to the public, and specially to those 
who are willing to and can economically pay 
large prices for animals, if assured of their 
butter quality. 


I take as a high standard for 2-year-olds 9 
lbs.; for 3-year olds, 104¢ lbs.; for 4-year-olds, 
12 lbs.; for 5-year-olds, 13 lbs.; and for 6-year- 
olds, 14 lbs., on grass alone. I know such an- 
imals can be forced beyond those yields, and 
where ¢larger yields have really existed such 
forcing has taken place. But there can be no 
comparison so fair, so uniformly reliable, and 
so little calculated to injure the cow as that 
based on grass alone. There is another point, 
very important—viz., the butter yield, say six 
months after calving. The cow that is a large 
yielder when fresh, but whose yield decreases 
rapidly, may be of less value than one whose 
yield is smaller at first and falls off but little. 
A fair proportion to decrease in the first six 
months would be say one-third, so that a 12- 
pounder might fall to 8 pounds, or a 9-pounder 
to 6 lbs., in this time. 

The percentage of cream increases rapidly as 
the yield of milk is reduced ; therefore, when 
the percentage of cream is stated with it 
should go the number of quarts of milk per 
day. 

Now as to weight. 10 lbs. is as much butter 
for a cow weighing 700 lbs. as 15 lbs. is for one 
weighing 1,050lbs. Jersey cows vary from 700 
to 900 Ibs. There are afew that, no doubt, 
would weigh 1,000 lbs. We must ever keep in 
mind that, other things being equal, the 1,000- 
pound cow will require more feed than the one 
weighing 700 lbs.—perhaps as much more in 
proportion as the difference in weight would 
indicate. A lengthy, apparently large cow 
sometimes will weigh no more than one ap- 
pareatly smaller, but with more capacious body. 
The most economical cows are those on short, 
fine legs, with neat heads and necks, but with 
large, full-ribbed; capacious bodies. Suchhave 
good constitutions, are easy keepers, and re- 
cuperate quickly from a reduced condition ; 
and such, other things being equal, are the 
greatest butter-producers for a given amount 
of feed.—American Agriculturist, 
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INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 





PROFESSOR AUGHEY, of the Nebraska State 
University, says: 


“No families of birds areso little appreciated 
for their insectivorous qualities as plovers and 
snipes. They are represented in Nebraska by 
at least sixteen species. The number of in- 
sects which they destroy is enormous. I have 
found thirty to thirty-five insects and worms 
in the stomachs of one small species (Aegiali- 
tis semi-palmatus). Many of these plovers and 
snipes spend the cold months in the Gulf 
States, and come north in the spring to hatch. 
Formerly they were exceedingly abundant in 
the state; but they are now becoming reduced 
very fast by murderous hunters. 

Our thrushes, blue-birds, wrens, swallows, 
ete. all feed almost entirely on insects. The 
black-birds and orioles, that are charged with 
confiscating so many grains, will be found, on 
examination, to make insects at least nine- 
tenths of their food. 

“Now suppose the insectivorous birds were 
left to increase until there were 1,000 to a 
square mile. Each bird, at a low calculation, 
would require 100 insects for food each day. 
This would destroy 100,000 insects per day on 
each square mile, and in a month 3,000,000, and 
in five months 15,000,000. But insectiverous 
birds really consume nearer 200 than 100 in- 
sects each day, and at this rate 500 such birds 
to a square mile would accomplish the same 
result. If birds are increased to the number 
proposed, there will be insects enough to fur- 
nish them food for many years. When once 
the insects are properly reduced in numbers 
the birds will of their own accord, if left alone, 
betake themselves to other regions. If they 
must be killed by carnivorous man, let the point 
of oversupply be first reached. But let it be 
remembered that our forests and cultivated 
trees in Nebraska alone are preyed on by about 
140 species of insects. Apple, pear, and plum 
trees have about 100 species of insect enemies. 
Fifty species of insects interfere with grape 
culture. There are at least 35 insect enemies 
of our gardens. Most species of insects have 
a marvelous fecundity. One pair of grain wea- 
vils will produce 6,000 young between April 
and August. According to Reaumer, one 
aphide or plant-louse (these aphide are found 
on almost all kinds of plants) may become the 
progenitor in a single season of six thousand 
millions. The female wasp produces in one 
season 30,000 (Packard). The white ant de- 
posits eggs at the average rate of sixty to a 
minute. Our own wild silkworm (Attacus Ce- 
cropia), which feeds so largely on our wild 
plums, produces from 600 to 1,000 eggs per 
season.”’ 





KELP AS MANURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser says: 

‘*Some few weeks since I sent to Dr. Joseph 
Burnett, of Boston, two casks of our sea kelp— 
one just out of the sea and one taken in Sep- 
tember. The summer and early-autumn kelp 
we consider richer and fuller of the ammonias, 
sulphurs, and potassiums than the winter kelp ; 
and this is what our soil requires for large crops. 
And let me say here that we find this kelp good 
to plow in or for top-dressing for grass—even 
superior to common barn-manure and much 
more profitable than any of the known fertiliz- 
ers of the present day. I have used many of 
them, and find the kelp superior to any of the 
guanos, phosphates, etc.; for it leaves the land 
in good condition for another crop, while fish, 
guano, and others of which I have made use 
exhaust the soil and leave it impoverished. I 
have seen a piece of land manured with dog- 
fish and shark compost grow a crop in strength 
and weight of grain almost beyond belief ; but, 
since the crops were taken off, twenty years’ 
culture has proved abortive. The land was 
completely ruined by the fish forces. Dr. Bur- 
nett takes great interest in agricultural matters, 
and particularly in those of our mother state of 
Massachusetts; and he has kindly made an 
analysis of our gulf-weed, or keip, which here- 
with please find and publish for the benefit of 





all interested. Yours, respectfully, 
‘°F, C. SANFORD.”? 
ANALYSIS. 

WAP iii an ghd eo 06d 0000 06d odoin bite > Hod Sov toys badd 72.00 
EE euaciicwenvcs<iiveiesalee apétraactsd 12.62 
Sand, insoluble matter. ......... ces. seeeeseccsecees® 5.70 
Rinses oaneeDeeneanbel cab eaks> “<aaeee 8.65 
Ash carbon.. ......... eee . 1.08 

100.00 


The ash gave the following results, reckoned 
in per cents., on the wet material—viz : 


Chloride Of GOGIUM....cccccccccccccccccccccccccenese ae 164 
I pen tages nse nsecennccsesssnccnes sees. ae 
Oxide, iron, QlUMINA, CtC............0000 secccccccccee 53 
ED TI DIB 505d cnesencccdecsds.cdeeueaneennexes 90 
I Oe Gina cs cosccctsoccnsncccccesoee easeeean 2B 
Carbonate of other salts of potash, sodas, etc ...3.19 

: 8.52 
SE APT ranink cok bnacacusd bi aabessnse, «sete 1.05 


1. Mostly eelgrass (Melobesia or Zostera marina). 
%. Irish moss (Chondrus crispus). 

3. Sponge or animal (Tertulonia abtetina). 

4, Band, bits of shell, etc. 


THE CRANBERRY CROP. 


THE annual meeting of the New Jersey Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association was held last week. 
The president of the Association, Rey. Dr. 
Brakeley, read an elaborate paper treating of 
the cultivation of the cranberry and suggesting 
methods of drainage and the best means dis- 
covered for the prevention of worm-pests and 
the destruction by insects. 

The Foreign Trade Committee reported the 
enterprise of establishing a foreign demand as 
necessarily slow in progress, but offering en- 
cuaraging prospects. 

The Standard Measure Committee reported 
the continued popularity of the standard pack- 
age ; but expressed its regret that some grow- 
ers and shippers still use the small crates and 
barrels called “ ponies.’? The eifort to have 
the standard package endorsed by legislative 
enactment was recommended. 

The statistician of the Association read a re- 
port giving the figures of the crop in the state 
and the United States,as carefully collected 
from authoritative sources. He also showed 
the effect of large apple crops throughout the 
country upon cranberry sales. 

The following is a summary of the receipts 
of cranberries at New York from New Jersey 
and New Engiand during the past three years, 
in bushels: 


1874. 75 1876. 
New Jersey... cs..ccccccceses 51,074 65,551 41,532 
New England........++s..0.+- 30,000 12,000 24,000 


81,074 77,561 65,532 

Rev. J. H. Brakeley, of Bordentown, was 

elected president for the ensuing year; secre- 

tary and treasurer, A. J. Ride, Atsion; statis- 

tician, N. R. French, 180 Reade Street, New 

York City. There are 107 members of the New 
Jersey Association. 





OHIO FARMING. 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Report of the Ohio 
State Board is an octavo volume, and includes 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society, which we have already 
noticed separately. It contains the regulations 
and statistics connected with the state fair, the 
various proceedings of the Board, a detailed 
account of the State Agricultural Convention, 
a number of valuable papers from members 
and others, reports from county societies, and 
a large amount of statistics connected with 
the agricultural productions of the state. 

From the statistics presented we learn that 
in some of the counties flax has proved the 
most profitable farm crop; and the suggestion 
is made that, while more than twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of flax and its manufactures 
are annually imported by the United States, 
more attention should be given to its home 
production. It appears that about eighteen 
million bushels of wheat were raised in the 
state in 1875, at an average of less than ten 
bushels per acre, from the statistics given ; 
that ninety-eight million bushels of corn were 
produced, on an average of 85 bushels per 
acre; twenty-three million bushels of oats, at 
25 bushels per acre ; 518 thousand bushels of 
barley, at 13 bushels per acre; 428 thousand 
bushels of rye, at 12 bushels per acre; and 
377 thousand bushels of buckwheat, at 12 bush- 
els per acre. The one anda half million of 
acres of meadow slightly exceed aton of hay 
to the acre and the 224 thousand acres of 
clover yielded only two-thirds of a ton per 
acre. Potatoes gave an averge crop of 95 
bushels and sweet potatoes 56 bushels per 
acre. Of apple orchards 389,000 acres are re- 
ported, yielding 1,528,000 bushels, or about 40 
bushels per acre. 


A JERSEY COW. 


GEORGE E. WARING, who is good authority 
on the subject of ‘ Jerseys,’’ says, in his ‘‘ Og- 
den Farm Papers ”’: 

“In the autumn of 1867—nine years ago—Mr. 
T. T. Turner, of Normandy, Mo., gave $350 for 
a Jersey cow. This was as high a price then as 
$600 would be now. High though it was, it 
was a good investment. She and her descend- 
ants have brought Mr. Turner $330 in premi- 
ums at fairs. He has sold 21 of her descend 
ants for $3,099, and has nine head now on hand, 
worth at the lowest estimate $2,575. This is 
a total of $6,004in nine years. If he had given 
as much for this cow as Mr. Charles L. Sharp- 
less has just paid for ‘ Young Pansy’ ($2,500), he 
could have added $1,000 for insurance and still 
have made a profit. The fact is that a good 
cow or a good bull lasts forever. Captain 
Turner’s grandson (if he keeps up the herd) 
will feel the influence of old ‘ Plenty,’ and so 
will all who own the descendants of her off- 
spring which have been sold. One good ances- 
tor starts a movement which will manifest 
itself to the remotest generation. Its blood 
lives on, and no one can estimate its ultimate 
value. Some day we shall have a herd all the 
members of which are as good as good breed- 
ing can make them. Whoever owns this herd 
can sell his best bull calves for $1,000 apiece as 





fast as he can supply them. Fortunately, Jer- 
sey breeding is in the hands of skillful men, 








working with a good organization, and deter- 
mined that no ‘‘ fancy’’ quality shall stand in 
the way of the highest dairy quality of the 
race. Fortunately, too, the better butter-mak- 
ing farmers appreciate the value of the breed, 
and there is reason to believe that before many 
years Jersey blood will be a sine qua non in 
every butter-producing herd.” 





CALIFORNIA STRAWBERRIES.—A 
JANUARY CROP. 


WE last week witnessed the queer spectacle 
of a strawberry patch growing in the open air a 
week before Christmas. The garden is located 
about six miles‘above the town of Soquel and 
about the same distance from Santa Cruz. A 
Mr. Thompson is the owner of the ranch, and 
he informed us that at any day or month in the 
year he could go into the patch and gather at 
least twenty quarts of the luscious berries in a 
short time. He now has in cultivation three 
thousand vines, which occupy half an acre of 
ground, and from these he has gathered dur- 
ing the past year six thousand quarts of the 
large crimson beauties. Half of this quantity 
he sold in the local markets, at an average of 
twenty cents per quart; and the other half he 
gave away to his neighbors, as there was no de- 
mand for them from buyers. Blossoms and 
green and flaming red-ripe berries smile and 
blush side by side the whole year through on 
the same vine.—Santa Cruz Courier. 








RURAL NOTES. 


THE London Garden describes a method 
of inarching by placing the graft in a bottle of 
water, instead of attaching it to the stock, while 
yet growing on its own roots, as in the com- 
mon mode of inarching. The graft and the 
stock are then spliced or faced together, and 
when the union is effected the bottle is re- 
moved. Sometimes the graft throws out roots 
into the water, in which case the lower part 
may be cutoff and set out separately. Olean- 
ders, myrtles, camellias, etc. are successfully 
grafted in this way. The bottle, if too heavy 
to be tied to the stock, is supported in the fork 
of abranch stuck into the ground beside the 
stock. For some plants it would be easier and 
simpler to adopt the Japanese method of in- 
serting the graftin a bag of wet moss. The bag, 
being made of nurserymen’s oilcloth, would 
hold the moisture of the moss a long time. 


...-A professor of the Sorbonne, reporting 
on the ravages of the phylloxera in France, 
says that where the invasion of the insect took 
place first some years ago no traces are now 
left, for the vine itself has disappeared, and no 
traces are apparent that the regions in question 
were ouce wine-growing districts. Where the 
destroying influences are still at work the spec- 
tacle is heartrending (navrant). Inmany places 
American vines are being planted rapidly—these 
so far not being attacked by the phylloxera— 
aud on these it is intended to graft the Euro- 
pean kinds. 


...-A committee of Frenchmen has been 
formed for the purpose of organizing a society 
for the colonization of agricultural and indus- 
trial laborers in this country. The names of 
those forming the committee are A. Bailly, H. 
Chabanne, A. Fourreau, aud E. Modet. The 
temporary headquarters of the society are es- 
tablished at No. 68 West Third Street. 


....The members of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association meet at the parlors of the 
Forest City House, in the city of Cleveland, 
Obio, on Thursday, February 15th, 1877, for the 
purpose of reorganization and the transaction 
of such other business as may come before the 
meeting. 


AGRICULTURAL 
.M.THORBURN&CO 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


15 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 





OF 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 
‘ ALso 
NEW FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1877. READY FOR MAILING. 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 








rices from $500 to $20,000. e! 
23 accommodate the purchaser. Stock and Dairy 
Farms, Connecticut River Farms, Tobacco Farms, 
also Wood and Timber Lands, Country Stores and 
Hotels, Village and City Residences, Saw and 
Grist Mills, and every description of Country and 
City real estate for sale and exchange. All property 
shown free of.expense and every possible stance 
will be tendered our patrons in their selection of 
property. Letters of inquiry promptly and cheer- 
= answered. Deseripave Onsalones sone ‘0 any 
address upon receipt of two stamps. 

wht GEO. W. DOANE, Springfield, Mass. 


YOU WILL MISS IT 
gon don, ae ou, eee aang, Ot 
ogue for ree, before 5 e 
preciaely one-half the usual prices during 1877, to suit the 


rd times. 
BURLEIGH (©, BTuLD, CONN. 
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BURR STONE GRIST MILLS, 







pene be iw 


List Free, 


and Diploma. 
PORT, CONN. 


The Centennial Prize M 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, 





for my Illustrated Catalogue, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic- 
est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 
Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 


of postage-stamp. 
WM. H. CARSON, 
SEEDSMAN, 
125 Chambers St., N. Y., 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 


[0 ROSES MAILED FREE ron¢| 


Bplend® assortment of Plants sent ay 
a or mai distance. Sa 


tar call a ress, 
R. CG. R iN 
HANFORD hg ? 


Columbus Nursery, 





FERRY: co 






published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 
600 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 
gives full descriptions, prices 
and directions for plas 
over 1200 varieties of 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding lants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants, 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last Phone oo with 
chemical fertilizers, based on analyses of crops, and 
the results were such as to the fact that they are 
profitable to the farmer. Six of the 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by ProF. W. O. ATWATER, 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
STATION, and in every case their COMMERCIAL 
VALUE proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. offer 

























to any one who wi) prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
es tandard 











THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


0:8 WEGO 
PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 


BEACH So 


AB acelaa St. NY 


SEEDS) 




















Send 3-cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & C€0., 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Y. 








V Zr iy) 





Te 
CARDEN 


is the most beautiful wor work of the kit kind inthe sie FA 





It contains a 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 
trations, and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully 
drawn and colored from Nature. Price cents in 
paper counsel 14 in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 
man an 

Vick's. Ertl re, B01 jwarteriy, ps) conte R mse 

atalogue ustrations, only 2 cents. 
Caan #\AMES VICK, Rochester, N 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer; and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


AND 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Toolsand Horticultural Books 


My Annual Priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. oer gonfaia ‘al the 
d moe popular sorts Yoagtable 

d Flo Peeeds, tneluding all the mo 
desirable n Re cides of the past seaso 


MATTHEWS GARDEN SEED 











in use. It has been her 
improved for 1877. Send for 
descriptive circular. Manu- 


factured only by zae a 
EVERETT & SMALL, = Mass, 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt 8t., New York. 

Areliable and a Fertilizer for Corn, T 
pacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables and Smail } Fruits. Every package sold on 
2 sparen nteed analysis. For prices. circulars, etc. 


WINC & EVANS, Manutdicturers, 
383PLATT 8T., NEW YORK 


Hard Times and Low F pe. Roet Grotie 


raha a elay eas ee 


d Ornamental Trees; 500,000 

Honey Locust Hedge Plants; 100,000 Smail Frait 

Flgnte, at Low Prices, Send for e List. 
GEORGE W. TASSELL, Marion, Wayne Co., N. ¥ 








tially below the si 
will always be 


above 
ont ‘on any who professedly supplies in a fertilizer 
mr ompany W ‘f lements bund in the oven. Directions for 
application sent with eve My Ge fend for ¢ pamphlet 


HEN 
Manager Ny Fortiliver éo., 
oane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. 





877, Dreer’s 'Garden Calendar 877, 
contains Descriptive and Price-List of Vegteavic, 
Flower, and Grass eds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Containing 193 
pages. eautifully illustrated. .Send two 3-cent 


tamps for posta 
HENRY A PD REER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








combinea CATALOGUE. isr 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past rea a Sy 
all purchasers of our books, eith 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mall.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Comeres without 
plate, free to a 


ler Hineleriinres 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St.; New York. 








Austins 
STAN DARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone — Bone Flour. 


LISTER , Bre ERS, 
New York Offi 4 a reat Street. 
te Farm san Wades aan "tered to d f 
ers and Dealers are inv send for 
Circular. 


~_ FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. zo FERTILIZER. 





stand- 
~. further art culars address 


. Bos PS 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLES & CAR PENTER, 59 


Water 8 St, Phila.; or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lan- 
singburg, N. 


Fish Guano. 


Soluble Nitrogenous Phosphate, per ton..838 
Pure Dry Ground Fish Guano, per ton.. 40 
Pine Island Guano, per ton................... 40 


Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Peruvian Guano 


Guaranteed. 


The undersigned now offer FOR SALE, at a very 
low price, P. VIAN GUANO, in condition fit for 
ate use by t A G@ THE 

R r 





éo., 


o » 
Government Consignees 





f Peruvian Guano 
No. 63 PINE ar, New York, 


'HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious. Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


me a sBeltim Riseccemas & st." Leuls 


EMIGRANT ek. AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
ing, and Grazing, and f 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA EVAD. and UTAH, a large body of 
of which is well ada ted os 

adv ‘or set- 


vestment. 

IRNIA the lands lying on each side 
of the an line of the Central Pacific Railroad ex- 
tend from the ‘mezigsbie waters of the Sacramento, 
seve the pA across the broadest 
rtion of the to Val- 
ey and Doth a aoe es of the gn Ne 

They a4 Svea 


ical productions in the 
th those of Spain, 
Mediterranean—the 





tlement or 
ING 


etore The lands in ‘this bel: 
the Vompamg, have resulted in gratifying success tc 
the settlers. Wheat red antely he in the field tint 


‘ht. 
i NIA and OREGON 
BRA i. ‘nt e renowned Vailey of the Sacra- 
mento, extending from the center tothe northern 
boun of the state, the Com 
choice selection, with the same ris- 
tics. This valley isat — the seat of the most 
fo ar culture small grains—wheat, barley 
tc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable mE a 
stock-grasing. The whole comprises some of the best 


fornia, 
wie. VADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 


leys, the largest an 
short distance from numerous and important mini 

regions, whose yield of the precious metals is es 

mated at from fifteen to Bohs millions dollars ‘an- 


ep The lands of the Company are so situated as 
42 mand paere markets for Lo A ng one Large 
herds. of cattle are maintained with little or no 


trouble in the Humboldt Valley ‘and t the valleys which 


join it. Whereverthe proper cultivation has been 
—— these lands have yielded good crops of fruits, 
oer 


and esculents, 
Ura AH, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
walkers, where the Mormons so successfully 


have 
demonstrated the fertility of t the poll and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 


land. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
ATES GOVERNMENT, 


to sult — td Dy LR 
} toa aire ix indestructible’ real pro: » ce 

Sos in 8, will be benefi fted ees a 
i eo maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 


B. B. REDD 
LAND ore meetr aa pest TRAL PactriC &. R. 
RailJroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Fran ‘rancisco, Cal. 





*Fer E. M. BOYNTON’S Zeaeer 


N. pecs 
will cut sas fast as an 
cross-cut, $4 Send for an illustrated 
free. 
SAW, 5 f for to in- 
trédnes ‘om. mA BUCKSA Ww BLAD or PRUNING 
SAW sent on receipt of 


aa 
TREES. TREES. 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
ORANGE DIN . 
ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL. 


Hardy, thrifcy, reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now'is the time for - renee to get orchards at 
very little cost. Addres: 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Peach Bottom Rooting, Slate. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
ba Se all a, at short notice. 

r Siate is recommended by all leading Architects. 
Tnstit by, Se United States Government and all State 
nstit 














Quarried below the wat er- 
Register,and Cemetery Stock gotten 


Finest bolted Slate Flour bg the market for Plast 
ng and Paint. Add e 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,8SA LT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Be ge Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large comumanh of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pronounced superior to «an 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country. 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








BNI? Established Troy Bell F 


continue to manufacture 
have made Troy canes ‘throughout the world. 


oundry 
se superior Bells which 


All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
lar attention given to Church Bells, Chi: 


Partiwu- 
mes, and Peals of 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








Church, oe aes alarm. teaser ie or warrant- 








LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM | ENGINE. 
$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 

— = six days’ practical tests, conducted by 

Send for eireulr, mar description pad details of 
ANE « BOD EY C 


the famous trial 
John aut Water i 9 yey CO 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


231 and 23 Barclay 8&t., cor. Church 8t., N. Y. 


Centennial 
Award and 
Diploma, 


Lamps, 
Artistic 
Bronzes, 
Call 
Bells. 


For sale by 
leading deal- 
ers, 


The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICH 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCE 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 














Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


The Oldest aie Safe Beyend all Chance. 


Desieds oon send Bfor pricelist. e aa eae 


MAN’ F’G CO., 80 Beaver St., New 
BURN 
THE 








45h your Gre 





ODGNOE. B Refiners, 
150 Front St., New York. 


BEST. 









t free 
Blymver Manufacturing. Con, “Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pabite =e, gene! eae enc Bells, known to the 


hich t Tare acquired a reputation 
equaled by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P.-O, Address either TROY or WEST TROY: N 
ELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, moanted 
with the best 
Schools 











Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vasouzew & Tirr, 102 B. 2d St., Cinciansti, 


MEDICAL. 


sigerti 











Write fora circular, giving full particular: Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Ye 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








‘ONIGIING ‘IVLNANIENOO 





22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BBBCEE. «00.00 cr ereeescasenerecenees 120094 Oy 300,000 
IMCOMMC,.....000.00-cceveseverersservesersee 25600,000 




















Savi 
rhgapness, Uncgunted: 


waren RSE B ro to 





Music Box Grand Headquarters. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds ot 


MUSIC BOXES, 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Medal at the Centennial and the 
only complete report on Music Boxes, 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. 


The newest feature manufactured and patented 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ACE ORGANS 


(TRADE MARK.) Manufactured by the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


(of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, 0.) 


THE BEST IN THE 
-WORLD= 


for the following reasons: 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brillianey, and sympathetic delicacy. 
























duced 

The ‘only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


ae most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- , 





ba ee MASS., or TOLEDO, << wet 





Dy us in England and the United States is the 


SUE x Brown a || 


Prices «reatly Reduced. 


Call and examine, or send three-cent stamp for 
Circular No. 1. 


{3S" Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 





Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 


oice Feu ners 
(hess 
, or 


ANT 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO VES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OP FHE CELEBRATED B. &'L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


Ww. & ng DOUCLAS, 


“MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








Fixtures, Iron Curbs, 
Syésenss, Street ‘Washers 
Wouxs FOUNDED IN 


Bortion at Paris, France, in 
and Vienna, Austria, in 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
86 to 200 Lewis St.. foot of 5th to 6th sts.. B. R.. N.Y. 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


CavuTion.—The on ee camine 
Oatmeal Soap is RO 

oaTat AL GLYCERINE. It is the Shekel 
fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at once. Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 
we made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 

ston. 


= Fira deg ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


xouR ¢Printing.-« siveang 


ec Press for tc. Large 

sae for lange work. Anybody ca work them, 
have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs. 


T 
Nn BoYsseea 


wo Min, KELSEY & OO. Meriden, 


TO FRUIT GROWERS. 


‘arties desiring to purchase nu the 
amount of $25, or more, will find it Notheir eds sdvantace 
to get our prices. Let us know the varieties of fruit 
and quality of trees you want, and we will give you 
lowest terms, delivered at any railroad station you 

as represediied. 


may designate. Stock guaranteed 
Address J. HAMMOND & CO., Ferscrvmen 
























References given an 





a, N. ¥. 
(From Boston Journal of Commerce. 
lvzBs PATENT LAMP Oo., 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
Dear Sires :-—Accept the warm wiations of 


congrati 
Boston Journal of Commerce for the great victory 
you ay ing away the very highest 
award at at the Exposition. * * * To receive sucha 
commendation when the competition was more than 

the world has ever seen cannot be too = appreci- 
eted by you. we wis ts er tty pm Boo 1. 
yours, ON ATY OOD, M 


————— 
FALCON PEN. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, “WODEL 1873 


PRICES REDUCED 


May 10th, 1876. 






‘For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can And nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Mlustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the SHTTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEM ENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. VEW HAV comm 








By rt THIS 


Merchant's rain Dil! 


A Liniment for Man and Beast. 





[a., July 2, 1873. —*j rn selling mo 
twelve different: kinds. 
it without fear of successfa 


Extract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873.—“ It is the 

popular horse liniment in this country.” 
xtract from a letter from Geo. A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873. — “I sel 
ned, and have seen it used on horses 


7 nN H., Aug. 26th, 1873.—“ We think yn Garg: 

t is recommended that ws have ever used or sold.” 
xtract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, I Kan., July 28th, 1873.—"* We sel 
more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil as a Family Liniment, 
We are now, and have been for some years, preparing the Oil free from stain, to be used as 
common liniment for human flesh, rena the col 





where a liniment is required that has ever oe manufactured. 


From J. K. Fisher, Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 1857.—* Your Gargling Oil is doing munch bette 
here than formerly, since its virtues have 44. known; and the bottles put up im family use. 


without stain, are much sought for.’ 
(7 The ling Oil called “ Famil Oil,” although prepared intentionally for human 


answers as well for beasts; wice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only ¥ wi 


stain rm discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu. 
man fies 





— me Oil as an —aanennie Remedy. 


wenty drops, on sugar. 8 
als of three to Rix ix hours. tallow w 





etabiished 1650 La “po OIL Is the be Cane Liniment of the United States 
81Z 5 
Large ise 25c* small size for family use, 


edinm, 50c; 
* by M. G. e. Co., and sold by ail urusgist 
DGE, Secretary. 











Tux INDEPENDENT” CR-8s, Nos. 21 ann 23 Ross STREET 


[February 8, 1877 
R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
pperse connected with the arts of Letter- 
1 graphic Printing, Book- 
reotyping always on 





binding, 


han seater eciroty ping lid Sar 


CAST STEEL. SAWS 
VENEER SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


A IN 
HYDRAULIC AND SUREW PRESSES 
for Pressing rope Tobacco, Hemp, Tallow, etc., etc., 


Grand, Broome, Sh She mbia, and Gold 
Pe ons re rues, Chicago 


treet, L » England. 
Principal Office 504 Grand St., N.Y. 


DUPLICATES 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, 13 John Street; 
at Factory, Middletown, Conn.; 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


y| DECKER: 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


os Unik HoblGe! AA York. 


SZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 















FOLDING CHAIR oes 3 NEW HAVEN, OT. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRA HT. 
U pk Ly ora tee T 





Devoted to Natural History and treating of the | 
‘Monsters. els, and Wonders of the Deep. 
; “ Entertain ng, Instructive and Wi: 


: itt; 
“A bright newspaper for or the litee Folks and the 
.— Seat sean address for one dollar i 

'o e' r one do . 

Liberal special ates to clubs of five and’ ‘upward. { 
Send for specimen number. 

Published atthe New York A: 
ROADWAY AND aath ih STREET, 


HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
NINTH-AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 

J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


TRAVEL. 


TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 


No.1.—6:00 P.M. Daily all railto Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Cha 
Savannah, all Florida and Southern points. On this 
my, Pullman cleopes New York to Richmon 
Pullman sleepers 


then and Angusta, da Pull 
1 an man 
plaseas cars beyond as route m 
0. 2.— 

















. ae rig ee a exce ot Bunday). All to 
nll Fiona points nS eston, oe eee 
all Fio’ 


oe 
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